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LETTER     I. 
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S  I  R, 


N  compliance  with  your  deiire^  I  ik>w 
commence  a  Series  of  Letters  on,  the  dif^ 
fcreat  countries  of  Europe  ^Afia^  and  Aifica, 
thofe  great  divilions  of  the  glbbe,  wHck 
ajre  \x^\^]Xy  denominated  the  ancient  world. 
It  is  a  fubjed  of  vaft  extent,  and,  from  its 
mature,  produdive  of  rational  entertain- 
ment>  as  well  as  informatidn.  Jt  h9&  ne- 
ver yet  been  the  lot  of;  an;y  individual  to 
vif^t  all  thofe  countries  ;  aijd  therefore  m, 
fuch  an  undertaking  as  the  prefent^  it  be- 
comes neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  ac- 
cumulated fund  of  obfervations  made  by 
travellers  of  the  moft  approved  difcern- 
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ixient  and  veracity.  In  refpcft  of  the 
countries  which  I  have  vifited  in  perfon,  I 
I  know  that  you  will  be  fatisfied  with  my 
own  authority  ;  and  in  treating  of  the 
others,  I  Ihall  faithfully  adopt  the  account 
delivered  by  the  lateft  travellers  of  the 
character  above  defcribed. 

As  fuch  an  excurfion  will'  properly  com- 
mence from  one  or  other  of  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  globe,  I  (hall  begin  with  thofe 
regions  which  form  the  limits  of  the 
northern  hemifphere,  and  thence  purfuing 
my  courfe  Ibuthward  and  laterally,  explore 
the  numerous  ol^eds  which  particularly 
court  the^tention. 

Im4gittation  alone  can  fupply  the  mind 
with  a^pifture   of  the  inhofpit able  fcene 
which  exifts  between  the  8ift  or  8 2d  de- 
grees of  nbrch  latitude  and  the  Pole,  where 
a  frozen  cfc^an,    and  excefFive  cold  have 
^  placed  eternal  barriers  to  the  farther  ap- 
proach of  navigators.     Near  the  bouridkry 
x>f  this  tremendous  profpeft  lie  'Eaft  and 
Weft  Greenland  ;  on  the  coafts  of  which, 
and  of  Iceland,    the  enterprizing  fpirit  of 
%  commerce  has  pulhed  its  bold  refearches  in 
the  fiihing.for  whales*  The  fields  of' 'float- 
ing 
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ing  ice,  amidft  which  they  venture  dii 
thofe  oceans,  are  frequently  more  than  a 
mile  in  length,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred 
feet  in  thicknefs.  How  terrible  muft  bft 
the  fpeftacle,  when  thefe  enormous  mafles 
are  put  into  motion  by  a  ftorm  !  By  a 
dreadful  cataflrophe,  refulting  from  fuch 
an  incident,  no  lefsthan  thirteen  Dutch  ihips 
w^ere  crulhed  to  pieces  in  one  fcafon.  It 
often  happens  that  the  wood  which  is  drift* 
ed  along  between  thefe  floating  mountains^ 
is  fo  much  chafed,  and  preffed  With  fuch 
violence  together,  that  it  takes  fire  ;  a 
circumftance  which  has  excited  an  errone- 
ous opinion  that  the  ice  was  in  flames. 

In  Weft  Greenland,  though  the  winter 
be  mcredibly  fevere,  the  country  is  not 
uninhabited  ;  and  the  natives  experiende^ 
in  the  fummer,  the  temperature  of  the 
oppofite  extreme  :  for  in  the  longeft  days 
it  is  fometimes  fo  hot,  that  they  are  obliged 
to  thrpw  off  their  garments^ 

There  are  various  kinds  of  whales  on  the 
coaft  of  Greenland,  fome  of  which  are 
black,  and  others  of  a  white  colour ;  but 
the  former  are  moil  in  efteem,  on  account 
Qf  thQir  magnitude,  and  the  great  quantit)^ 
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of  fat,  DP  felubber,  whichr  they  affi^rcj.  The 
tongue  of  this  huge  animaJi  is  about  eigh- 
teen feet  long,  enclofed  oa  each  fide  with 
250  long  pieces  of  what  is  called  whale- 
bone ;  which  a.re  covered  with  a  kind  of 
hair  refembling  that,  of  horfcs^  He  has  no 
teeth,  aad  is  commonly  between  fixty  and 
^iglvty  feet  ioog  i  exceeding  thick  about; 
the  head>  but  tapering  thence  to  the  taiL 
He  is  generally  firft  known  to  the  feamen 
by  fpoutimg  water  in  the  air  ;.  when  the 
alarm,  fell  I  fall  !  being  inftantly  given^ 
every  one  haftens  from  the  fliip  to  kit 
b«at.  Six  Qjf  eight  men  are  appoiat^  to 
this  vehicle  ;  and  four  or  five  boats  ufuaUy 
belong  to  ooe  fhifp.  On  approaching  the 
whale,  the  b^rpoon^r  Arikes  him  with 
his  harpoon,  spaide  in  the  form  of  a  barbed 
daijt  ;  wheft  the  mwiftex,  Qonfciouft  of  bcj- 
iog  wounded,  rujOiS  fwiftly  down  intotho 
4eep,  and  wwild  inevitably  carry  the  boat 
along  with  him,  if  they  did  not  give  hinni 
liiie  faft  ^©pugb.  After  having  dived 
ibme  hundred  fathonchs,  he.  is  forced  to 
come  lip  for  aiof,  'when  the  lioife  he  makes 
with  fpoUiting  ]9.1x>  lQ(ud^  the^  k  lias  been 
c»m.paired  to.  the  firing  of  cannon«     He  00 
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(boner  appears  on  the  fui-face  of  the 
water,  than  another  hsrpoon  b  fixed  in 
him  ;  upon  which  he  again  plunges  into 
the  deep,'  and  when  he  nex^  comes  up, 
they  pierce  him  with  fpears  in  the  vital 
parts,  till  he  fpouts  out  ftreams  of  blo6d 
infteafd  of  water.  He,  now  beats  the  waves 
dfo  much  with  his  tail  and  fins^  that  the  fea 
is  all  in  a  foam  ;  the  boats  continuing  all 
the  while  to  follow  him  fome  leagues,  till 
bis  ftrength  is  exhaufted.  Then  turning 
himfelf  upon  his  back,  he  is  drawn  on 
there,  or  to  the  (hip,  if  they  are  at  a  dift- 
ahce  from  the  land.  Thus  perifhes  this  ^- 
enormous  animal,  which  is  then  cut  in 
pieces,  and  Gommunicates  its  ftrong  fmell 
to  the  ihips,  which  either  bring  home  the 
blubber  barrelled  up  in  pieces,  or,  if  they 
bave  xronvenience,  extraft  the  oil  from  it 
on  Ihore.  It  is  computed  that^veryfifli 
yields  between  fixty  ?ind  a  Mnajfidred  barrels 
of  oil,  amounting  each'fo  the  value  of  three 
or  four  p6uhdfe. 

The  krg6  whale  refembles  a  cod,  with      "^ 
-imall  eyes,  a  dark  marbled  Ckin,  and  white 
bfrMy  :   They  fpoirt:  out  th6  Water  which 
they  take  in  by  infpiration  through  two  ^ 
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holes  or  openings  in  the  head.  They  co^ 
pulate  like  land  animals,  (landing  upright 
In  the  fea,  A  young  whale,  when  firft 
produced,  is  about  nine  or  ten  feet  long  ; 
and  the  female  fometime  brings  forth  two 
at  a  birtht  The  whale  devours  fuch  an  in-^ 
credible  number  of  fmall  fifli,  that  his  belly 
is  often  ready  to  burft  ;  in  which  cafe  he 
makes  a  moft  tremendous  noifc  from  pain. 
The  fmaiUer  fijQi  have  their  revenge  ;  fome 
of  them  fafteh  on  his  back,  and  inceflantly 
beat  him  ;  others,  with  fharp  horns,  or  ra- 
ther bones  in  their  beaks,  fwim  under  his 
belly,  and  fometimes  rip  it  up  ;  fome  arc 
provide4  with  long  fharp  teeth  and  tear 
his  flelh.  Even  the  aquatic  birds  of  prey- 
declare  war  againft  him  when  he  comes 
near  the  furfacc  of  the  water  ;  and  he'  has 
been  known  to  be  fo  tortured,  that  he  has 
beat  himfeif  to  death  on  the  rocks. 

Jt  may  appear  furpri^ing,  that  though 
Icelaud  is  fitu^tpd  fp  far  to  the  north,  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes  are  more  frequervt 
than  in  iiaany  of  the  fouthern  countries* 
Many  of  the  fnpwy  mountains  have  alfo  gra- 
dually become  volcanoes.  Among  thefe  one 
pf  the  J)rJft9ipg^J  is  Hccla,   fiituated  iu  the 
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ibuthcrn  part  of  the  countiy,  about  four 
miles  from  the  fea-coaft.  This  mountaia 
rifes  at  the  top  into  three  points,  the  higheft 
of  which  is  that  in  the  middle,  computed  to 
be  more  than  five  thoufand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea.  Its  eruptions  were  particu- 
larly dreadful  towards  the  end  of  the  laft 
century,  and  have  been  feveral  times  repeat- 
ed, though  with  lefs  violence,  fince  the  mid- 
dle of  the  prefent.  While  the  country  has 
been  occafionally  defolated  by  thefe  calami- 
ties, in  feveral  parts,  it  has  made  in  others 
an  acquiiition  of  territory  from  the  bofom 
of  the  ocean.  In  1783,  the  inhabitants  of 
Iceland  obferved  a  phenomenon  of  fomc- 
tiling  rifing  and  flaming  in  the  fea,  to  the 
fouth  of  Grinburg.  It  wa^  afterwards  dif- 
covered  to  be  a  new  ifland,  daily  increafing 
in  dimeniions,  and  from  two  eminences  of 
which  there  iiTued  great  quantities  of  fire. 

Unfavourable  as  this  country  niay  fccm  to 
the  genius  of  the  mufes,  we  arc  told  that  po- 
etry formerly  flouriflied  in  Iceland,  and 
the  names  of  five  or  fix  are  mentioned  as 
particularly  eminent.  The  art  of  writing 
however,  was  not  much  in  ufe  before  the 
jekventh  century  ;  though  the  Runic  cha- 

racers 
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rafters  w^c, known  in  the  country  at  a 
time  preceding  th^t  period,  and  were  pro- 
bably brought  thither  from  Norway.  But 
this  alphabet  which  confifts  only  of  fifteen 
letters,^  gave  way  to  the  intrpdu^iiopof  the 
Latin  characters,  after  the  reception  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion.  It  appears  from  the 
ancient  chronicles  of  IceUnd*  that  from 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  to  the  fowr-* 
tepnth  oentury  ijicluiive,  the  fciences  of 
morality,  natural  hiftory  and  aftronoqjy 
ivere  nauch  cultivated  in  this  country  ;  and 
Wc  arc  affured  that  more  knowledge  may 
be  found  among  the  lower  clafs  of  peopte 
in'^iceland^  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  mod: 
other  cpuntrics.  Like  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland,  many  of  them  can  repeat  the 
woi-ks  of  fome  of  their  poets  by  heart ;  and 
befid^s  being  well  inftrufted  in  the  princi- 
ples of  religion,  they  are  acquainted  with 
the  hiftory  of  their  own  country  :  a  know- 
4«dge  acquired  by  the  frequent  repetition 
^f  their  traditional  hiftories,  which  confti- 
tutes  one  of  their  principal  amufements. 

I*am,  &c, 
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.MONG  the  natural  curiofities  in  Ice- 
land, the  moft  worthy  of  attention  are  the 
hot  fpouting  water^iprings,  with  which  the 
country  abounds^  Some  of  them  Ipout  co« 
lumns  of  water,  of  feveral  feet  in  thicknefi, 
to  the  height  of  many  fathoms  ;  and,  aa 
ibme  affirm,  of  feTeral  hundred  feet.  They 
are  of  unequal' degrees  of  heat«  From  fome, 
the  water  flows  gently  as  from  other 
fprings,  and  it  is  then  called  a  foath  ;  from 
others,  it  fpouts  boiling  water  with  great 
noiie,  and  is  called  a  kettle.  But  though 
the  degree  of  heat  be  unequal,  Dr.  Van 
Troil  affirms,  that  he  does  not  remember 
ever  to  have  obferved  it  below  i88  degrees 
of  Farenheit's  thermometer^  At  Langer- 
vatin,  in  the  ground,  at  a  fmall  hot  cur- 
rent of  water ^  the  thermometer  rofe  to  213 
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degrees.  It  is  very  common  for  fome  of 
the  Ipouting  fpriugs  to  ceafe,  and  others  to 
rife  up  in  their  ftead.  In  feveral  of  the^ 
hot  fprings,  the  inl^abitants  who  live  near 
them,  boil  their  vidluals,  only  by  hanging  a 
pot,  into  which  the  flefli  is  put,  in  cold  wa- 
ter, in  the  water  of  the  fpring.  They  alfb 
bathe  in  the  rivulets  that  run  fr6m  them^ 
which  by  degrees  become  luke-warm,  or  arc 
cooled  by  benig  mixed  with* rivulets  of  cold 
water.  The  cows  that  drink  of  thefefprings 
are  faid  to  yield  an  cxtraprdinary  quantity  of 
.milk  ;  and  the  water  is  likewife  efteemed 
very  wholefome,  when  drunk  by  the  hu- 
man fpecies. 

The  largeft  of  all  the  fpouting  fprings  in 
Iceland  is  that  at  Gayfer,  about  two  days 
journey  from  Mount  Hecla.  In  approaching 
towards  it  a  loud  roaring  noife  is  heard  like 
the  ruflbing  of  a  torrent  precipitating  itfelf 
from  a  ftupendous  height.  The  water  here 
fpout3i feveral  times  a  day,  but  always  by 
ftarts,  and  after  certain  intervals.  Some  tra- 
vellers affirm,  that  it  fpouts  to  the  height  of 
fixty  fattboms.  The  water  is-  thrown  up 
much  higher  at  fome  times  than  at  others. 
When  Pr.  Van  Troil  miadj;  his  obfervation? 
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upon  it,  the  iitmoft  height  to  which  it 
mounted  was  computed  to  be  ninety*  two 
feet. 

Another  natural  phenomenon,  very  com<- 
mon  in  Iceland,  is  Bafaltine  Pillars,  iiippof^ 
ed  to  be  the  produ£):ion  of  fubterrauean  fires. 
'They  have  generally  from  three  to  feven 
iides  ;  are  from  four  to  feven  feet  in  thick- 
nefs,  and  from  twelve  to  fixteen  yatds  in 
length, without  any  horizontal  divifione.  In 
fome  places  they  are  only  found  icattered 
among  the  lava  in  the  mountains ;  but  ia 
others  they  extend  two  or  three  miles  ia 
length  without  interruption.  The  lower 
ibrt  of  people  imagine  thefe  pillars  to  have 
been  piled  upon  one  another  by 'giants. 

Great  damage  is  done  to  this  country 
every  year  by  immehfe  maffes  of  ice,  which 
alfo  aiFeft  the  climate,  and  commonly  ar- 
rive with  a  north  weft  wind  from  Green^ 
land.  What  is  called  the  field-ice  is  of  two 
or  three  fathoms  thicknefs,  is  feparated  by 
the  winds,  and  lefs  dreaded  than  the  rock 
or  mountain  ice,  which  is  often  feen  to  the 
height  of  more  than  fifty  feet  above  the 
water,  and  isat  leaft  nine  times  the  fame 
4^pth    below    wat^r.      Tlwfe  prodigious 
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malles  of  ice  are  frcqaently  left  in  ihoai 
water,  fixed  as  it  were  to  the  ground ;  and 
in  that  flate  remain  many  months,  it  is 
faid  even  years,  undilTolved,  chilling  ail  the  * 
circumambient  part  of  the  atmofphcrc  to 
ibe  diftance  of  many  miles.  In  1 753  and 
11754,  the  ice  caufedib  violent  a  cold,  that 
hor£bs  ai^  iheep  dropped  down  dead  on 
account  of  it,  as  well  as  for  want  of  food. 
Horfcs  were  obferved  to  feed  upon  dead 
cattle,  and  the  iheep  to  cat  of  each  other^s 
WQoL  Along  with  the  ice  there  arrives 
yearly  a  number  of  bearc,  which  commit 
great  ravages,  particularly  among  the  flieep. 
Imamcdiately  on  their  appearance  the  na- 
tives attempt  to  deftroy  them,  and  fomc- 
times  drive  them  back  to  the  ice,  with  which 
they  often  float  off  again.  The  government 
of  Denmark  encourages  the  people  to  de*- 
ftroy  thefe  animals,  by  paying  a  premium  c£ 
ten  dollars  for  every  bear  that  is  killed  :  and 
their  fltins  are  alfo  piirchafed  for  the  king. 

It  is  commonly  <  obferved  that  wood 
thrives  well  in  Iceland  ;  nay,  there  are  very 
few  trees  to  be  found  in  the  whole  iiland, 
yet  indubitable  proofs  exift,  that  wood  for- 
merly grew  there  in  great  abundance.  In 
General  vegetation  is  remarkably  deficient. 

Corn 
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Corn  cannot  be  cultivatedhere  to  any  ad- 
vantage ;  though  cabbages,  parfley,  tur- 
nips^ and  peafc^  may  be  met  with  in  five 
m  fix  gardens,  which  aie  faidto  be  all  that 
aire  upon  the  wbote  ifland» 

Notwithftanding  all  the  disadvantages  of 
die  climate^  the  niitriber  of  inhabitants  of 
Iceland  is  com]$i;^ed  ait  about' fee ty  thou{and« 
This^  however  is  by  no  means  adequate  to 
the  extent  erf  the  country,  which  is  eom- 
puted  at  four  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
an  hundred  and  iixty  in  breadth.  It  has 
been  much  more  populous  in  former  times, 
but  great  numbers  have  been  deftroyed  by 
contagious  difeafes  ;  and  many  parts  of  the 
ifland  have  alfo  been  depopulated  by  famine, 
chiefly  occafioned  by  the  Grenland  floating 
ice,  which,  when  it  comes  in  great  quanti- 
ties, prevmits  the  grafs  from  growing,  and 
puts  an  entire  ftop  to  fifhing,  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 

To  the  honour  of  the  Icelanders,  though 
they  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  in  a  far  lefs 
degree  than  moil  other  nations,  they  are 
much  inclined  to  religion.  They  never  pais 
a  river,  or  any  other  dangerous  place,  with- 
out 
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bitants  live  fo  long  as  to  be  tired  of  life,  and 
caufe  themfelves  to  be  removed  to  a  lefs  fa- 
lubrious  air.  A  Norwegian  of  an  hundred 
years  of  age  is  not  accounted  paft  his  labour; 
and  in  1733,  four  couples  were  married, 
and  danced  before  his  Danifh  Majefty,  at 
Fredcrickftall,  whofe  ages,  when  joined, 
exceeded  eight  hundred  years. 

Even  ffoft  and  fnow  have  hcie  their  cTna- 
veniencies,  as  they  facilitate  the  convey-? 
ance  of  goods  by  land  ;  but  fudden  thaws, 
and  fnow-falls  have  fometiraes  dreadful  ef- 
fefts,  and  deftroy  whole  villages. 

No  country  experiences  greater  vicifli* 
tudes  from  the  revolution  qf  the  earth  round 
the  fun.  At  l^^^rgen^  the  longeft  days  cour 
fift  of  nineteen  hourt,  and  the  ihorteH  of 
about  fix.  In  fummer  the  inhabitants  can. 
read  and  write  at  midnight  by,  the  light  of 
the-  Iky  ;  and  in  the  moft  northerly  parts, 
about  midfummer^  the  fun^  is*  continually 
above  the  horizon.  In  thofe. parts,  how^ 
ever,  in  the  noiddle  of  winter,  there  is  otdy 
a  faint  glinraiering  of  light  at  noon,  for 
about  an  hour  arnd  an  half^  owing  to  the 
refledion  of  the  fun's  rays  on  the  moun^ 
tains.  Nature,  notwithflanding,  has  beea 
•'  fo 
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(o  kind  to  the  Norwegians,  that  in  thd 
midft  of  their  darknefs,  the  iky  is  fo  ferene^ 
and  the  moon  and  the  aurora  borealis  fo  n 
bright,  that  they  can  carry  on  their  fifhery 
and  work  at  their  fcveral  trades  in  the  open 
air. 

Norway  is  reckoned  oiie  of  the  moft 
ttionntainotis  countries  in  the  worlds  con- 
taining a  chdn  of  unequal  mountains  run- 
ning from  fouth  ^to  north  ;  of  which  that 
of  Dofrefield  is  accounted  among  the  high- 
eft  in  Europe,  They  are  interfered  by  ri- 
vers and  cataracts,  which  fall  down  dread* 
ful  precipices,  and  are  paflable  only  by 
flight  tottering  wooden  bridges,  which  ren- 
der trayelling  in  this  country  exceedingly 
terrible  and  dangerous.  But  providence  has^ 
endowed  the  inhabitants  with  an  intfepidi-* 
ty  proportioned  to  their  exigencies.  This  aj^* 
pears  from  their  aftonilhitig  activity  in  reco* 
vering  Ibeep  and  goats,  when  penned  u^ 
through  a  falfe  ftep,  in  one  of  thofe  tre- 
mendous precipices*  The  owner  dire6li 
himfelf  to  be  lowered  down  from  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  fitting  on  a  crofs  ftick^ 
tied  to  the  end  of  a  long  f  ope  j  and  when 
he.  arrives  at  the  place  where  the  cfeaturb 

C       ^  ^   Aandi, 
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ftarids,  he  fattens  it  to  the .  fame  cord, 
and  it  is  drawn  up  with  himfelf. 

In  the  mountains  of  Norway  there  are, 
caverns  of  fuch  prodigious  extent  as  fur- 
paffes  all  that  We  meet  with  in  the  accounts 
of  other  countries.  One  of  them,  called 
Dolfteen,vwas  in  i75o,vi{ited  by  two  cler- 
gymen, who  reported  that  they  proceeded 
in  it  till  they  hd^rd  the  fea  dafhing  over 
their  heads  ;  that  the  paflkge  was  as  wide 
and  as  high  as  an  ordinary  church,  the 
fides  perpendicular,  and  the  roof  vaulted  ; 
that  they  defcended  a  flight  of  natural 
itairs,  but  when  they  arriyed  at  ano- 
ther, they  durft  not  venture  to  proceed, 
but  returned  ;  and  that  they  confumed  two 
candles  going  and  returning. 

The  rivers  and  frefh- water  lakes' in  this 
country  are  numerous,  well  flocked  with 
fifli,  and  navigable  for  Ihips  of  confiderable 
burden.  Some  of  thofe  lakes  contain  float- 
ing iflands,  formed  by  the  cohefion  of  roots 
of  trees  and  of  Ihrubs  ;  and,  though  torn 
from  the  main  land,  bear  herbage  and  trees. 
Extraordinary  inftances  are  related  of  the 
formation  of  fome  of  the  fmaller  lakes.  In 
1702,  the  noble  family-feat  of  Borge,  near 

Frede- 
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Frcdericftadt,  fuddenly  funk  with  all  its 
towers  and  battlements,  into  an  abyfs  an 
hundred  fathoms  in  depth ;  and  its  fcitc 
was  inftantly  occupied  witli  a  piece  of  wa- 
ter, which  formed  a  lake  nine  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  about  half  as  broad.  This 
melancholy  accident  was  occaiioned  by  the 
foundation  being  undermined  by  the  waters 
of  a  river*  • 

The  moft  apparently  fabulous  accounts  of 
(he  ancients^  concerning  fea-monfters,  are 
rendered  credible  by  the  productions  of  the 
Norwegian   feas ;    and    the   fea*fnake,  or 
ferpent  of   the  Ocean,  is  no  longer    ac- 
counted a  chimera.    In  tys^y  ^^^  of  them 
was  (hot  by  the  mailer  of  a  (hip.    It's  head 
refembled  that  of  a  horfe  ;  the  mouth  and 
eyes  were   large    and  black,  and  a  white 
mane  hung  from  its  neck.     It  floated  on 
the   furface  of  the  water,  and  held  its  hesjd 
at  leaft  two  feet  out  of  the.fea.     Between 
the   head  and  neck  were  feven  or   eight 
thick    foldsy  and  the   length  of  the  fnake 
was    more  than  an  hundred  yards,  fome 
lay  fathoms.  They  have  a  remarkable  aver- 
fion  to  the.fmell  of  caftor  ;  for  which  reafon 
ihip  -  matters     provide     thenjfelves     witjii 
quantities  of  that  drug,  to  prevent  being 
C  z  overfet  j 
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^overfet;  the  ferpent's  olfaftory  nerves  being 
endowed  with  great  fenllbility.  The  parti- 
culars related  of  this  animal  would  be  incre- 
dible, were  they  not  attefted  upon  oath. 
Wc  are  informed  by#Egcdc,  a  very  reputa- 
ble author,  that  on  the  6th  of  July,  i734> 
a  large  and  frightful  fea-monfter  raifed  it- 
felf  fo  high  out  of  the  water,  that  its 
head  reached  above  the  main-top-maft  of 
the  Ihip  ;  that  it  had  a  long  Iharp  fnout, 
broad  paws,  and  fpouted  water  like  a 
whale;  that  the  body  feemed  to  be  co- 
vered with  fcales;  the  Ikin  was  uneven 
and  wrinkled,  and  the  lower  part  was 
formed  like  a  fnake.  The  body  of  this  ^ 
nionfter  is  faid  to  be  as  thick  as  a  hogf- 
head ;  his  Ikin  is  variegated  like  a  tortoif^- 
ihell  ;  and  his  excrement,  which  floats  on 
the  furface  of  the  water,  is  corrofive,  and 
blifters  the  hands  of  the  feamen  who  hap- 
pen to  touch  it. 

But  a  more  wonderful  produftion  yet 
remains  to  be  mentioned — the  Kraken,  or 
Kervien— which  nothing  but  the  ftirongeft 
proof  of  its  exiftence  could  admit  into  the 
catalogue  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Its  bulk 
is  faid  to  be  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumfe- 
rence; and  when  part  of  it  appears  above 

the 
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the  water,  it  refembles  a  number  of  fmall 
iflands  and  fand-banks,  on  which  fifli  dif- 
port  therofelvcs,  and  fea- weeds  grow.  Up- 
on it$  emerging  further,  there  appears  a 
number  of  pellucid  ^tntennae,  each  about  the 
height,  form,  and  iize  of  a  moderate  maft ; 
and  by  their  a6:ion  and  re-adion  he  gathers 
his  food,  which  confifts  of  fmall  fifhes. 
When  he  finks,  which  he  does  gradually,  a 
dangerous  fwell  of  the  fea  fucceeds,  and  a 
kind  of  whirpool  is  immediately  formed  in 
the  water.  In  1680,  a  young  kraken  pe- 
riflied  among  the  rocks  and  clefts  at  Alfta- 
hong,  and  his  death  was  attended.by  fuch 
a  flench,  that  the  channel  where  it  died 
was  impalTable. 

On  the  coaft  of  Norway,  in  lat.  6y  deg. 
is  that  dreadful  vortex  or  whirlpool,  called 
by  navigators  the  Navel  of  the  Sea,  and  by 
fbmc  Maleftrbm,  or  Molkoeftrom.  The 
ifland  Moflcoe,  from  whence  this  ftream  de- 
rives^ its  name,  lies  between  the  mountaia 
Hefleggen  in  Lof6den,  and  the  ifland  Ver, 
which  are  about  ont  league  diftant ;  and  be- 
tween the  ifland  and  coaft  on  each  fide,  the 
fiream  makes  its  way.  Between  Molkoe 
and  Lofoden  it  is  near  four  hundred  fathoms 

C3  deep; 
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deep  ;  but  between  the  former  and  Ver,-  Is 
fo  {hallow  as  not  to  afford  paffage  for  a  fmall 
fhip*— Whea  it  is  flood,  the  ftream  runs  up 
the  country  with  a  boifterous  rapidity  ;  and 
when  it  is  ebb,  returns  to  the  fea  with  a  vio- 
lence and  noife  unequalled  by  the  loudeft 
cataradls.  It  is  heard  at  the  diflance  of  many 
leagues  ;  and  fo  violent  is  the  current,  that 
if  a  ihip  gomes  near,  it  is  immediately 
drawn  irrefiftibly  into  the  vortex,  and  car- 
ried down  to  the  bottom  in  a  moment,^ 
when  it  is  daihed  to  pieces  againft  the 
rocks :  and  juft  at  the  turn  of  the  ebb 
and  flood,  when  the  water  becomes  ftill  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  rifes  again  in 
fcattered  fragments,  fcarcely  to  be  knowii 
for  the  parts  of  a  (hip.  When  it  is  agitated 
by  a  ftorm,  it  has  reached  veffels  at  the  dijT- 
tance  of  more  thin  a  Norway  mile,  where 
the  crews  have  thought  themfelves  in  per* 
fed:  fecurity.  Even  animals,  which  have 
come  too  near  the  vortex,  have  expreflcd 
their  utmoft  terrof  when  they  find  the 
ftream  irrefiftible.  Whales  are  frequently 
carried  away  ;  and  the  moment  they  feel 
'the  force  of  the  water,  they  ftruggle  againft 
it  with  all  their  mighty  howling  and  bellow- 
ing 
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ing  in  k  frightful  manner-  The  like  happens 
frequently  to  bears,  which  attempt  to  fwim 
to  the  ifland  to  prey  upon  the  (heep. 

The  Norwegians  themfelves  are  almoft 
as  extraordiaary  as  the  country  which  they 
inhabit.  Every  native  is  an  artizan,  and 
fupplies  his  family  in  all  its  neceffaries  with 
his  own  manufaftures  ;  fo  that  in  Norway 
there  are  very  few  trades  by  profeffion. 
From  being  formerly  the  moft  turbulent  ^nd 
refradlory,  they  are  now  the  moft  quiet  and 
loyal  fubje6ls  in  Europe  ;  which  may  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  barbarity  and  tyranny 
of  their  kings,  when  a  feparate  people* 
Since  the  union  of  Calmar,  which  united 
Norway  to  Denmark,  their  hiftory  and  in-^ 
terefts  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  that  king- 
dom ;  the  fovereign  of  which  derives  from 
them  an  annual  revenue  of  near  two-4iun- 
dred  thoufand  pounds,  chiefly  from  the  pro- 
duce of  the  immenfe  foreft  with  which  the 
country  ^bounds. 
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LETTER     IV, 


J[7  ASSINGthe  Scaggene  Se^a,  or  Categate, 
pn  the  fouth  of  Norway,  we  arrive  in  Deu-^  * 
piark,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts^ 
One  of  thefe  is  the  peoinfula  of  Jutland  ; 
;pnd  the  other  the  iflanda  at  the  entrance  jof- 
Xho  Baltic,  It  defer vcs  to  be  remairkcdj^, 
that  though  all  thefe  coUeftively  conftituta 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  yet  not  any  onQ 
of  them  is  feparately  called  by  that  name, 
Copenhagen,  the  nnLetropolis,  fl:an4s  in  ths 
ifland  pf  !^ealand.  .  " 

Jutland  is  the  largeft,  as  well  as  moft  fejF^ 
tile,  of  all  the  provinces  of  this  kingdornj^ 
^nd  produces  abundance  of  all  foxts  pf  graia 
^ni  paftur^ge,  A  gr^at  number  of  fmaU 
prattle  are  bred  in  this  province,  and  after- 
wards tranfporte^  into  Holftein,  to  be  fed 
fertbefofeign  4nafk?tSt  2<eal2m4  is  for  the 
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moft  part  a  fandy  foil,  but  not  unfertile  in 
grain  and  pafturage  ;  and  is  agreeably  varie« 
gated  with  woods  and  lake&.  Spring  and 
autumn  arc  fcafons  fcarcely  known  in  Den- 
mark, on  account  of  the  fudden  tranfitions 
from  cold  to  heat,  and  from  heat  to  cold^ 
which  diftinguiilh  the  climate  of  this  kin^« 
dom.  In  all  the  northern  provinces  of  Den* 
mark  the  winters  are  extremely  fevere,  and 
during  thofe  feafbns'^all  the  harbours  are 
frozen  up* 

The  feudal  fyftem  ftill  prevails  in  this 
country,  in  a  degree  moft  injurious  to 
the  interefts  of  the  people.  The  grcateft 
part  of  the  lands  in  Denmark  and  Holftein 
are  fiefs ;  and  the  ancient  nobility,  by  grants 
which  they  extorted  at  different  times  from 
the  crown,  acquired  fuch  a  power  over  th^ 
peafantry,  and  all  thofe  who  refided  upon 
their  eftates,  that  at  length  they  reduced 
them  to  a  ftate  of  extreme  flavery*  The 
iituation  of  the  people  has  indeed  been  ren-^ 
dered  fomewhat  Icfs  grievous  by  modefQ 
^di^S,  but  they  ftill  are  fubjefl:  to  the  op^p 
preffion  of  ariftocratical  tyranny  ;  continu-* 
ing  to  be  difpofed  of  at  the  will  of  their 
lof ds,  many  of  whom  retain  the  power  of 
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life  and  death  upon  their  eftates.  Nothing 
is  more  common  in  this  country  than  to  lee 
an  induftrious  peafant,  after  labouring  feve- 
ral  years  to  cultivate  a  poor  farm,  with  a 
view  of  enjoying  at  laft  the  profit  qf  his 
toil,  removed  by  his  rapacious  landlord  to 
another  fpot  of  a  fimilar  defcription,  where 
the  fam^  ungrateful  taik,  and  the  fame  dif- 
appointmcnt  again  await  him.  This  perni** 
cious  practice  throws  the  greatcft  damp  up- 
on the  efforts  of  induftry,  and  prevents  thofe 
improvements  in  agriculture  which  would 
other  wife  be  introduced  ;  the  confequence 
of  which  is,  that  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  in- 
habitants are  in  a  ftate  of  great  poverty. 

By  an  aftual  numeration  made  in  1759^ 
of  his  Danifli  majefty's  fubjeds  in  his  do- 
minions of  Denmark,  Norway,  Holftein^ 
the  iflands  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  counties  ot 
pldenburgh  and  Dclmenhorft  in  Weftpha- 
lia,  they  were  faid  to  amount  to  :i, 444,000 
fouls,  exclufive  of  the  Icelanders  and  Green- 
landers.  However  difproportioncd  this 
number  may  feem  to  the  extent  of  the  Da* 
nifli  dominions,  yet  it  is  greater  than  could 
be  6xpe6led  from  the  uncultivated  ftate  of 
the  country. 

The 
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The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Denmark  pdt 
fefled  a  degree  of  courage  which  approach- 
ed even  to  ferocity  ;  but  they  are  now  great* 
\y  declined  from  that  enterprifing  ipirit, 
which,  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
centuries,  rendered  them  formidable  to  the 
Britifti  dominions.  They  are  now  become 
indolent,  timid,  and  dull  of  apprehenfion. 
They  are  much  addicted  to  intemperance  in 
drinking,  and  convivial  entertainments  ; 
.  but  their  nobility,  who  now  begin  to  vifit 
the  other  courts  of  Europe,  are  gradually 
refining  from  the  vulgar  habits  of  their  an- 
ceftors. 

Denmark  Proper  affords  fewer  durioiities 
than  the  other  parts  of  his  Danifh  majefty's 
dominions,  if  we  except  the  Royal  Mufeum 
at;  Copenhagen,  which  contains  a  numerous 
toUeftion,  both  natural  and  artificial.  We 
iind  here  a  noble  affemblage  of  ancient  coins, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  Confiils  in  the  time 
of  the  Roman  ReJ)ubUc,  and  of  the  Empe- 
rors, after  the  feat  of  empire  was  divided 
between  Rome  and  Conftantinople.  Among 
the  contents  of  this  repofitory,  is  a  beautiful 
cabinet  of  ivory  and  ebony,  made  by  a  Da- 
tfdih  artifl  whQ  was  blind^  Here  are  likewife 

to 
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to  be  fcen  two  famous  antique  drinking  vef- 
fcls ;  one  of  gold,  the  other  of  filver,  and 
both  of  the  form  of  a  hunting  horn.  That 
of  gold  feems  to  be  of  Pagan  manufadhire  j 
and  from  the  raifed  hieroglyphical  figures  on 
its  outfide,  it  probably  was  ufed  in  religious 
ceremonies.  It  is  about  two  feet  nine  inches 
long,  weighs  an  hundred  and  two;  ounces, 
and  contains  two  Englifh  pints  and  a  half. 
The  other,  of  iilver,  weighs  about  four 
pounds,  and  is  called  Cornu  Oldenburgicum. 
This,  they  fay,  wasprefented  to  Otho,  firf^ 
Duke  of  Oldenburg,  by  a  ghoft ;  but  the 
more  probable  opinion  is,  that  this  veflel 
wis  made  by  the  order  of  Chriftian  I.  King 
of  Denmark,  thefirft  of  the  Oldenburg  race, 
who  occupied  the  throne  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  mufeum  is 
likewife  furniihed  with  a  prodigious  number 
of  aftronomical,  optical,  and  mathematical 
inftrumentSt  Many  curious  aftronomical 
inftruments  are  likewife  placed  in  the  round 
tower  at  Copenhagen,  which  is  fo  contrived 
that  a  coach  may  drive  to  its  top.  With 
this  extraordinary  ftru<9:ure  the  name  of 
Tycho  Brahc,  the  celebrated  aftronomer  of 
Penmark,  and  one  of  the  greateft  men  it 

ever 
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ever  produced,  obtrudes  itfelf  upon  our  re- 
membrance. . 

Among  the  curiofities  in  Denmark  are 
the  ancient  infcriptions  upon  rocks,  which 
are  mentioned  both  by  antiquaries  and  hif-" 
torians.  Thefe  charaders  are  Runic,  and  fo 
imperfedly  underftood  even  by  the  learned^ 
that  their  meaning  is  extremely  uncertain* 
They  are  however  conjedured  to  be  hifto* 
rical,  and  tg  be  the  old  and  original  manner 
of  writing,  before  the  ufe  of  paper  of  any 
kind,  and  waxen  tables  was  known.  The 
village  of  Anglen,  lying  between  Kenfburg 
and  Kefwick,  is  alfo  efteemed  a  curiofity^ 
as  giving  its  name  to  the  Angles,  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
anceftors  of  the  bulk  of  the  modern  Eng- 
lifli.  In  contemplating  fuch  an  incident  in 
the  hiftory  of  our  country,  1  know  not  whe-^ 
ther  the  national  pride  of  an  Englifhman 
receives  addition  or  abafement ;  and  it 
would  feem,  that  to  determine  the  point, 
he  muft  have  a  more  perfect  acquaintance 
with  his  genealogy  than  ever  can  be  acquir- 
ed. To  thofe,  however,  who  eftee^  them- 
felves  defcendants  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,-  it 
may  afford  fome  pleafure  to  reflect,  that  the 

jpurity 
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purity  of  the  Latin  language  was  revived  iit 
Scandinavia,  in  the  perfon  of  Saxo-Gram-* 
maticus,  at  a  time  (the  twelfth  century,) 
lyhen  it  was  dormant  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  European  continent.  This  northern 
Hiftorian,  like  his  cotemporaries,  has 
adopted  the  moft  ridiculous  abfurdities  of  re- 
mote antiquity  ;  but  he  has  enobled  them 
by  a  ftyle  which  gives  dignity  ,  even  to  the 
extravagance  of  fi6lion.  We  karn  from 
him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  ancient 
Danes  had  their  bards,  who  recited  the  mi- 
litary atchievements  of  their  heroes  ;  and 
that  their  nrft  hiftorical  produdions  were 
f ompofed  in  verfc. 

The  famous  city  of  Hamburg  lies,  geo- 
graphically fpeaking,  within  the  limits  of 
Ducal  Holftein,  the  property  of  the  King 
of  Denmark ;  but  it  is  an  imperial,  free,' 
and  Hanfeatic  city,  having  the  fovereicrnty 
of  a  fmall  diftri6t  round  it,  of  about  tea 
miles  in  circuit.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  flou- 
rifhing commercial  towns  in  Europe;  and 
though  the  kings  of  Denmark  ftilllay  claim 
to  certain  privileges  within  its  walls,  it  may 
.be  coniidered  as  an  independent  common- 
wealth.     The   number   pf  jts  inhabitants 

amount 
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amount  to  near  200,000.  Befides  a  vaft  va» 
riety  of  noble  edifices^  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, it  has  two  (pacious  harbours,  formed 
by  the  river  Elbe,  which  runs  through  the 
town  ;  and  no  lefsthan  eighty*  four  bridges 
thrown  over  its  canals* 
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LETTER     V. 


T. 


HE  country  next  in  my  rout  is  Lap- 
land, part  of  which  belongs  to  the  Danes  ; 
the  moft  valuable  to  the  Swedes  ;  and  the 
eaftern  diftri6l  to  the  Ruffians.  But  the 
Swedifh  Lapland  is  the  object  chiefly  confi- 
dered  by  authors  in  defcribirig  this  country. 
From  the  northern  fituation  of  Lapland, 
you  will  eafily  conceive,  that  for  fome 
months  in  the  fummer,  the  inhabitants 
have  perpetual  day,  and  during  winter, 
their  night  is  of  fimilar  duration  ;  but  in 
the  latter  feafon  they  are  fb  well  affifted  by 
the  twilight  and  the  aurora  borealis,  that 
they  are  never  obliged  to  difcoiitinue  their 
work  on  account  of  darknefs.  The  heats 
of  lummer  are  exceffive  for  a  (hort  time  ; 
bvit  fuch  is  the  fe verity  of  the  winter  cold, 
that  it  is  no  unufual  thjng  for  the  lips  to  be 

frozen 


frozen  to  thft  cu^  in  attempting  to  drink ; 
and  the' limbs  "diP  the  inhabitants  are  very 
often  cxpofed  to  mortification  from  fexf  •'erne 

frigidity-^  -;:  '  .  ;/; 

Laplanid' Cbidfitli  o^a'yaftmals  of  moun* 
tains,  irffegiiiarly  crowded  togbther,  but  in- 
terfeded  by  .riversand  lakes,  containing  an 
in<iredit)l6  liufnbeir  of  iflands,  fome  6f  which 
are^  tixceedirigly  jplfeafant,  and  reprded  by 
the  natives  as  the  terreftrial  paradlfel  Dvil^ 
ley  ^ftfrefts,  unhealthy  moraffe^,^  and  barren 
jplains^  cohftitiite  a  great  piVt  6f  the  flat 
fcou'ntry^  whcre4he  ftate  of  theinhabitatfts; 
nctwithftdndiiig'  the  powerful Jfifluence  o( 
habit^  muft  be;^3rtremely''ttnTcohifdri:able^^ 
If  aAy  thing  can  cortipcriiite  the  in  tempera- 
ture 6f  thofe  dfUry  ciittiatfes,  it  Is  whend 
frdft,  lucceeding  a  teiti|)orary  thaw,  pre- 
fenti  the  Laplander  wiih  a  Imooth  level  of* 
ice,  over  which  life  travels  with,  a  rein-deer 
in  a  fledge,  at  a  rate  of  prodigious  rapidity* 
This  Celebrated  ahirnal  has  a  great  fefem-F 
blance  to  the  fta^,  only  it  fome  what  droops 
the  head,  and  the  horns  projedl  forward* 
On  moving  its  legs,  it  makes  a  cracking 
jioife,  which  is  attributed  to  the  feparating, 
isind  afterwards  bringing  together  the  divi- 

J)  lions 
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lions  of  the  hoof,  the  under  part  of  which  k 
entirely  covered  with  hain  The- fame  nc- 
ceflity  which  obliges  the  Laplander  to  ufe 
Ihow-fhoes,  makes  the  extraordinary  for- 
mation of  the  rein-de^r*s  hoof  to  be  equally 
convenient  in  paffing^  over  fnow,  by  pre- 
venting it  from  finking  too  deep,  which 
would  unavoidably  be  the  cafe,  did  the 
weight  of  the  animaFs  bpdy  reft  only  o^  a 
fmall  point,  . . ,  >  ;    , 

In  fummer  the  rein-deer  provide  them- 
felves  with  leaves  and  grais,  and  in  the  winv 
ter  they  live  upon  mpls.  .  This  they  have  a 
wonderful. ;f?ga.city  in  finding  out  ;  aijd 
when  found,  they  fcriape  with  their  feet  the 
Ihow  that  covers  it*  It  is^inconceiyable  on 
how  fmall  a  quantity  pf  food  they  fubfift, 
and  the  lei^gth  of  jpyrpey  which  thpy  are 
neverthelefs  abje  to  perform.  T^e  rein- 
deer isharneffcd  to^  ki^i.d  jo.f  fledge,  fliaped 
like  a  fmall  boat,  in  wjaich  the  traveller^ 
well  fecured  from  r cold,  is.  laced  down; 
holding  in  one  hand  the  reins,  aud^  in  the 
other  a  kind  of  bludgeon,  fo^keep  the  vehi*^ 
cle  clear  of  any  ii^apedin^ents.  from,  ice  or 
fnow.  .  The  rein-d?er  :^re  fo  fg^fp , and  trac-? 
table,  that  the  driver  is  atlittle  or  no  trour 

ble 


ble  in  direAing  them  ;  their  inftio^  iti 
choofing  the  road^  and  fhaping  their  courfe]^ 
being  affifted  by  their  acquaintance  wjit}l  the 
country  during  the  fummer  months,  when 
they  live  in  the  woods..  At  night  they  look 
out  fox  their.provender ;  andfcanty  as  is 
their  ufual  fare,  \their  milk  often. helps 
towards  the  fupport  of  their  ,maftcn  Their 
ilefli  is  a  well-tafted  food,  as  are  like  wife 
their  milk  and  chcefc} ;  their  fkln  forms  ex* 
ceilent  cloathing  both  for  the  bed  and  the 
body  ;  and  their  mteflinee  and  tendons  (up^ 
ply  their  mafters  with  thread  and  cordage. 

With  all  thefc  excellent  .qualities,  the 
rein-deer  have : their  inconveniences.:  they 
are  fometimes  buried  in  the  fno^y^^  and 
they  frequently  grow  reftiy^  on  their 
journey,  to  the  no  fmall  danger. of  the 
driver. 

The  Laplanders  have  neither  writing  not 
letters  among  them,  but  a  number  of  hiero*^ 
glyphics,  that  they  ufe  in  their  Routidsy  a 
fort  qf  flicks  whiph  ferVe  thern  for  an  alma- 
nack* Thefe  hieroglyphics  theiy  alfo  ufe 
inftead  of  fignatures  in  matters  of  law#  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  among 
them  the  Chriftian  religion,  by  miffionaries 
D^  from 
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from  tbofe  parts  of  Scanditiavid,  where  the 
light  of  the  gofpcl  has  reached ;  but  they 
caiiiidt  yet  be  faid  to  be  Chriftians,  though 
the  king  of  Denmark  has  inftituted  fomtf 
religious  feminarics  among  them.  The  ma* 
jority  of  the  inhabitants  pra6life  as  grofe  fu- 
perftitions  ind  idolatries  as  are  to  be  found 
amongft  any  people  i  'strid  thofe  of  a  na- 
ture fo  abfurd,  that  they  fcarcely  deferve 
to  be  mentioned^  were  it  not  that  the  num- 
ber and  extravagance  of  thetn  have  induced 
the  northern  traders  to  beiieVe  that  they 
are  Ikilful  in  magic  and  divitiaticfn.  To  fa-^ 
Vour  this  deceit,  their  magicians',  who  are  a 
peculiar  fet  of  men,  employ  what  they 
call  a  drum,  made  of  the  hollowed  trunk  of 
a  fir,  pine,  of  birch  tree^  oiie  end  of  which 
is  covcfred  with  Ikin.  On  this  thty  draw 
with  a  kind  of  red  colour,  the  figilres  of 
their  own  gods,  as  well  as  of  Jefos  Chrift, 
the  apo'ftles,  the  fun,  moon,  ftars,  birds, 
and  rivers.  To  fonje  of  thefe  they  loofely 
attach  one  or  two  brafs  rings,  which,  when 
the  drum  is  bbaten  with  a  little  hammer, 
dance' over  the  figures  ;  arid,  according  to 
their  progrefs,  the  forcerer  forms  his  prog- 
Aoflications.    Thefe  whimfical  ceremonic^ 

*rc 
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are  ufually  performed  fb^r  gaiti ;  and  the  nor- 
thern fhip-ma^liers  are  fuch  dupes .  to  ^e 
arts  of  thefe  impoftor^,  that  they  often  buy 
from  them  a  magic  cord,  contaming  a 
number  of  knotsj  by  loofening  which^  ac- 
cording to  the  magieian'^s .  dircdions,  they 
have  the  weaknefs  to  expert  that  they  ihall 
obtain  what  wind  they  deifire.  The  Lap- 
landers ftjll  retain  the  worihip  of  many  of 
the  Teutonic  gods ;  but  have  like  wife 
amongft  them  great  remains  of  the  Druidi- 
cal  inftitutions,  and  they  believe  the  trans- 
migration of  the  foul. 

To  this  account  of  Lapland  I  have  to  fub- 
join  the  tranflation  of  an  ode^  compofed,  ^i 
yau  will  fee,  by  a  young  peafanft  of  that 
country,  on  the  courtftiip  of  his  miftrefs  ; 
and  1  am  perfuaded  you  ^ill  cfteem  it  as  no 
fnnall  curiofity.  It  is  written  in  the  vcrfc 
which  we  call  the  Sapphic. 

A   LAPLAlfD   ODE.    . 

li^at  mean  thefe  tedious  fotlAs  and  vripi 
That  ftill  by  fre&  aAd  ftefli^  delays?      . 

Protraft  alovef'i-pain?      ^  - 
Five  years  Fve  woo'd  my  Orra  fair, 
Rvc  years  my  fighs  have  filled  the  air. 

But  woo'd  and  jGgh*d  in  vain.  ^ 

JD*.  Of 
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Of  brandy-cags  almoft  a  fcorc. 

Of  beaver's  tongues  a  hundred  more, 

Pve  giv'n  her  kin  by  turns :  ' 
But  neither  cags  their  hearts  can  warm. 
Nor  tongues  prevail  to  foothe  the.  (^arm, 

y(\th  which  my  bofonx  bums.  ^ 

The  longcft  night  that  Lapland  knows,, 
The  longeft  day  that  ev^r  glows. 

Though  they  for  months  endure; 
Are  nought,  compared  to  one  fad  bout. 
In  which  my  heart  is  rack'd  with  doubt. 

That  Orra^s  not  fecure* 

O!  could  I  but  obtain  confent. 
And  lead  her  fmiling  with  content. 

Home  in  her  bridal  gown; 
No  Twain  Ja  Lapland  could  outgo 
The  joy,  the  raptures  I  fhoulcj  know, 
When  Orra  \s?as  my  own ! 

Our  happy  days  and  nights  would  then, 
Pafe  noted  'midft  the  haunts  of  men, 

In  a  delightful  round  3 
Smooth  as  the  ic-e,  fwift  as  the  race. 
When  rein-deer  in  tfte  rapid  chace,         ! 

O'er  frozen  valli^s  boun(i  > 


Wh«l^ 
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When  years  on  years  had  flown  away, 
At  laft  we'd  feal  piu'  clofing  day 

With  a  perpetual  kifs; 
And  lips  to  Ups  adhering  hA, 
As  a  cup  *  by  the  northern  blaft^ 

Expire  in  mutual  blifs ! 

*  An  exfribnation  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  pVBcediog 
account  of  Lapland«  where  mention  h  made  of  the  extreme 
iibvetity  of  the  cold. 
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LETTER    VI. 


JK.ETURNING  from  Lapland  we  enter 
the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  the  face  of  which 
refembles  much  that  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  in  mountains,  marflies,  and  bar» 
ren  plains  ;  with  this  difference,  that  it  has 
the  advantage  of  a  few  navigable  rivers.  It 
is  computed  to  be  in  length  eight  hundred 
ipiles,.  ixjpm  fouth  to  north,  and  in  breadth 
five  hundred.  The  foil  is  much  the  fame 
with  that  of  Denmark,  and  fome  parts  of 
Norway,  generally  very  poor,  but  in  other 
places  furprizingly  fertile*  The  riches  of 
Sweden  are  chiefly  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  having  mines  of  filver,  copper,  an^ 
iron,  which  exceed  any  in  Europe.  The 
firfl  gallery  of  one  filver  mine  is  a  hundred 
fathoms  below  the  furface  of  the  earth  :  the 
roof  is  fupported  by  prodigious  afhen  beams, 

and 
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and  from  thence  the  miners  defcend  above 
forty  fathoms  to  the  loweft  vein.  This  mine 
is  faid  to  produce  ?o,ooo  crowns  a,  year. 
The  produce  of  the  copper  mines  is  uncer- 
tain. The  iron  mine  employs  a  vaft  num^ 
ber  of  fmelting  houfes  ;  but  this  manufac-: 
ture  begins  to  fufFer  confiderable  diminu- 
tion, by  the  importation  of  American  bar 
iron  into  Europe.  The  whole  of  the 
Swedifli  mines  is  loaded  with  vaft  taxes  to 
the  government,  the  exigences  of  which  are 
cbiefly  fupportedby  the  refources  arifing 
from  thofe  fubterranean  trealiires* 

The  Swedes,  till  of  late  years,  were  ex- 
tremely negligent  of  tillage,  but  they  now 
begin  to  follow  the  agriculture  of  France 
and  England ;  and,  according  to  fome  ae? 
counts,  they  raife  almoft  as  much  corn  as  is 
neceflary  for  internal  coniiimptioh.  Goth- 
land produces  wheat, .  rye,  barley,  oats^ 
peafe,  and  beans  ;  and  in  cafe  of  deficiency 
the  people  are*  fupplied  from  Livoni^  and 
1^^  Baltic  provinces. 

T^^  national  charafter  ,of  the  Swedes 
has  varic;d.greatly  in  different  ages;  at  on^ 
time  bold,  maitial,  enterprizing:;  at  an- 
qthcr,  lajagiiid,  ina^live,  and  unambitious.: 

fomc- 
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fometiraes  high-fpirited  and  jealous  of  li- 
berty;' at  other  times  paffive  and  fubmiflive; 
At  prefent  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  a 
heavy  plodding  race  of  men,  ftrong  and 
hardy,  but  without  any  other  ambition  than 
that  of  iubfifting  themfelves  and  their  fami- 
lies as  well  ias  they  fcan' ;  but  to  whatever 
bbjeft  they  apply,  their  perfeverance  i^  in- 
defatigable. The  nobility  and  principal 
gentry  of  Sweden  are  brave^  polite,  and  hof- 
•pitable ;  have  high  notions  of  honor,  and 
ure  jealous  of  ther  national  interefts.  They 
are  in  genferal  more  converfaiit  in  polite  li- 
terature, tiianthofe  of  mafiy  other  more 
flburifliing- ftates* 

^  Stockholm,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
ftands  upon' fix  contiguous  iflaiids  ;  and  is 
tnrilt  upon  5?iles. '  The  caftle,  which  is  co- 
vered with  cdjiper,  hasneithfer  ftrength  nor 
beauty^;  but  is  commodious,  andaccom- 
rnodates  the  royal  court,  as  well  as  the  na- 
tiohal  courts  and  colleges*  The  harbour  is 
fpacious  and  convenient,  thotigh  difficult 
6f  accefs;  and  the  city  difplays  all  the*  exte- 
rior marks' of  magnificence.  But  the  com- 
pfffative  ^poverty  of  the  kingdoto  mtuft  ap- 
p^  %  -an  unfavourable  light,  when  wc 
" :;:!!(:  know 
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know  that  the  capital  of  the  national  bank 
fcarcely  amounts  to  half  a  million  fterling. 
An  academy  of  arts  and  fciehces  was  fomc 
years  fince  eftablifhcd  at  Stockholm,  and 
fiouriihed  under  the  patronage  of  the  late 
king,  whofe  unmerited  fate  reflefts  difgracc 
on  the  annals  of  the  country.  It  is  proba- 
ble ^  however,  from  the  education  of  th/ft 
prefent  fovereign,  that  he  will  extend  to 
fiich  an  inftitution  the  fame  benefits  of  the 
royal  influence  with  bis  illuftrious  predcr 
ceflbr. 

The  principal  univerfity  in  Sweden  li 
that  of  Upfal,  inftituted  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  patronized  by 
feveral  fucceflive  monarchs;  particularly  by 
the  great  Guftavus  Adolphus,  and  his 
daughter  Queen  Chriftiana,  who  emulated 
the  glory  of  her  father  by  her  liberal  encou* 
rigement  and  example,  in  promoting  the 
arts  of  peace.  There  are  in  thiis  univerfity 
near  fifteen  hundred  ftiidents ;  but  for  the 
moft  part  they  are  extremely  indigent,  and 
lodge -five  or  fix  together  in  Very  poor  iio» 
veh..  The  profeffors  in  different  branches 
of  literature  are  about  twenty-tMi^oi  but  their 
fdarics  in  general  are  fijiaU*  Inhere  is  anw 
<  '     "'  other 
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Other  univerfity  at  Abo  in  Finland,  tut  left 
flourifliing  than  the  preceding*  A  third, 
which  formerly  exifted  at  Lunden,  in 
Schonou,  is  now  fallen  into  decay.  In  eve* 
ry  diocefe  a  free  fchool  is  eftablifhed,  where 
the  youth  are  qualified  for  the  univerfity. 

Sweden,  like  the  northern  countries  in 
gefne/'al,  can  boaft  of  few  antiquities,  or  ar- 
tificial curiofities  ;  and  thofe  of  the  natural 
9l&fs»  are'  likewife  not  numerous,  A  few 
leagues  from  Gottenburg,  there  is  a  hide- 
ous precipice,  down  which  a  dreadful  cata- 
laft  of  water  rufties  with  fiich  impetuofity, 
that  large  mafts  and  other  bodies  of  timber 
that  are  precipitated,  difappear,  fome  fox; 
half  an  hour,  and  others  for  double  that 
ipace,  before  they  are  recovered*  The  bot- 
tom of  this  abyfs  has  never  yet  been  founds 
though  founded  by  lines  of  feveral  hundre4 
fathoms  in  length,  ,  In  the  fbut;hern  part  of 
Gothland,  there  is  ^  remarkable  (limy  lakejg 
which  finges  things  put  into  it. 

That  powerflil  ii^ftinft,  which  a(jtaches 
animalst  as  w^ll  as;  ]the  buipan  fpecies,  to 
the  qliwates  pf  thpir  native  couptry,  i$ 
i^rppglyeyinpjed  in^wedew  by  various  tribes 
oL.t^O!,  Wii  Pf.  pafTagef,  The  Swediih 
T*n,ii  »  hawks. 
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hawks  whcri  carfied  to  Prance  have  been 
khowri  to  re-yifit  the  Scandinavian  (hores ;  a$ 
appears  from  one  that  was  killed  in  Finland 
-With  an  iilfcription  on  a  fmall  gold  plate; 
importing'  that  it  belonged  to  the  French 
Kin?*     >  ^  * 

'  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  the  inconve- 
nience experienced  in  thi$  country  front 
the  nature  of  its  coin,  which  brings  to  one*^ 
mind  the  iron  money  of  Lycurgns.  Copi 
per  is  here  the  chief  medium  of  commerce; 
Large  pieces  of  this  metal  bear  upon  theni 
the  ftamp  of  their  current  value.  Sbmi 
of  theni  are  as  large  as  tiles,  and  a  cart  oi 
wheel-barrow  is  often  required,  to  carry 
home  a  moderate  fura.         V      .  '*^ 

The  annals  qf  Sweden  have  been  in  fe-^ 
veral  ages,  illuftrious  by  the  atchievementi 
of  heroic  princes  and  a  martial  people  ; 
yet  the  forces  of  the  country  confift  only 
of  a  regulated  militia,  calculated  at  pre- 
lent  at  about  forty  thoufand  men,  but  be- 
fore the  lofs  of  Livonia,  at  fixty  thoufend. 
The  cavalry  is  cloathed,  armed,  and  main- 
tained, by  a  rate  impofcd  upon  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  in  proportion  to  their  eftates  ; 
and  the  infantry  By  the  peafants.     Every 

farm 
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fiarm  of  fixty  or  fcvehty  pounds  per  annum^ 
is  charged  with  a  foot  fbldier,  furnifliing 
him  with  diet,  lodging  and  ordinary  cloaths, 
and  about  one  pound  a  year  in  money.  In 
lieu  of  this  a  little  wooden  houfe  is,fome- 
times  built  for  him  by  the  farmer,  who  al- 
lows him  hay  ^lid  pafturage  for  a  cow,  and 
ploughs  and  fpws  land  enough  to  fupply  him 
with  bread*  In,  former  times,  Sweden  has 
likewife  made  a  confiderable  figure  as  a 
maritime  power,  and  fitted  out  forty  fliips 
of  the  lin? ;  but  of  late  years,  their  (hips, 
as  well  as  their  docks,  have  been  greatly 
Iiegle£l;ed. 

,  .  Chriftianitjf  was  introduced  into  Sweden 
itt  the  ninth  century,  and  the  people  arc 
now  of  the  Lutheran  church  ;  the  tenets 
of  which  were  propagated  amongfl:  them 
by  Guftavus  Vafa,  about  the  year  1523. 
$0  great  is  their  averfiqn  to  popery,  that 
caAration  is  the  fate  of .  evefy  roman-ca- 
tholic  prieft  difcovered  iti  their  coUntry# 
A  c.onveriipn  to  popery,  or  a  long  Continu- 
ance undei*  excommunication  ^  which  can- 
jiot;pafs  without  the  King's  permiffion,  id 
pynifhed  by  unprifonment  and  exile* 

The 
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The  afcendcncy  acquired  by  France 
fome  years  fince,  in  the  councils  of  Swe- 
den, in  coniequ^aae  of  an  annual  fubfidy, 
has  had  a  pernicious  efFed  upon  the  ii]^tere(ls 
of  that  kingdom,  and  proved  the  caufe  of 
much  domeftic  jealouly  among  the  friends 
of  the  conftitution.  To  this,  doubtkfs, 
the  Swedifli  crown  was  ftrongly  induced 
by  the  deficiency  of  its  own  finances,  and 
the  defire  of  f^uring  an:  alliance  -vhich 
nii^ht  proted  it  again^  aiyr  hoi|lilc;  de%iM 
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HE  country  comprifcci  lind^r-  thi 
iiame  Rufikt^  comprcHetid^  <he  iibftEefii 
parts  of  Europe  and  Afia  ;  ffirctching  from 
the  Baltic  and  Sweden  on  the  Weft,  to 
Kamtfchatka  and  the  Eaftern  Ocean  ;  and 
on  the  North,  from  the  Frozen  Ocean,  to 
the  47th  degree  of  latitude.  It  is  of  an 
extent  nearly  equal  to  all  the  reft  of  Europe, 
and  greater  than  that  of  the  Roman  Eiii- 
j^ire  ill  tht  zenith  of  its  power.  The  ex- 
tremes both  of  climate  and  foil,  are  exem- 
plified within  the  limits  of  this  vaft  domi- 
^  nion.  The  cold  at  St.  Peterfburg,  during 
the  months  of  December,  January,  and 
February,  is  ufually  from  40  to  52  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point ;  though  com- 
monly, in  the  courfe  of  the  winter,  it  i« 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  fomc  degrees  lower. 

You 
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You  may  form  fbme  idea  of  a  cold  fb 
great,  on  being  told,  tkat  when  a  perfoil 
walk$  out  in  that  feVere  feafon,  the  cold 
makes  the  eyes  watcr^  and  that  water 
freezings  hangs  in  little  icicles  on  the  eye** 
iafhes.  As  the  coxxunon  |>eafants  ufually 
wear  their  beards^  you  may  fee  them  hang- 
ing at  the  chin  likb  a  folid  lump  of  ice^ 
Eveii  in  this  ftate,  hdwever^  the  bear4 
is  foynd  very  tifeful  in  prt)te£(ing  th# 
glands  of  the  throat ;  fo  that  the  (bldierg 
who  do  tidt  wear  their  beards,  are  obliged 
to  tie  a  han<ikerchief  under  the  chin  to  fup<r> 
ply  the  defed.  When  the  thermottwter 
has  ftood  iit  is  degtoe^  below  o,  boiling* 
i¥atef ,  thrown  up  into  the  air  by  an  engine^ 
which  made  it  fpfea^i  has  fHYLcti  dowx} 
perfed^ly  dry,  and  formed  into  ice. 

Nottvithftandiflg  this  fev^rity  of  the  cold 
iti  Ruifia^  the  inhabitants  are  fiiirnifhe4 
^ith  fu(^h  variotis  meatis  to  gtiafd  4gaini| 
it,  that  they  fufFcr  much  lefs  than  niight  be 
expeded^  Thejr  warm  their  houfes  by  an 
oven  conftnided  ivith  Several  flues^  and  the 
fcotuitry  abounds  with  woodf  wliich  is  the 
ccMnmbn  fuel.  They  can  regulate  the 
1firaj:inth  in  their  apartme;its  by  the  ther- 
£  mometer^ 
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mometer,  with  great  exaftiiefs  ;  opening 
or  ftiutting  the  flues,  to  increafe  or  dimi- 
nilh  the  heat.  Add  to  this,  that  the  win- 
dows in  the  huts  of  the  poor  are  very  fmall, 
that  as  little  cold  may  be  admitted  as  pof- 
fible  ;  while  in  the  houfes  of  perfohs  of 
condition,  the  windows  are  caulked  up 
againft  winter,  and  have  commonly  dou- 
ble: glafs  frames. 

Such  is  the  fituation  of  the  Ruffians 
within  doors  ;  and  when  they  go  out,  they 
af e  cloathed  fo  warmly,  and  covered  with 
furs,  that  they  almoft  bid  defiance  to  froft 
and  fnow.  It  is  obfervable,  befides,  that 
the  wind  is  feldom  violent  in  winter  ;  but 
when  it  blows  much,  th«  cold  is  exceedingly 
piercing. 

The  Ruffians  derive  from  the  rigor  of 
their, climate,  one  advantage  unknown  to 
the  inhabitants  of  other  nations,  which  is 
that  of  preferving  provifions  by  the  froft^ 
About  the  end  of  Oftober,  it  is  ufual  for 
good  houfewives  to  kill  their  pouitry,  and 
keep  them  in  tubs  packed  up  with  a  layer 
of  fno#  between  them,  and  then  take 
thdm  out  fo?ufe  as  occafion*  requires.  By 
this  m€ans>  they  likewife  fave  the  nou- 
^  riihment 
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rifliment  6f  the  animal  for  fcveral  months. 
Frozen  provifions  arc  brought  in  this  way 
even  from  the  diftance  of  Archangel  ;  and 
the  markets  in  Peterfburg  are  fupplied  with 
them  in  winter,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
would  otherwife  be  poflible.  One  may 
there  fee  vaft  ftacks  of  whole  hogs,  (hecp, 
fifh,  and  other  animals,  which  are  piled  up 
in  the  markets  for  fale. 

The  method  they  haye  of  thawing  frozen 
provifions  is  by  immerging  them  in  cold 
water,  by  which  the  ice  feems  to  be  ex- 
traded  out  of  the  body,  and  forms  a  tranf- 
parent  incruftation  round  it.  The  fame, 
end  has  been  attempted  by  the  means  of 
heat,  but  fuch  a  procefs  occafions  a  violent 
fermentation,  and  almoft  a  fudden  putrc- 
faftion  of  the  body  immerged. 

In  the  warmer  provinces,  of  Ruffia  grain 
grows  ill  great  plenty  ;  but  in  thofe  to- 
wards the  north  this  article  of  life,  fd  com- 
mon in  moft  other  countries,  is  extremely 
defedive.  In  fome  parts,  the  inhabitants, 
like  the  people  of  Scandinavia,  ufe,  inftead 
of  bread,  a  kind  of  faw-duft,  and  a  prepa- 
ration of  fifh  bones.  In  others,  they  are 
known  to  fubfift   chiefly  on  mulhrooms, 

E  2  which 
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which  the  foil  produces  in  great  abundanccr 
In  a  word,  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  hi- 
therto miferably  fed,  though  the  moft  lau- 
dable efforts  have  been  made  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  the  fubfequent  fovereigns,  to 
promote  an  acquaintance  with  agriculture* 
Thi&  extcnfive  country  is  particularly  fa- 
voured by  nature  in  one  refpedt,  I  mean, 
the  vart  communication  by  means  of  rivers, 
which  the  inland  parts  of  the  nation  have 
with  each  other.  The  moft  confiderablc 
.  of  thefe  are  the  Wolga,  or  Volga,  running 
caft  and  fouth^  which,  after  traVerfing  the 
greater  part  of  Mufcovy,  and  winding  a 
courfe  of  5000  Engliih  miles,  difcharges 
itfelf  into  the  Cafpian  fea.  What  deferves 
to  be  remarked,  there  is  not  in  the  whole 
of  this  courie^  a  fingle  cAtaraft  to  interrupt 
the  navigation.  While  it  produces  all 
kinds  of  fiflb,  it  fertilizes  the  lands  on  eachr 
fide  with  the  riche^  trees,  fruit»,  and  vege- 
tables of  various  kinds  ;  increafing  like  wife 
in  its  progiefs  the  benefits  it  communicates, 
by  dividing  itfell^  in  the  end,  intflr  more 
than  fevemty  branches,  by  which  it  enters 
the  Cafpian.  By  means  of  this  noble  river, 
th6  city  of  Mofcow  preferves  a  communi- 

catioa 
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cation  no^  only  with  all  the  fouthera  parts 
of  Ruffia,  but  even  with  Perfia,  Georgia, 
Tartary,  and  many  other  circumambient 
countries* 

Next  to  this  is  the  Don,  or  Tanais,  which 
leparates  the  moft  eaflern  parts  of  Ruflia 
from  Ana.  In  its  courfe  towards  the  eaft^ 
k  comes  fo  near  to  the  Wolga/^that  the 
Czar  Peter  had  projeded  a  communication 
between  them  by  means  of  a  canal ;  but 
this  grand  defign  wa^sfruftrated  by  an  irrup^ 
tion  of  the  Tartars.  This  river  difcharges 
itfelf  into  the  Palus  Maeotis,  or  Sea  of 
Azoph ;  and  exclulive  of  its  turnings  and 
windings,  runs  a  courie  of  four  hundred 
miles.  The  Borifthenes,  or  Dnieper,  which 
is  Ixkewife  one  c£  the  largeft  rivers  in  Eu- 
rope, runs  through  Lithuania,  the  country 
of  fome  tribes  of  the  CofTacs,  and  of  the 
Tartars,  and  falls  into  the  Euxine,  or  Black 
Sea,  at  Rinburn,  neaf  Oczakow  ;  exhi-^ 
biting  thirteen  cataracts  at  a  fmall  diflance 
from  each  other.  To  thcfe  may  be  added^ 
the  two  Dwinas,  one  of  which  difchargc$ 
itfelf  at  Riga  into  the  Baltic  ;  the  other, 
dividing  itfelf  into  two  branches  near  Arch* 

anzel^  falls  there  into  the  While  Sea. 

£  3  Ru^ 
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Ruflia  isMn  gcnefal  a  flat  level  country, 
except'  towards  the  north,  where  lie  t|ie 
Zimnaporas  mountains,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
famous  Montes  Riphsei  of  the  ancients* 
On  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Dnieper,  a  part 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains  extends  ;  and 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  t  he  Cafpian, 
Mount  Cauc^afus  boMers  a  range  of  vaft 
plains  ft  retching  to  the  Sea  of  Oral.  The 
northern  and  north-eaftern  provinces  are  in 
a  manner  defart  ;  but  in  general,  forefts 
abound  over  the  face  of  this  extenfive  coun- 
try :  and  the  wildnefs  of  the  fcenes  is 
equalled  by  that  of  the  inhabitants,  who  in 
many  parts  may  juftly  be  accounted  Pagans 
rather  than  Chriftians. 

Among  the  fpecies  of  fifhcs  with  which 
nature  has  plentifully  provided  the  Ruffians, 
is  that  called  Beluga,  which  refembles  a 
ilurgeoh.  It  is  commonly  from  twelve  to 
'fiftefen  feet  in  length,  weighing  from  nine 
to  fixteen  or  eighteen  hundred  weight. 
The  flefh  is  white  and  <lelicate,  and  of  the 
roe  of  it  is  made  the  famous  cavear,  fi> 
much  eftcemed  for  its  richnefs  and  flavour. 
^'  The  nuptial  ceremonies  of  the  Ruffians 
are  peculiar  to' themfelvcs ;  and  formerly 

conlifted 
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confiijted  of  fome  very  whimfical  rites^ 
many  of  which  are  now  fallen  into  difufe. 
Matches  are  frequently  made  by  the  pa«- 
rents,  without  the  parties  ever  feeing  each 
other.  After  the  preliminaries  have  been 
fettled,  the  bride  is  examined  Aark  naked 
by  a  certain  number  of  females,  who  have 
the  charge  of  correcting,  if  poffible,  any 
defefts  that  may  be  difcovered  in  her  per- 
fon.  On  the  day  of  folemnizing  the  mar- 
riage, (he  is  crowned  with  a  garland  of 
wormwood  ;  and  after  the  prieft  has  per- 
formed his  part  ^f  the  ceremonial,  his  clerk 
or  fexton  throws  a  handful  of  hops  upon 
the  head. of  the  bride,  expreffing  at  the 
fame  time  a  wifh  that  (he  may  proV;e  as 
fruitful  as  that  plaitt.  She  is  then  condu6ked 
hpme  to  the  houfe.of  the  bridegrom^  amidf}; 
abundanoe  of  ribaldry  and  indecent  gefti- 
cvjlatiofts,  which  are  now,  however,  daily 
declining  even  among  the  loweft  ranks* 
The  barbarous  treatment  of  wives  by  theju^ 
hufbands,  which  formerly  extended  even 
to  fcourging,  or  broiling  them  to  death,  is 
now  either  expreflly  prohibited  by  law^ 
or. by  particular  ftipulations  in  the  marriage 
contrad^« 

The 


.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  liH* 
other  uncultivated  people,  entertain  manjr 
falfe  notions  with  regard  to  the  ftatc  of  de-. 
parted  fouls,  Among  the  better*  fort  of  in^ 
habitants,  the  dead  body  is  ufually  kept 
above  ground  for  eight  or  ten»days  ;  during 
which  time  the  prieft,  who  is  hired  to  pray 
for  the  foul  of  the  deceafed,  fprinklea  the 
body  frequently  with  holy  water.  When 
|t  is  carried  to  the  grav?,  which  is  done 
with  a  parade  of  lamentation,  the  prieft 
produce^  a  ticket  ligned  by  the  bilhop  an4 
and  another  clergyman,  is  a  paffport  to 
Jicavent  This  being  put  into  the  coffixt 
betweeji  the  fingers  of  the  corpfe,  and  the 
inteitiaent  concluded,  thp  company  return 
to  the  de^eiafed's  houfe,  where  there  enfuea 
t  fcene  of  intoxicati<yo,  whifh,  among 
perlbiii  of  condition,  continues,  with  few 
intefmiffioiis^  during  thc^  ipace  of  forty 
^y*  ;  the  prieft  every  day  faying  prayers 
eWr  thfc  gravfc  of  the  decpafed. 

The  barbarity  of  the  Ruffii^ns  is  in  no- 
ting morfe  confpicuoui?  thin  in  the  feverit]^ 
•Ftheittorporal  puniffiprents,  which,  hot<^- 
ever  are  frequently  tihdergone  with  aftc^ 
ajlhip^  infenfibility.    The  finglc  and  dm^ 
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Me  knout  are  both  remarbably  excruciating. 
The  boring  and  cutting  out  of  the  tongue 
ire  likewifp  punishments  not  uncommon  ; 
and  Peter  the  Great  ufed  to  fufpehd  the 
robbers  upon  the  Wolga,  and  other  parts 
of  his  donqiinionst  by  iron  hooks  fixed  to 
their  ribs  on  gibbets,  where  they  writhed 
in  agonies^  to  the  number  of  hundreds,  oay 
thpufands  at  a  time^ 

You  may  well  imagine,  that  to  travel 
over  the  dpfarts  pf  Ruflia,  in  their  naked 
(late,  piuft  be  both  very  tedious  {^nd  fa« 
tiguing  ;  but  in  winter,  when  they  a*c  co. 
vercd  with  fnow>  this  is  perfortned  with 
great  facility.  The  fnow  being  frozen  hard 
enough  to  bear  them,  the  people  travel  iii 
fledges,  lined  with  thick  felt,  and  many  of 
them  drawfi  by  rein*deer.  In  the  interior 
parts  of  Ruffia,  however,  horfes  are  ufcd 
for  the  purpofe.  The  fledge-way  becomes 
lb  well  beaten  towards  Febniary,  that  they 
ered  upon  thofe  vehicles  a  kind  of  coach, 
in  which  they  oaay  lie  at  full  length,  and  fb 
travel  night  and  day,^  wrapped  up  in  good 
furs.  In  this  manner  they  often  perform  ft 
jolimey  of  about  four  hundfed  miles,  fudi 
as  th^t  from  Peterfl>urg  to  Mofcow,  in  thrcfc 

days  ^ 
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^ays  and  nights.  Her  late  imperial  majefty , 
in  her  winter  jaurnies,  was  drawn  by  twenty- 
fqur  poft  horfes,  in  an  eredlion  made  of 
timber,  which  contained  fufficient  convcni^ 
encies  to  accommodate  four  perfons. 

Learning  has  for  a  confiderable  time  be- 
gun to  be  cultivated    in   Ruflia,  and  made 
particularly  greit  progrefs  under  the  aufpi- 
ces  of  the  late  Emprefs.     Peter  the  Great 
/bunded  three  colleges  at  Mofcow  ;  one  for 
<:laffical  learning   and  philofophy,    the  fe- 
cond   for  mathematics,  and  the  third  foi; 
na^vigation    and  aftronomy  :    fince  which 
time  an  univerfity  has  likewife  been  found- 
ed ill  that  city.     The  late  Czarina  founded 
an  univerfity  at  Peterfburg^  to   which  fhe 
invited  fome  of  the  moft  learned  foreigners 
in  every  faculty,  and   fettled  upon  thena 
haudfome  falaries.      She  there  alfo   infti- 
tuted  a  military  academy,  where  the  young 
nobility,,  and  the  fons  of  officers,  are  in- 
ftrufl^d  in  the  art  of  war. 

Peterfburg,  the  modern  capital  of  this  vaft: 
empire,  is  fituated  in  latitude  60,  on  both 
iides  of  the  river  Neva,  at  its  jundion  with 
the  lake  of  Ladoga.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century,,  it  confifted  of  a  few 

fmall 
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fthall  fifliihg  huts,  on  a  fpot  fo  fwampy,  that 
the  ground  was  formed  into  nine  iflands  ; 
but  fuch  is  at  prefent  the  ftate  of  this 
wonderful  emporium,  that  it  rivals  in  mag* 
iiificence  the  moft  celebrated  cities  in  Eu* 
rope.  Among  the  public  ftrudures  worthy 
of  notice,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a 
convent,  in  which  four  hundred  and  forty 
young  ladies  were  educated  at  the  expencc 
of  the  late  emprefs.  Two  hundred  of  thefe 
were  of  fuperior  rank,  and  the  others, 
daughters  of  citizens  and  tradefmen  ;  who 
after  receiving  a  fuitable  education,  ^yerc 
prefented  with  a  fum  of  money,  to  procure 
themfelves  a  proper  livelihood  on  quitting 
the  convent.  Peterfburg  is  fuppofed  to 
contain  about  four  hundred  thou&nd  inha- 
bitants, and  is  ornamented  with  thirty-five 
great  churches.  It  alfo  contains  five  pa- 
laces, fome  of  which  are  fuperb,  particu- 
larly  that  which  is  called  the  New  Summer 
Palace,  fituated  near  the  Triumphal  Port^ 
ai;i  elegant  piece  of  architefkure.  The  num- 
ber of  foreign  Ihips -trading  thither  in  the 
fummer  time  is  prodigious  ;  and  in  winter 
three  thoufand  one-horfe  fledges  are  em- 
ployed for  paflengers  in  the  ftreets. 

Before 
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Before  the  eftablifliment  of  Peterfburg^ 
the  citjr  of  Mofcow  was  the  capital  of  this 
vaft  empire,  and  though  now  declined 
froon  its  former  grandeur,  it  ftill  continues 
to  make  an  eminent  figure  among  the  firft 
cities  in  Europe.  The  houfes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants in  general  are  mean  ftru6lures  of  tim- 
t)cr:  but  the  palaces,  churches,  convents, 
and  other  public  edifices,  of  which  there  is 
at  great  number,  are  fpacious  and  lofty.  The 
Krimlin,  or  grand  Imperial  palace,  is  one  of 
the  noblefi  edifices  in  Europe* 

Having  mentioned  the  convent  erefted  at 
Pcterfburg  by  the  late  emprefs,  I  cannot 
pSLf$  over  in  filcncc  an  inftitution  of  a  fimi- 
Hr  nature  in  Mofcow,,  promoted  likewile 
by  her  patronage,  and  fupported  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  legacies,  and  other  cha- 
ritable endowments.  What  I  allude  to  is 
the  Foundling  Hofpital,  an  immenfe  pile  of 
building,  of  a  quadrangular  fhape,  contain- 
ang  at  prefent  upwaixls  of  three  thoufand 
foundlings ;  and  v/htn  the  eftabliihment  is 
compkted,  it  is  intended  to  contain  eight 
thoufand. 

Ruffia  having  only  lately  emerged  from 
barbarifm^  we  caiinot  here  look  for  any  of 

thofc 
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thofe  antiquities  ufually  ixxet  witBt  in  aa* 
tions  which  have  long  been  in  a  ftate  of 
cultivation.  She  exhibits,'  however,  feme 
ilupendous  monuments  of  the  public  fpirit 
of  her  fovereigns  ;  particularly  the  canals 
made  by  Peter  the  Great  for  the  benefit  of 
commerce  :  and  I  am  perfuaded  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  fuch  peaceful  atchicve* 
ments  confer  more  real  .glory,  as  well  as  fz^ 
tisfaftion,  than  that  which  is  ibught  for 
amid  the  din  of  arms,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  conqueft.  With  regard  to  the  memo* 
rials  of  remote  times,  however,  Siberia  is 
faot  unprodu6tive.  It  abounds  with  old  fc- 
pulchres  of  an  unknown  people,  whofe  in* 
ftruments  and  arms  appear  to  have  been  all 
made  of  copper.  In  the  cabinet  of  natural 
hiftory  at  Peterfburg,  there  is  Ihewn  a 
rhinoceros,  which  was  accidentally  dug  up 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Valui.  The  ikin, 
with  the  hair  upon  it,  is  entire.  The  city 
of  Mofcow  is  diftinguiftied  by  containing^ 
the  largeft  bell  in  the  world.  It  is  nineteen 
feet  high,  twenty-three  in  diameter,  and  is 
faid  to  be  443,772  pounds  weight.  By 
a  fall  received  in  confequenceof  the  beam* 
on  which  it  hung  being  burnt,  a  large  piece 

IS 
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is  broken  out  of  it.  By  this  accident,  it 
has  iiiice  lain  ufclefs,  to  the  no  fmall  re-- 
gret  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  capital,  who 
are  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  attachment  ta 
the  ringing  of  bells. 

The  building  of  Peterfburg,  with  its  fud- 
den  tranfmutation  from  a  few  fifhing  huts 
into  a  populous  and  great  capital,  is  an  in- 
cideut  perhaps  not  to  be  parallelled  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  world  ;  if  we  except  the  ad- 
joining fortrefs  of  Cronftadt,  which  isalmoft 
impregnable.  Thefe  wonderful  objedts^ 
equal  in  magnitude  of  defign,  but  infinitiely 
fuperior  in  utility,  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  j 
employed,  for  fonae  years,  without  any  in* 
teriiiiffion  even  during  night,  three. hun- 
dred thoufand  men  in  driving  piles,  and  lay- 
ing their  ftupcndous  foundations.  Yet, 
aftonifliing  to  fay,  the  whole  plan  of  thofe 
works  was  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Peter  him- 
felf,  with  a  very  little  affiftance  from  fome 
German  engineers.  But  the  extraordinary 
merit  of  this  prince  was  not  confined  ta 
grcatnefs  of  conception  ;  he  united  adivity 
with  invention  ;  and  wrought  in  perfon  not 
only  in  thofe  vaft  undertakings,  but  in  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  naval  force,  which-  he 
I'ftifed  by  a  fudden  creation. 

The 
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The  eftablifhed  religion  of  Ruflla  is  that 
of  the  Greek  Church  ;  for  the  tenets  of 
which  I  refer  you  to  theological  writers.  It 
is  fufEcient'foF  me  to  fay^  thatthe  RufHans 
deny  the  fupremacy  of  the  pope,  and  dii^ 
claim  the  worfhip  of  images.  They  retain, 
however,  mapy  idolatrous  and  fuperftitious 
cuftoms. 
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'UR  northern   extutdoii  Will  recciv©' 
ibme  relief,  from  quitting   the  traft  extent 
of  the  Ruffian  plains,  for  a  tranfitbry  vifit 
to   the    numerous    iflands    of   Scotland  ; 
tvhich  are  thofe  of  Shetland^  Ortiieyi  and 
the  Hebrides,  or  weftern  ifles^   The  Shet- 
land iflands  are  forty^fix  in  nurtibcr^   but 
many  of  ihem  uninhabited.     The  largeft, 
ivhich  is  that  of  Mainland  j  is  fixfy  miles?  in 
length,   and  twenty  in  breadth  ;  but  the 
whole  iiutriber  of'  families  in  the  ifland  does 
Hot  exceed  five  hundred.     On  this  ifland 
Ae  Dutch  begift  to  fifli  for  herrings  at  mid« 
fummer,  and  their  fifliing  fefafon  lafts  fix 
months^ 

Of  the  Orkney  iflands,  whidh  are  about 
thirty  in  number,  many  are  Hkewife  uliin- 
habitcd#     The  iargeft  is    Pomona^  about 

thirty 
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thirty-three  miles  ia  Jength,  and  its  breadth 
is  in fome  places  nine.  It  contains  nine  parifli 
churches,  and  .fome  excellent  harbours. 
The  cathedral  of  Kirkwall;  the  capital  of 
the  Orkneys,  is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  dfe*' 
dicated  to  St.  Magnus,  but  now  converted 
into  a  parifli  church.  Its:  rbof  ^^is  fup- 
ported  by  fourteen  pillars  on  each  fide,  and  . 
its  fteeple,  which  has  a  good  ring  of  bells,  ^ 
by  fpurlajige, pillars.  The  three  gates  of 
the  church,  are  checqueredi.with.  red  and 
white  poliflxed .  ftone,  emboiled  and  ele« 
gaatly  flowered. 

The:  Wcftem  Ifles  are  nwre  numerous 
than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  Ibme  of 
them  large.  Sky  is  forty  miles  long,  and 
in  fome  places  thirty  broad;  fruitful  and 
well  peopled.  The  ifle  of  Mull  is  twenty 
four  miles  long,  and  in  fome  places  almoft 
as  broad.  Lewis,  or  Harries,  forming 
both  but  o]ne  ifland,  is  a  hundred  miles  ia 
length,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  in  breadth. 
Bute,  which  is  about  ten  miles  long,  and 
three  or  four  broad,  is  fainous  for  contain- 
ing the  caftle  of  Rothfey,  whiidi  gave  the 
title  of  Duke  to  the  eldeft  fons  of  the  kings 
F  of 
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of  Scotlaiidn  as  it  now  does  to  the  Pri{ice  of 
Wales, 

Befide  thefe,  are  lla.  Jura,  Urft»  SU  ¥ii*« 
dfty  and  a  numerous  lift  of  inferior  iiUn^  ; 
among  which  I  muft  particularly  meptioa 
the  famous  ifleof  Jona,  or  St.  Columh-li^illf 
once  the  ieat  and  fanduary  of  learning  in 
the  weft,  and  the  burying-place  of  many 
kings  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Norway* 
This  place  is  ftill  confpicuous  for  the  relics 
of  at  fan£l:imonious  antiquity^  The*  church 
of  St.  Mary,  which  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  cathedral,  is  a  beautiful  fabric  ;  withia 
which  are  fbme  Gaelic  infcriptions,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  kings  abovementioned.  Tha 
tomb  of  Columba,  who  lies  buried  htte  is 
vninfcribedt  The  fteeple  is  lar^e,  the  cu^ 
pola  twenty^oae  feet  fquare,  thedoors  ui4 
windows  arc  curioufly  carved,  and  the  lat-* 
let  is  of  the  ^neH  marble.  Innumerably 
infcriptioas  of  ancient  cuftoms  and  ceremo^ 
mcs  may  be  <^ferved  in  different  parts  of 
the  ifland. 

The  ifland  of  Staffa  exhibits  a  moft  heau^ 
tiiiil  &:ene  of  the  Bafaltis,,  riiing  amidft  ibm 
waves^  in  the  form  of  a  new  Giant^s  Caufo^ 
way%    For  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a 

mile 
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itiite  ili  breadth,  the  end  of  this  ifland  is 
fupported  by  raftges  of  natural  pillars, 
moftly  aboVi  fifty  feet  high,  {landing  in 
colonnades,  according  as  the  bays  or  po'nts 
of  land  have  formed  themfelves.  Sit  Jcfeph 
Banks,  who  vifited  this  ifland  in  1772,  in- 
forrhs  us,  that  upon  a  firm  bafis  of  rock 
above  thefe,  the  ftratum  which  reaches  to 
the  furfac6  of  the  ifland,  varied  in  thick - 
nefs  as  fiie  iflanc!  itfelf  formed  into  hills  or 
vallies  peach  hill,  which  hung  over  the 
column*  below,  forming  an  ample  pedi* 
mciht.  Some  of  thefe,  above  fixty  feet  in 
thicknefs,  from  the  bafe  t<>  the  point, 
formed,  by  the  floping  of  the  hill  on  each 
lide,  almofl:  into  the  fliape  of  thofe  ufed  iii 
ztthhe&Mtt.  Proceeding  further  to  thd 
north  wfeft,  *^  You  rtieet  (fays  Sir  Jpfeph 
Bafnks,)  with  th^  higheft  ranges  of  pillars, 
the  magrtificent  apfj^earance  of  which  it 
pad  all  defer iptiori-  i  H^re  they  are  bare  t6 
their  tery  bafis,  arid  the  flratum  belo^;^ 
them  is  alfo  vifible/' 

In  fbrtie  parts  of  StafFa,  inftcad  of  being 

|)laced  upright,  the  p^Uart  were  obferved 

to  be  on  their  fides,   each   forming  a  feg^ 

ment  of  a  circle;    but  the  moil  ftriking 

F  2  objcdl 
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objeft  in  this  field  of  icenery  is  Fingjl^i 
Cave,  which  is  defcribed  in  the  following 
,terms  :  '^  We  proceeded  along  the  fhpre, 
treading  upon  another  <y/^3r;^/'j  Q^.HffW^j 
every  ftone  being  regularly  formed- i^  a 
certain  nuixxber  of  fides  and  angles,  ! till  in 
a  (hort  time  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a 
cave,,  the  rn^oft  magnificent,  1  fuppofe,  that 
has  evQr  been  defcribed  by  travellers.  The 
length'  of  this  cav^  from  the  afchwithoutj 
is  371  feet;'  the  breadth  at  the  mouth  53 
feet;  and  the  height  in  the  fancie  part  31.7 
feet.  'The  mind  can  hardly  foirm;  an- .idea 
n^ore,  magni^jcent.  than  fuch  a  fp,^c^  fvip-* 
portei^^  on  each  64^-  by  ranges  of  columns^ 
and  roofed -by  the  bottoms,  of  tl^ie;  whi^jlit 
bave,,j?e^n;lproken  oiEia.  order  to  fprm.  it  ; 
betwqen  the-  angles  of  .which  a;  yellqyilh 
ft^l^gilpitic  matter  had  exuded,,  which  ferycs 
to  define  the  angles  pr^cifely,  an4  ^t  t^he 
fame  timf..v^ry  the. colour  with  a  gr^at  deal 
of  elegance,  Xp  "^^'^P^^^  i^  ^^^^  more 
agreeable,  the  whole^is  lighted  :from  \yith-^ 
out;  and'the^air  within  being  agitajte^.by 
the  flux  and^feftux  r9f  the  tide,  is  pef/p^ly 
dry  and  whoUfome,,  Free  Qntjirely  frpm.the 
damps  of  vapours  with  which  natural  ca- 
verns 
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verns  in  general  abound.*'  Sir  Jofeph  Banks 
has  affured  me,  that  nothing  he  had  evef 
feen  afforded  him  greater  pleafure  than  the 
furvey  of  this  Ifland, 

In  general  the  iflands  annexed  to  Scot- 
land -ejfliibit  many  pregnant  proofs  in  their 
churches,  the  veftiges  of  old  forts  and  other 
buildings,,  both  facred  and  civil,  that  they 
Were  formerly  more  populous  thah  at  pre- 
fent.'  The  ufe  and  conftru6liori  of  lome  of 
thefe  works  cannot  noW  be  eafily  accounted 
for.  ^  In  a  gloomy  valley  in  the  ifland  of 
Hoy,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  is  a  kind  of 
hermitage,  cut  out  of  a  ftoile,  called  a  dwarf 
ftone,  thirty-fix  feet  long,  eighteen  broad, 
and  nine  high;  irt  which  is  a  fquare  hole, 
about  two  feet  in  height  for  an  entrancie, 
with  a  ftone  of  the  fame  fize  for  a  door ; 
within  is  the  refemblance  of  a  bed,  with  a 
pillow  cut  out  of  the  ftone,'  large  enough 
for  two  men  to  lie  oh ;  at  the  other  en^  is 
a  couch,  and  in  the  middle  a  hearth,,  with  a 
Jbole  cut  out  above  for  d  chimney. 

I  ftiould  tire  you  to  recount  the  Various 

Veftiges  of  the  Druidical  temples  remaining 

in  thefe  iflands ;  fome  of  which  muft  have 

been  raifed  with  prodigious  labour,  and  arc 

F  3  ftupendou* 
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ftupendou?  ercftions^  of  the  fame  nature 
as  the  famous  Stone-henge,  ^ipar  Sajilbury* 
Others  fecm  to  be  mepaorials  of  particular 
perfons. or  actions,  confifting  of  one  largp 
flone  ftanding  upright.  Soine  of  them  hear 
the  marks  of  having  been  fculptured  ;  and 
Others  have  ferved  as  fepujchrps,  ?ia4  ^9 
qpmpofed  of  ftones  cer^ented  together. 
Cairns,  or  barrowSj^  a$  they  are  called'  in 
England,  are  frequent  in  thefe  iflands,  and 
the  monuments  of  Daniih  and  Norwegian 
fortifications  might  afford  ample  rpqm  fo^" 
defcription. '  The  gigantic  banes  found  ia 
many  burial  places  here,  afford  room  to  b«.-» 
liev?  that  the  former  inhabitants  were  of 
larger  fize  than  the  pr^fent.  }t  feenis  like** 
wife,  probable,  from  fome  ancient  remains,^ 
particularly  catacombs,  and  fome  filverfibu-^ 
lae  or  clalps,  found  at  Stennis,  one  of  thp 
Orkneys,  that  the  Romans  were  well  ac-% 
quainted  with  thefe  parts.  There  is  not  ^ 
doubt  but  one  of  the  iflands  on  the  north  of 
of  Scotland,  was  their  Ultima  Thule^ 

It  has  been  the  ppinion  of  many  learned 
men,  that  the  Hebrides,,  being  the  mofl; 
weflerly  iflands  where  the  Celts  fettled,  their 
language  muft  remain  there  in  its  greateft 

purity  : 
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J>urity  :  but  this  oj^inion,  though  very  plau* 
fible^  is  contradicted  by  experience.  It  is 
true  that  many  Celtic  words,  as  Well  as  cuf- 
toms,  are  fbuii^  in  thefe  iflan^s  ;  but  the 
great  interCDurfe  which  the  Hebrides  had 
With  the  Danes,  the  Norwegians,  arid  other 
northern  people,  whofe  language  is  mixed 
with  Sckvonian  and  Teutonic,  the  latter 
of  which  has  iio  affinity  with  the  Cekic^ 
has  rendered  their  language  a  cooipound  9 
fo  that  it  approaches  in  no  degree  to  the  pu- 
rity of  the  Celtic^  commonly  called  Erfc, 
which  was  fpoken  by  their  neighbours  in 
JLochabar  and  the  oppofite  Coafts  of  Scot* 
land^  the  undoubted  defeendants  o£  the 
Celts,  among  whom  their  language  refiiainj 
more  unmixed. 

There  is  very  little  differenee  in  the  cli- 
mate of  thefe  iflands,  the  air  being  keen^ 
piercings  and  falubrious  ;  fo  that  many  oir 
the  natives  live  to  a  great  age»  In  the  Shet- 
knd  and  Orkney  iflands  they  fee  to  read  at 
midaight  in  June  and  July ;  and  during 
fimr  of  the  fummer  months  they  have  frc- 
i^ucnt  Gommunicati9n8,  botH  for  bufmefs 
^iad  curiofity,  with  each  other.  The  reflf 
of  the  year^  however,  tliey  arc  almoft  inac- 

ceflible# 
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ceffible,  through  fogs,  darknefs,  and  florms« 
It  is  a  curious  fadl,  that  in  May,  1689,  a 
Scottifh  fiiherman  was  impriibned  in  the 
capital  of  the  Orkney  iflands,  for  pub- 
lifhing  the  account  of  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cefs.  of  Orange  being  raifed  to  the  Britifh 
Throne  the  preceding  November  :  and  he 
would  probably  have  been  hanged,  as  a  po- 
litical impoftor,  had  not  the  news  been 
confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  a  fl^ip. 

It  does  not  appear  from  hiftory,  to  whom 
the  Shetland  and  Orkney  iflands  were  fub- 
)c6l  before  the  clofe  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury ;  but  they  wer6  conquered  by  the. 
Normans  in  1099,  fome  years  after  the  rc- 
du6liion  of  En^nd  by  William  the  Coji-i 
queror.  In  the  year  1263,  they  were  in  the. 
ptfffefflon  bf  MagnVs  of  Norway,  who  ibid 
them  to  Alexander,  king  of  Scots,  and  he 
gave  them  as  fiefs  to  a  nobleman  of  the 
name  of .  Speire.  After  this  period,  they 
became  fubjeft  to  the  crown  of  Denmirk. 
Chriftiaij  I.  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  con-: 
veyed  them  in  property  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  as  a  marriage  portion  with  .his 
daughter  Margaret,  and  all  future  preten- 
iions  *  were    entirely  ceded  on  the    mar-. 

riage 
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tizge  of  James  VI;- of  Scotland,  with  tho 
Princcfs  Anne,  of  Denmark. 

It  mi^ht  be  thought  unpardonable  to  give 
an  account  of  the  Hebrides  without  menti-^ 
oning  the  feccndji'ght^  for  which  the  inha- 
bitants are  faid  to  be  remarkable.  It  is 
pretended,  that  there  fwims  T>efore  their 
eyes,  either  real  or  typical,  reprcfentations 
of  certain  events  which  are  to  happen 
withih  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  truth*  perhaps  is,  that 
thdfe  Highlanders  by  indulging  themfelvesr 
in  indolent  habits,  acquire  vifionary  ideas  % 
and  th^fe  giving  birth  to  extravagant  phaii* 
toms,  tiiey  miftake  the  latter  for  the  refultf 
of  fatidical  or  prophetic  revelations.'  They* 
therefore  begin  to  prophecy,  and  there  be* 
ing  a  great  chance  that  amidft  many  thou- 
fands  of  prediftioris,  fome  or  other  fhould 
happen  to  be  fulfilled,  one  well-attefted  in- 
ftance  of  acComplifhment  confers  credit  on 
the  general  imputation;  I  fhall,  however, 
relate  to  you  one  fa€t  of  this  kind,  which  I 
had  myfelf  from  a  reputable  fchoolrtiafter  on 
the  borders  6f  the  Highlands,  when  I  vifited 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  it  is  among  the 

-  'moft 


moil  remafkable  ihflances  of  the  kind  tiiat 
I  have  heard  on  the  fubje6b 

Mr*  M —  went  one  evening  abm^  fome 
buiineis  into  a  imdU  houfe  adjoining  hia 
own,  where  there  haj^ned  to  be  aa  elderly 
woman  from  Glenlioti*  On  feeing  him 
enter  ihe  uttered  in  the  Gaelic  kjE^gua^d 
ibme  expreflions  which  indicated  furpri^^e  s 
and  fixing  her  eyes  on  .  his  legs,  exclaimed 
with  a  look  of  aftonifliment,  Te  chafs  !  U 
cbajs  I  that  is,  **  yout  leg,  your  leg."  Hd 
thought  no  more  of  the  incident  till  next 
night,  when  returning  home  from  a  iKmfe 
in  the  neighbourhood,  a  beetle  was  malici^ 
oufly  thrown  at  him  by  a  worthlefe  period 
who  had  formerly  been  his  pupil,  by  which  ' 
one  of  his  legs  was  fractured,  RecoUeSing 
the  incident  of  the  preceding  evening,  he 
was  told  by  thofe  who  had  been  prefent  on 
tliat  occaiion,.  and  uilderfiood  the  £rfe,  that 
one  of  his  legs  appeared  to  the  woman  of 
Glenlion  to  be  broken  and  bloody,  and  flie 
was  aftonifhed  to  fee  him  walk  in  fneh  a 
condition.  I  told  this  anecdote!  to  the  late 
Dr.  Samuel  Johflfon^  who  wiihed  he  hadl 
known  it  before. the  publication  of  his  Tour 
to  the  Hebrides# 

Th« 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides,  like  the 
Highlanders  on  the  continent  of  Scotland, 
are  a  hardy  and  martial  race  of  people  ;  and 
had  they  tome  within  the  verge  of  Ho- 
mer's defcription  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyffey, 
it  is  probable  that  many  of  thefe  iflands 
would  haye  been  no  lefe  diftinguifhed  by 
their  lords  or  chieftains,  than  Ithaca  by  the 
celebrated  Ulyflcs^ 
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-^  COME  now  to  the  continent  oi"  Scot- 
land, a  country  celebrated  both  for  tho 
martial  atchievements  of  its  inhabitants^ 
and  the  genius  of  many  of  its  writers.  The 
air  of  Scotland  is  more  temperate  thaa 
could  be  expefted  in  fo  northerly  a  climate  * 
This  arifes  partly  from  the  variety  of  its 
hills,  vallies,  rivers,  and  lakes  ;  but 
ftill  more,  as  in  England,  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  fea,  which  affords  thofe  warm  breezes 
that  not  only  foften  the  natural  keennefs  of 
the  air,  but  by  keeping  it  in  perpetual  agi- 
tation, renders  it  pure  and  healthful.  The 
foil  in  general  is  not  fo  fertile  as  that  of 
England  ;  and,  in  many  places,  lefs  fitted, 
for  agriculture  than  for  paflure.  Yet  there 
are  particular  plains  and  vallies  of  the  moft 
luxuriant  fertility  ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
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6aftern  coaft,  for  many  miles  lip  the  coua- 
try,  is  abundantly  fertile. 

Scotland  contains  fcveral  capital  jiver^ 
fuch  as  the  Forth,  the' Tay,  the  Spey,  th? 
Tweed,  and  the  Clyde  ;  with  many  of  an 
inferior  "fort,,  well  provided  with  falmon^ 
tr<3iut,  and  other  fifties,  whi^h  equally  en- 
rich and  beautify ,  the  country.  Its  princi-? 
pal  mowit^iiijs  .are  tl^e  Qrampian  Hill$« 
which  m9^  fromeaft  to  weft,  ajmoft  thft 
whole  hi*eadth  of  th^  kingdopa.  Two  O^iA 
chains  of  mounjkjdn$,  towards  the  fbutb,  run 
in  the  faofter  dir€f6lioiH  befides.  which,  :1 
may  mei^tioa  jti^e  Cheviot  or  Tiyiot  tiilk, 
oa  th^  borders  of  England, 

The  facfc  of  Scotland  is  agreeably  diverfi* 
fied  by  a  .chatyi^ng.  intermixture  .of  natural 
cbjej^s.  T%9^  great  ineqjidlities  of  the 
gr0ilnd,  in;:,TO?*iy  parts.,  though  unfavour- 
able to  the  labours  of  the  hulbandman> ,  arc 
particulajrly^^oaling  to  a  traveller,  and  ai^ 
ford  thofe.dali^htful  fituation?.  for  country^ 
houf4s,  of  which 'many  of  the  Scpttifh  nor 
bittty  and  geuteyhavefojudicioufly^avail^ 
themfelves.  .- 

I  do  not  exaggerate*  wheft  I  afTurc  you, 

th^t  SqotUnd  eontains  a  greater  number  of 

apcient 
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ttncient  caftieft  and  noble  edifices  than  Art 
commonly  to  be  m€t  with  incountmst  of  an 
equal  extent.  This^  is  owing  not  only  to 
the  general  tafte  of  the  ndwlity  and  geftti'y, 
btt  to  the  cheapnefs  of  the  mafeFiak  fW 
building ;  by  which  their  paflion  for  afchi- 
teifture  may  be  gratified  at  a  itioderate  ex- 
pence.  Many  of  thefe  feats  are  emb^Mk^d 
with  beautiful  pleafure-grounds^  Where  art 
and  nature  fetoi  to  har^  vied  iiif  the  pro«- 
^^ion  of  agreeable  profpe£l&*  To  fortA 
i^n  adequate  idea  of  thofe  ^^thes^,  you  tAvttt 
Vifit  Duilkeld,  and  Blair  in  Athol^  the  refi- 
denc^  of  the  Duke  of  that  name ;  bat  ypu 
will  find  all  the  Charms  of  kxJal  beauty  f^t 
mote  Ibappily  united,  fotn^  ihifie^  towards 
the  weft,  where  Taymouthy  Che  incom{»U 
rable  feat  of  the  Eatrl  of  Breadalbaiie,  dJ& 
plays  all  her  attrsiiaions  to  the  vietv*  Yet*- 
feal  defcriptiod  fein  kit  faintly-  expr«!fe  tfe« 
dfelightful  aflemblage  of  ©bjefifts  by  whkh 
this  pl^e  is  ^iib^tiii^edfr  HiK  afid  Vaf ley , 
wood  and  water,  form  the  getteral  inter- 
mixture of  topographical' variirgation  ;  but^ 
here  the  efFeft  of  them  is  enhanced  with 
pecXiliar  felacity;  The  pofitiori  a»id  fhape 
of  th'e  hifMsarenot  only  highly  advantaj^*^ 

ous^ 
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cms,  but  they  are  ornamented  with  natural 
rocks^  pi6lurefqne  both  in  form  and  iitua« 
tion>  and  adorned  with  hermitages,  or 
ruins,  or  toWers,  or  traces  of  antiquity, 
that  afford  the  moft  pleafing  profpefts. 
The  valBes  are  ftretched  in  an  expanfe  fb 
agreeably  romantic,  that  for  a  juft  rcprefen* 
tationr  of  them  I  refer  to  your  own  concept 
tions  of  the  celebrated  Tempe,  The 
woods  are  delightfully  mixed  in  variety  a$ 
well  ^s  arrangement ;  and  the  river  Tay, 
beiides  the  ptc4pe€k  of  a  beautiful  lake,  pro<« 
ceeds  in  fuch  meanders  as  feem  to  have 
been  accommodated  by  nature  to  the  per-? 
fe^ion  of  a  landfcape.  To  all  theie  cir€um«» 
cumftances  let  me  add,  the  temples  and 
caicades,  the  walks,  the  terraces,  and  the 
nuttiag-paths,  which  in  extent,  variety, 
and  beauty,  furpafs  all  I  ever  met  with  ia 
tiuvelling. 

You  have  heard,  perhaps,  of  the  Maiden^ 
an  inftrument  of  decapitation,  introduced 
into  Scotland  by  the  Earl  of  Morton,  who 
was  himfelf  the  firft  whofufFered  by  it ;  and 
you  are  fufficiently  well  acquainted  with 
the  Guilhtinej  wTiich  difgraces  the  annals 
of  France  5   but  I   queftion  whether  you 

ever 
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eyer  h^ve  be^  informed  of  a  fimilar  in- 
ftrumcntj  called  the  Lochabar  Axe.  This 
I  have  feen  where  it  is  cjepofited,  in  the  pe- 
netralia of  .XaynK)Uth.  It  was  employed 
for  extirpatiilg  the  clan  of  M'Gregors, 
whofe  outrages  rendered  thgjn  univerfally 
fp  obnox;i<ws :  to  goveraiment,  that  thpfc 
ameng-ihem.who  wiihed  toiayoid  a  <^pital 
punifhnjient,  /  rwi^re  obliged  to  .  change 
their  iiamf^s  f^^hich,*  I  have  been  told,  was 
pot,  tillr^ktjely,:  revived  in  the  country. 
.  Scotland  abounded  .ancjeintly  with  mag- 
nificent Gqtjjic  cathedrals,  and  other- reli- 
gious^  edifices^  but  they  werenmoftly  demo- 
liih^pd  by  the  fury  of  the  rnobs  at  the  time 
of  the/ reformation.  ;  The  Carthufian  Ab- 
bey at  Perth,  which  was  alfb  a  royal  refi- 
dence,  and  wherQ  James  I.  was  murdered, 
h  celebrated  for  the  grandeur  of  its  archi- 
tedure.  The  cathedrals  of  Elgin  in  Mur- 
fay,  Dunkeld,  Dumfermline,  Kelfo,  Mel- 
tore,  Jedburg,  and  others,  with  the  Gothic 
Chapel  at  Roflin,  about  four  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  are  beheld  with  veneration  and 
pleafure  by  every  traveller.  Many  of  thofe 
edifices  were  foutided  by  King  David^  who 
wa»  remarkable  for  kk  piety  and  liberality 

to 
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to  religious  inftitutions ;  but  the  ftrufturc 
laft  mentioned  was  founded  towards  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  William 
St.  Clair,  Prince  of  Orkney,  and  Duke  of 
Oldenburg.  Exclnfive  of  romantic  fituation, 
it  is  confeffedly  one  of  the  ihoft  curious 
pieces  of  worknjanfhip  in  Europe. 

Tlje  palaces  of  the  Scottifh  kings,  in  ge- 
neral, were  like  wife  magnificent  buildings. 
That  of  Dumfermline,  the  reiidence  of  the 
famous  king  Malcolm,  ,  has  long  been  in 
ruins  ;  but  there  ftill  exifts,  clofe  by  it,  a 
memorial  of  celebrated  royalty.  Under  the 
pulpit  of  the  ancient  cathedral,  are  interred 
the  remains  of  the  great  King  Robert 
Bruce,  whofe  heart,  at  his  own  defire^  was 
carried  at  his  death  to  Jerufalem.  The  pa- 
lace of  Scone,  where  the  kings  of  Scotland 
were  ufually  crowned,  is  diflingufhed  by 
an  elegant  fimplicity;  while  that  of  Falk- 
land exhibits  a  magnificence  correfponding 
to  the  dignity  of  a  crown  ;  and  the  palace 
of  Linlithgow,  the  favourite  refort  of 
Jaijaes  V.  has  been  the  admiration  of  fiibfe- 
quent  ages  for  the  beauty  of  its  architect 
ture. 

G  Edm* 
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Edinburgh,  fince  the  addition  of  the  new 
town,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  hand-- 
fbmeft  cities  in  Europe  ;  and  the  new  Uni- 
verfity,  when  completed,  will  be  a  ftrufhire 
proportionably  noble*  Between  the  old 
and  new  town,  lies  a  narrow  bottom  or 
vale,  at  the  weft  end  of  which  the  caftle, 
lituated  on  a  folid  rock,  near  two  huodred 
feet  high,  looks  down  with  awful  magnifi- 
cence ;  and  the  eaftern  extremity  is  bound- 
ed by  a  lofty  bridge,  the  middle  arch  of 
which  is  ninety  feet  high  ;  erected  for  the 
purpofe  of  joining  the  new  buildings  to  the 
city,  and  of  rendering  the  defcent  on  each 
fide  the  vale  more  commodious. 

Facing  the  caftlp,  at  the  diftance  of  a 
mile,  ftands  the  palace  of  Holyrood-Houfc, 
copimoply  called  the  Abbey.  It  is  a  quad- 
rangular building,  of  magnificent  architec-^ 
ture,  begun  by  James  V.^  and  finiihed  by 
Charles  I.  Round  the  quadrangle  runs  au 
arcade,  adorned  with  pilafters;  and  thq 
infidc  contains  noble  apartment&i,  now  occu- 
pied by  difFereot  noblemen,  The  chapel 
belonging  to  this  palace-  w^s  an  elegant 
piece  of  Gothic  architedure.  It  had  a  very 
lofty  roof,  and  two  ftone- galleries,  fupport-. 
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ed  by  curious  pillars.  The  infide  was  de- 
molifhcd  and  rifled  of  all  its  rich  ornaments 
by  the  fury  of  tile  mob  at  thfe  Revolution. 
They  even  broke  into  thfe  repofitories  of  the 
deadj  and  difcovered  a  vault,  till  then  not 
generally  known,  which  contained  the  bo- 
dies of  James  V.  his  firft  queen,  and 
Henry  Daralcy.  The  walls  and  roof  of 
this  beautiful  chapel  gave  way  and  fell 
down  in  1768,  occafioned  by  the  enor- 
mous weight  of  a  new  ftone  roof,  laid  over 
it  ibme  years  before,  which  the  walls  were 
unable  to  fupport. 

The  hofpital  founded  by  George  Heriot, 
goldfmith  to  James  VI.  for  the  education 
of  poor  children  belonging  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Edinburgh,  is  fituated  fouth?weft 
of  the  caftle.It  was  planned  by  Inigo  Jones, 
who  went  to  Scotland  as  architeft  to  Queea 
Anne,  wife  of  James  VI.  and  is  the  fineft 
fpccimen  which  he  has  left  us  of  his  Go- 
thic manner. 

Befides  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 
tliere  are  in  Scotland  three  others,  which 
a^re  thofe  of  St.  Andre w^s,  Aberdeen,  and 
Glafgow.  Even  before  the  time  of  Chlirle- 
magne,  the  Scots  began  to  be  figoalized  by 
G  z  their 
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their  literary  purfuits  j  and  of  their  fuc* 
cefsful  progrefs  we  meet  with  ample  docu- 
ments in  the  writings  of  Adamnarus,  and 
other  authors,  who  were  nearly  contempo- 
rary with  the  period  of  the  Norman  Inva- 
lion.  Barbour,  a  Scottifh  poet,  is  cele- 
brated even  prior  to  the  time  of  Chaucer  ; 
•and  the  Latin  ftyle  of  Buchanan's  hiftory  is 
hitherto  regarded  as  one  of  the  moft  claffical 
of  modern  produftions.  Indeed,  claffical 
learning  feems  to  have  been  more  cultivated 
even  at  the  court  of  Scotland  than  at  any 
other  in  Europe ;  as  appears  from  the  letters^ 
of  the  Scottiih  kings  to  the  neighbouring 
princes,  which  are  incomparably  the  moft 
elegant  compofitiona  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  written. 

The  difcovery  of  the  logarithms,  fo  ufe- 
ful  in  the  fcience  of  navigation,  will  ever 
render  the  name  of  Napier  of  RJerchef^ 
tone  one  of  the  xnoft  confpicuous  in  the 
catalogue  of  memorable  inventors.  In  ma-^ 
thematical  fciences,  Keil,  Gregory,  M^c- 
laurin,  Simfon,  and  Stuart,  are  particularly 
eminent ;  while  m  philofophy,  hiftory,  and 
the  belles-lettres,  feveral  natives  of  Scotland 

have 
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have   (hone   like  wife     with    diftinguiflicd 
luftre* 

So  numerous  are  the  Roman  and  other 
antiquities  found  in  Scotland,  that  a  mi- 
nute account  of  them  might  extend  to 
many  volumes*  The  moft  remarkable  foi" 
extent  is'  the  Roman  Wall,  called  by 
the  people  of  the  country  Graham^s  Dyke^ 
but  by  Others  itamed  thfcWall  of  Antoninus, 
under  whofe  direction  it  was  completed, 
though  firft  marked  out  by  Agricola.  Ilf 
ftretched  the  whole  way  from  the  Clyde  to 
the  Forth,  croffing  the  country  in  the  nar- 
roweft  part*  The  courfe  of  it  is  ftill  dif- 
cernible,  but  the  ftrufture  has  long  fince 
vaniflied,  with  the  neceflity  pf  its  conti- 
nuance. 

Near  the  weftef  n  extremity  of  this  Wall, 
at  Duntocken,  fome  labourers,  in  digging  i 
trench  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  upon 
which  are  feeti  the  rcmiins  of  a  Roman 
fort,  turned  up  feveral  uncommon  tiles, 
which  led  to  the  difcovery  of  a  fubtcr* 
f aneous  building.  The  tiles  sire  of  various 
fizes,  the  fraalleft  being  feven,  and  the 
largeft  twenty-one  inches  fquare.  They 
arc  from  two  to  three  inches  in  thicknefs, 

of 
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of  a  rcddifli  colour,  and  m  g^ood  preferya- 
tion.  The  fmaller  tiles  compofed  fcveral 
rows  qf  pillars,  which  forxja  a  labyrinth 
of  paflages  about  eighteen  inches  fquare  ; 
and  the  larger  tiles  being  laid  over  the 
whole,  ferved  as  a  roof  to  the  ftrufturc 
The  building  is  furrounded  by  ^  wall  of 
hewn  ftone.  From  the  bones  9n<J  teeth  of 
animals,  with  a  footy  kind  of  earth  found 
in  the  paflages,  fofnc  have  conjedured  that 
this  building  ferved  as  a  hot-bed  for  the  ufc 
of  the  neighbouring  garrifon. 

One  of  the  mpft  entire  and  beft  preferycd 
of  any  Roman  antiquity  in  North-Britain, 
is  fituated  at  Ardpch  in  Perthflhire.  It  has 
five  rows  of  ditches  and  fix  ramparts  on  the 
fouth  fide  ;  and  of  the  four  gates  which  led 
into  the  area,  three  of  them,  viz;  the  prae- 
tor ia,  decumana,  and'dextra,  are  ftill  very 
diftina. 

Upon  the  b^nks  of  the  river  Carfon,  in 
Stirlingfhirc,  there  flood  a  Rorpan  temple, 
Qr  buildii^g,  in  the  form  of  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome,  but  which  has  lately  been  demo- 
lifliec^  by  its  Gothic  proprietor,  for  the  pur- 
ppfe  of  inending  a  mill-  pond.  Its  height 
was  twenty-two  feet,  and  its  external  rir- 
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cumference  at  the  bafe  eighty-eight  feet ; 
fo  that  upon  the  whole  it  was  one  of  the 
moft  complete  Roman  antiquities  in  the 
world.  As  it  ftood  near  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  Roman  empire  in  Britain,  it  is 
thought  to  have  been  built  by  Agricola,  or 
fome  of  his  fucceflbr^,  as  a  temple  to  the 
god  Terminus/  Near  it  are  fome  artificial 
concealments  of  earth,  bearing  ftill  the 
name  of  Dunipace,  or  Duni  pads  ;  which 
feem  to  confirm  that  there  was  a  kind  of 
folemn  compromife  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Caledonians,  that  the  former  ihould 
not  attempt  to  extend  their  empire  beyond 
thofe  limits. 

By  infcriptions  found  on  ftones  near  the 
wall,  we  -  are  made  acquainted  with  the 
names  of  the  legions  that  built  it,  and  the 
]particular  departments  of  each.  The  re- 
mains of  Roman  highways  are  frequent  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Scotland. 

Near  AUchterarder,  in  Perthfliijfe,  thelrc 
is  a  barroW)  refembling  the  figure  of  a  ihip^ 
with  the  keel  uppermoft.  It  appears  to  be 
of  remote  antiquity,  and  is  the'^moft,  beau- 
tiful of  the  kind  I  have  ever  feen.  As  it 
lies,  not  many  miles  diftant  from  the  fcene 
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of  Agricola's  operations,  there  may  be  room 
for  conjecturing  that  it  was  ere6led  to  the 
memory  of  fbme  Britifli  prince,  who  aded 
as  auxiliary  to  the  Romans. 

There  are  in  Scotland  fome  buildings  of 
a  very  extraordinary  conftru6tion,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  be  of  Pi^fli  origin,  from  their 
{landing  within  the  dominions  <^  that  peo- 
ple. One  of  thefe  is  at  Brechin  in  Angus, 
and  the  other  at  Abernethy  in  Perth(hire. 
Both  of  them  are  columns,  hollow  in  the 
infide.  That  of  Brechin  is  the  moft  en- 
tire. It  is  covered  at  the  top  with  a  fpirai 
roof  of  ftone,  and  has  three  or  four  win- 
dows above  the  cornice.  It  confifts  of  fixty 
regular  courfes  of  hewn  ftone,  laid  circu- 
larly, and  regularly  tapering  towards  the 
top.  Upon  it  are  fome  fculptures,  denoting 
it  to  be  of  Chriftian  origin  ;  but  thefe,  per- 
haps, are  of  a  later  date  than  the  building. 

At  a  place  called  Abcrlemno,  near  Bre- 
chin, there  are  ftill  to  be  feen  four  or  five 
ancient  obelilks,  called  the  Danifh  ftones  of 
Aberfemnp.  They  have  been  ereded  to 
<:ommemorate  the  vidlories  of  the^  Scots 
over  that  people  ;  and  are  adorned  with 
-     X.  .  bas* 
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bas-reliefs  of  men  on  horfeback,  with  ma- 
ny emblematical  figures  and  hieroglyphics. 

But  there  ftands  near  the  town  of  Forras 
in  Murray,  a  colunm,  which  furpaffes  all 
others  in  grandeur.  It  rifes  about  twenty- 
three  feet  in  height  above  the  ground,  and 
is  faid  to  reach  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
below  ;  fo  that  the  whole  height  is  at  leaft 
thirty-five  feet,  and  its  breadth  near  five, 
.  It  is  all  one  entire  ftone.  Many  figures  in 
relievo  have  been  caryed  upon  it,  fome  of 
which  are  ftill  vifible  ;  but  the  injury  of 
the  weather  has  much  afi^cflred  thofe  of  the 
upper  part.  It  is  probable  that  this  monu- 
ment was  ereded  in  commemoration  of  the 
final  expulfion  of  the  Danes  oxit  of  Murray, 
where  they  occupied  their  laft  fettlement 
in  Scotland,  after  the  great  defeat  they 
had  received  from  the  celebrated  King 
Malcolm. 

At  Sand  wick,  in  Rofs-lhire,  is  likewife  a 
noble  ancient  monument,  furrounded  at  the 
bafc  with  large  well-cut  flag  ftones,  formed 
like  fteps.  Both  fides  of  the  column  are 
enriched  with  a  variety  of  fculpture  ;  among 
which  is  z  fumptuous  crofs,  with  a  figure 
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of  St.  Andrew  on  each  hand,  and  the  repre-' 
fcntat^on  of  many  birds  and  animals. 

The  ruins  of  the  cathedral  of  Elginftill, 
exhibit  a  remaikable  grandeur  in  their  ap- 
pearance. The  weft  door  in  particular  is 
highly  ornamented,  and  there  is  much  ele- 
gance in  the  fculpture. 

Among  the  remains  of  ancient  caftles  dc- 
jferves  to  be  mentioned  that  of  Keldrummy, 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  was  focincrly 
a  place  of  great  ftrength  and  magnificence, 
and  often  refortcd  to,  as  an  afylum,  by  noble 
families,  in  times  of  civil  wars.  Inverugic 
Caftle,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Earl  Mat- 
ihals  of  Scotland,  fituated  on  a  fteep  rock 
upon  the  bank  of  a  river,  is  a  large  and  lofty 
pile.  The  frbnt  is  terminated  by  two  high 
towers,  which,  even  in  their  decaying 
ftate,  give  the  building  an  air  of  much 
grandeur  and  antiquity. 
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NEED  not  inform  you  that  the  tranfi- 
tion  from  North  to.  South  Britahi,  is  imper* 
ceptible  to  a  traveller,  unlcfs  he  croffes  the 
river  Tweed,  which  fcparates  the  two 
countries  only  for  fome  miles  towards  the 
eaft.  In  other  parts  they  are  contiguous 
along  an  extenfive  frontier  ;  aijd  they  feem 
not  more  happily  adapted  to  form  one 
united  kingdom,  by  geographical  fituation, 
than  by  the  habits,  commercial  intercourfe, 
and  interefts  of  each. 

If  we  entered  Scotland  with  emotions  of 
triumph,  on  account  of  its  civilization 
and  ancient  celebrity,  we  fhall  find  the 
fame  reafon  to  congratulate  ourfelves  on 
our  arrival  in  England,  where  arts  and 
arms  have  long  been  cultivated  with  pecu- 
liar fuccefs,  and  the  glory  of  her  military 
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atchievements  is  diminiflied  only  by  the 
facility  with  which  ihe  repeatedly  fubmitted 
to  the  yoke  of  foreign  powers.  But  let  us 
draw  a  veil  over  tranfaftions  the  apparent 
incongruity  of  which  was  alleviated  by  the 
pircumftances  of  the  times.  She  has,  fince 
the  laft  of  thefe  conquefts,  difplayed  fuch 
feats  of  valour,  as  will  ever  throw  luftre  on 
her  annals. 

In  refpeft  of  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  is,  upon 
the  whole,  preferable  to  England.  But  it 
is  peculiarly  expofed  to  fudden  viciffitudes 
of  the  weather  ;  and  the  fucceffion  of  the 
different  feafons  is  in  moft  years  very  Irre- 
gular. Its  infular  fituation  fubjefls  it  to  all 
,  the  .variety  of  winds  that  agitate  the  face  of 
the  furrounding  ocean  ;  while  to  compen- 
fate  this  difadvantage,  not  a  current  of  air 
can  blpw  from  any  point  of  the  compafs, 
in  which  many  of  her  ports  are  not  open 
to  the  benefits  of  conimerce.  The  nu- 
merous canals  mad6  within  the  fpace  of 
half  a  century,  have  extended  her  internal 
navigation  to  an  aftonifhing  degree  ;  and  fb 
great  are  the  improvements  in  agriculture 
and  manufadlures,    that  the  profperity  of 

her 
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her  traffic  is  unrivalled  in  every  quarter  o( 
the  globe.  '     " 

The  Rivers  in  England  add  greatly  to  its 
beauty  as  well  as  its  opulence.  The  chief 
of  thefe  are  the  Thames,  the  Medway,  the 
Trent,  the  Oufe,  and  the  Tyne.  There 
are  here  but  few  lakes  ;  though  it  is  evident 
from  hiftory,  and  indeed,  in  fome  places 
from  the  face  of  the  country,  that  meres 
and  fens  have  been  frequent  in  England^ 
till  drained  and  converted  into  arable  land. 
Though  rnoft  parts  of  the  country  are  full 
of  delightful  rifing  grounds,  yet  it  contains 
few  mountains.  The  moft  noted  are  the 
Peak  in  Derbyfliire,  the  Endle  in  Lanca-^ 
fliire,  the  Wolds  in  Yorkfliire,  the  Cheviot 
Hills  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  the  Chiltern 
in  Bucks,  Malvern  in  Worceflerfhire,  Elf- 
Wold  in  Gloucefterfliire,  and  the  Wreken 
in  Shfopfhire  ;  to  which  may  bo  added, 
thofe  of  Plinlimvion  and  Snowdonjn  Wales. 
In  general,  however,  Wales  and  the  nor- 
thern parts  may  be  teriped  mountainous. 

In  ancient  times  England  contained  large 
woods,  if  not  forefts,  of  chefnut  trees^ 
which  exceeded  all  other  kinds  of  timber 
for  the  purpofes  of  building,  as  appears  from 

many 
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*  many  hotifes  ftill  (landing,  in  which  the 
chcfnut  beams  and  roofs  remain  xmdecayed, 
diough  fome  of  them  are  above  fix  hundred 
years  old.  The  firft  Norman  Kings,  partly 
for  political  purpofes,  and^  partly  from  the 
wantonnefs  of  power,  converted  immenfe 
tra^s  of  ground  into  forefts,  for  the  benefit 
of  hunting.  The  number  of  thefe  amounted 
St  one  time  to  no  Icfs  than  fixty-nine  ;  but 
by  degrees  they  have  all  been  disforefted  ex- 
cepting four,  which  are  thofe  of  Windfor, 
New  Foreft,  the  For  eft  of  Dean,  and  Sher- 
wood Foreft. 

Among  the  minerals  in  this  country,  the 
tin  mines  in  Cornwall  defervedly  take  the 
lead.  They  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Phaenicians,  the  latter  efpe<^ally,  Ibme  ages 
before  that  of  the  Chriftian  aera. 

London,  the  capital  of  the  Britifh  Em- 
pire is  of  great  antiquity*  It  appears  to 
have  been  founded  between  the  reigns  of 
Julius  Caefar  and  N?ro,  but  by  whom  is  un*- 
certain.  \  It  was  firft  walled  about  with 
hewn  ftones  and  Britifh  bricks,  by  Conftan- 
tine  the  Great  ;  and  the  walls  formed  aa 
oblong  fquare,  in  compafs  about  three 
miles,  witji  fevfen  principal  gates.    London 

is 
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is  now  the  eitoporium  of  commerce  ;  and 
enjoys,  by  means  of  the  river  Thames^  oil 
which  it  is  fituated,  all  die  benefits  of  navi« 
gation,  without  the  danger  of  being  fur- 
prifed  by  foreign  fleets.  Of  the  extent  of 
this  city,  Weftminfler  included,  an  idea- 
may  be  formed  from  the  number  of  edifices 
devoted  to  the  fervice  of  religion.  Of 
thefe,  befides  St^  Paul's-  Cathedral,  and  the 
collegiate  Church  of  Weflminfler,  there  ara 
a  hundred  and  two  parifh  churches,  and 
about  fevcnty  chapels  of  rfie  eflablifhed  re-* 
ligion,  exclufive  of  a  vafl  number  of  cha«- 
pels  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  foreign* 
ers,  and  independent  meetings  of  various 
kinds. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  is,  beyond 
doubt,  the  mofl  capacious,  magnificent, 
and  regular  proteflant  church  in  the  World. 
It  is  built,  you  know,  upon  the  model  of 
St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  but  greatly  inferior 
ill  extent ;  the  whole  length  of  this  cathe- 
dral meafiiring  no  more  than  the  breadth  of 
die  latter.  The  length  within  the  walls  is 
five-hundred  feet ;  and  its  height  from  the^ 
marble  pavement  to  the  crofs^  on  the  top' 
of  the  cupola^  is  three-hundred  and  forty* 

The 
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The  expence  of  re-building  it,  after 
the  fire  of  London,  was  defrayed  by  a 
duty  on  coals,  and  is  computed  at  a 
million  fterling.  Monuments  to  eminent 
perfons  are  now  l)egun  to  be  erc^ed  in  this 
Cathedral ;  and  it  has  likewife  been  re- 
cently decorated  with  the  trophies  of  naval 
viftories,  obtained  over  our  different  ene- 
mies, in  the  laft  three  memorable  engage- 
ments. 

Weftminfter- Abbey,  or  the  collegiate 
church  of  Weftminfter,  Ts  a  venerable  pile 
of  building,  in  the  Gothic  tafte.  It  was 
originally  erected  by  Edward  the  Confeffor. 
King  Edward  III.  rd)uilt  it  from  the 
ground  ;  and  to  the  eaft  end  of  it  was  added 
by  Henry  VII.  a  fine  chapel,  in  which  is  the 
burying-place  of  the  Royal-Family.  The 
walls  of  this  abbey  are  now  almoft  entirely 
occupied  with  the.  accumulated  monuments 
of  perfons  either  high  in  rank,  or  cele- 
brated for  extraordinary  aftions  in  arts  ox 
arms. 

Wcftminfter-hall,*  though  it  difplays  no 
grandeur  of  appearance  without,  is  a  noble 
Gothic  building,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
£cfit  long,  and  feventy  broad.  It  is  fuppofed 

to 
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to  be  the  iargeft  room  in  the  world,  the 
roof  of  which  is  not  fupported  by  pillars* 

The  ftately  column,  called  the  monu- 
ment of  London,  erefted  at  the » charge  of 
the  city,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
great  fire  in  1666,  is  worthy  of  attention* 
It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  two  hundred  and 
two  feet  in  height,  with  a  ftaircafe  in  the 
middle  to  afcend  to  the  balcony ;  whence 
there  are  other  fteps  leading  thirty  feet 
higher,  to  the  fummit,  which  teirminates  in 
the  form  of  an  urn,  with  a  flcime  ifluing 
from  it.  On  the  bafc  of  the  monument  next 
the  ftreet,  the  deftruftion  of  the  city,  and  the 
relief  given  to  the  futferers  by  Charles  II* 
and  hks  brother,  are  emblematically  repre- 
fented  in  basH-eiief. 

When  fuch  monuments  are  erected  fot 
the  purpofe  of  mere  commemoration,  what 
may  not  be  expefted  from  thofe  which  are 
deftihed  to  public  utility  ?  Of  this  kind  are 
the  thwe  noble  bridges  over  iht  Thames ; 
thofe  of  Londoni  Weftminfter,  and  Black- 
iiriars*  The  firft  was  built  about  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  by  a  tax  laid  upon  wool,  which  in 
courie  of  time   gave  rife  to  an  erroneous 
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idea  that  it  was  founded  upon  wool-packs* 
It  has  nineteen  arches,  each  about  twenty- 
feet  wide,  but  the  ceiitre  one  is  confiderably 
larger. 

Weilminfter-bridge  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  moft  elegant  ftru6lures  of  the  kind. 
It  ftands  at  a  place  where  the  river  is  twelve 
hundred  and: twenty-three  feet -broad,  which 
is  about  three  hundred  feet  more  than  at 
London rbridge.  On  each  fide  is  a  fine  baluf- 
trade  of  ftone,  with  places  of  (helter  from 
the  rain.  ,  It  confifts  of  thirteen  large,  and 
two  fnaajl  arches,  all  femicircular  ;  that  ia 
the  centre  being  feventy-fix  feet  wide,  and 
the  reft  dec reafing  four  feet  each  from 
the  other.  ^  This  ftrufture  was  begun  ia 
1738,  and  completed  in  1750,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
thoufand  pounds,  defrayed  by  the  parlia- 
ment. 

Black-friars-bridge,  in  point  of  workman- 
fhip  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Weftminfter  ; 
but  the  fijtuatipn  of  the  ground  on  the  two 
Ihores,  oblige^  the  archited  to  employ  ellip- 
tical arches.  This  bridge  was  begun  in 
1760,  and  finifhed  in  ten  years,  at  the  ex- 
pcnce  of  about  a  ^hundred  and  fifty-three 
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thoufand  pounds,  to  be  difcharged  by  a  toll 
upon  the.  pafTengers,  which  is  now  taken 

ofF. 

Eaftward  of  the  monument,  at  the  dif* 
tance  of  almoft  half  a  mile,  ftands  theTower 
of  London,  which  was  anciently  a  royal 
palace,  and  has  been  for  many  ages  the  for-' 
trefs  of  the  city.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have 
teen  originally  built  by  William  the  Con* 
queror^  about  the  year  1076,  when  it  con- 
fifted  only  of  that  part  called  the  White 
Tower,  which  was  new  built  in  1637,  Jnd 
1638.  A  great  number  of  oth^r  buildings 
have  been  fince  added*  Here  are  now  a 
church,  the  offices  of  ordnance  and  of  the 
mint ;  thofe  of  the  keepers  of  the  records ; 
of  the  jewel  office,  the  Spauilh  armoury, 
the  horfe-a.rmoury,  and  the  new  or  fmall 
armoury  ;  with  barracks  for  the  foldiers  of 
the  garrifon,  and  handfome  houfes  for  fe- 
veral  officers  who  refide  here.  In  1098, 
King  William  Rufus  furrounded  the  Tower 
with  walls,  and  a  deep  ditch,  infome  places 
a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide  ;  but  on 
the  weft  fide  it  is  narrow.  In  this  quarter 
is  the  principal  entrance,  by  two  gates,  one 
within  the  other  ;  both  large  enough  to  ad- 
H  2  mit 
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mit  coaches,  and  parted  by  a  bridge,  built 
over  the  ditch.  In  a  part  of  the  Tower, 
fcveral  lions,  and  other  foreign  animals  are 
conftantly  kept  for  the  gratification  of  the 
curious,  at  the  expence  of  the  crown. 

Tower-hill  has  been  lately  embelliflied 
with  an  elegant  building,  called  the  Tri- 
nity-Houfe,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Trinity-cdmpany at  their  ineetings:  a  Com- 
pany which,  confidered  both  in  a  commer- 
cial and  nautical  point  of  view,  is  of  great 
utility  to  the  public. 

Among  the  late  decorations  of  the  capital 
is  a  noble  pile  of  buildings,  erefted  at  the 
public  expence,  in  the  Strand,  where  for- 
merly ftood  Somerfet-houfe.  This  magni- 
ficent edifice  is  appropriated  to  public  of- 
fices, and  affords  likewife  elegant  apart- 
ments for  the  ufe  of  the  Royal  Society,  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

I  ihould  exhauft  your  patience  were  I  to 
defcribe  to  you  all  that  is  remarkable  in 
this  celebrated  capital,  pertaining  either  to 
the  purpofes  of  government,  thofe  of  great 
commercial  companies,  or  of  private  indi- 
viduals ;  and  fhall  therefore  mention  only 

one 
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one  more  ftrudure,  but  fuch  a  one 
as  unites  fcientific  improvement  with  na- 
tional grandeur ;  I  mean  the  Britifh  Mu- 
feum,  depofited  in  a  iidble  edifice,  which 
had  been  built  by  the  Duke  of  Montague 
for  his  town  refidence.  Sir  Hans  Sioane, 
.who  died  in  1753,  may  not  improperly  be 
called  ihe  founder  of  this  vaft  treafurc  of 
curiofities,  which,  with  his  valuable  library, 
he  left  to  the  public,  on  condition  that  the 
parliament  would  pay  to  his  executors  twen- 
ty thoufand  pounds,  about  a  third  part  only 
of  the  fum  which  the  v/hole  had  coft  him. 
To  this  coUedion  were  added  theCottonian 
Library ;  the  Harleian  Manufcripts,  coUeft- 
ed  by  the  Oxford  family,  and  purchafed 
likewife  by  the  Parliament,  and  a  coUeftion 
of  books,  the  property  formerly  of  Dr. 
.Mead.  His  late  majefty  was  gracioufly 
pleafed  to  enrich  the  repofitory  further,  by 
a  donation  of  the  royal  libraries  of  books 
and  manufcripts  coUeftcd  by  the  feveral 
kings  of  England.  The  catalogue  of  the 
whole  of  this  vaft  colledion  occupies  a 
number  of  large  volumes. 

In  the  royal  library  juft  now  mentioned, 
is  the  moft  ancient  manufcript  of  the  Old 

and 
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and  New  Teftamcnt  that  is  extant.  It  h 
written  in  Greek,  on  parchment,  and  cal- 
led the  Alexandrine  manufcript,  from  the 
place  where  it  was  found.  This  valuable 
piece  of  antiquity  was  fent  in  the  year  1628 
to  Kiiig  Charles  I.  a  prefent  from  Cyrillus 
Lucaris,  then  patriarch  of  Conftantinople. 
An  account  of  it  is  .written  in  Latin,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  firft  volume  by  the  donor, 
importing  that  it  was  the  work  of  Thecla, 
an  Egyptian  lady  of  quality,  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice.  It 
is  probable  that  this  manufcript  was  written 
before  the  year  396 ;  for,  except  the  Evan- 
gelifts,  none  of  the  books  of  this  New  Tef- 
tament  are  divided  into  chapters,  that  cuf- 
tom.  not  having  be^n  introduced  till  the 
above  period.  We  may  therefore  conclude, 
thefe  manufcripts  to  be  upwards  of  fourteen 
hundred  years  old.  The  gofpel  according 
to  Matthew  is  moftly  wanting.  A  beauti- 
ful fac-fimile  of  this  celebrated  manufcript 
was  published  a  few  years  ago. 

Ihad  the  curiofity  to  examine  fome  of 
the  poetical  manufcripts  in  the  Mufeum, 
among  which  I  found  a  Ihort  Latin  poem, 
written  by  John  Seward,  in  the  time  of 

Henry 
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Henry  V.  who  conquered  Charles  VI.  of 
France  ;  with  which,  and  a  tranflation  of. 
of  it,  I  (hall  clofe  my  prefent  letter. 

Ite  fier  extremam  Tanain^ /li^rofque  Trionesy 
It e per  arentem  Lybianij  fuperate  calores 
So/isj  i^  arcanos  Nili  dejirenditefontesy 
Herculeumque  JinumyBacchi  tranfcurrite  met  as  \ 
Angli  juris  erit  quicquid  com/ileElitur  orbis. 
Anglis  rubra  dabunt  Jiratiofas  aquora  conchas^ 
Indus  eburj  ramos  Panckaia^  vellera  "Seres y 
Dum  piget  Henricusy  dum  nojier  vivit  Achilles. 
Eft  eteftim  laudes  longe  tranfgrejfus  avitas. 

Go,  where  the  ftreams  of  utmoft  Tanais  roll. 
Where  endlefs  winter  reigns  around  the  pole  ; 
Go,  where  the  fands  of  fcorched  Lybiaglow, 
And  hidden  fources  of  the  Nilus  flow  : 
In  glorious  conqueft,  prefs  beyond  the  bounds 
Where  Fame  the  deeds  of  ^cient  heroes  founds  : 
To  England's  empire  (hall  the  nation's  bend,    . 
Far  as  the  limits  of  the  world  extend. 
'  To  her  the  fea,  on  Egypt's  eaftern  (hores. 
Shall  pay  the  tribute  of  its  pe^ly  ftores, 
Arabia  fpices,  India  ivory,  yield. 
And  Cathay,  golden  fleeces  from  each  field  5 
While  Henry  lives,  while  our  Achilles*  name 
Shines  forth  tranfcendent  in  the  lift  of  fame. 

^      LETTER 
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T  is  probable  that  civilization  was  in- 
troduced into  England  by  the  Romans  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage was  cultivated  in  this  country  while 
it  continued  to  be  a  province  of  that  em* 
pire.  The  night  of  darknefs,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  the  extindion  of  the  Roman  power, 
involved  England  with  the  other  nations 
in  the  general  wreck  of  learning  ;  but  this 
country  was  among  the  firft  to  difpel  the  ob- 
fcurity  ;  and  fo  early  as  the  ninth  century, 
an  attempt  towards  the  reftoration  of  fci- 
ence,  amidft  all  the  obftruftions  arifing  from 
barbarifm,  was  made  by  the  great  King  Al- 
fred. He  it  was  who  firft  inftituted  the  fe^ 
minary  which  has  lince  encreafed  to  the 
famous Univerfity  of  Oxford;  and  Cam- 
bridge, in  a  fubfequent  period,  claims  like- 
wife 
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wife  the  diftinguifhed  honours  of  literary 
renown.  I  forbear  giving  any  account 
of,  thcfe  Univcrfities,  as  the  fubjeft  would 
prove  too  copious  for  my  prcfent  defign  ; 
and  ihall  proceed  to  take  a  fuccin£l  view  of 
the  antiquities  found  in  £ngland.  Thefe 
are  of  different  periods,  correfponding  to 
thofe  of  the  particular  people,  who,  for  the 
time,  were  matters  of  the  country  ;  and 
may  be  divided  into  Britifh,  Roman^  Sax« 
on,  Danilb,  and  Normanic. 

The  chief  Britifh  antiquities^  like  thofe 
of  moft  other  nations,  are  fuch  as  have  a 
connexion  with  the  religious  inftitutionsof 
the  ^arly  inhabitants  of  the  country.  They 
confift  of  circles  of  ftones,  which  were  pro- 
bably places  of  worlhip  in  the  times  of  the* 
Druids.  The  moft  celebrated  of  thofe  is 
that  called  Stonehenge,  which  is  (ituated 
on  Saliftury  Plain,  fix  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  that  name,  in  Wiltfliire.  It  is  ^a 
pile  of  huge  ftones,  concerning  the  origin, 
ufe,  and  ftrufture  of  which,  antiquaries  arc 
much  divided  in  opinion.  The  name  Stone^ 
benge  is  purely  Saxon,  and  fignifies  bang*^ 
ing-Jiones^  or  a  Jione  gallows.  It  probably 
alludes  to  the  difpofition  of  feveral  of  the 

flones 
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fiones  of  which  this  extraordinaiy  fabric 
confifts*  Some,  however,  conjedure  the 
name  to  be  Stanbengeftj  and  fiippofe  the 
ftones  to  be  a  moniunent  ereded  by  Ambro- 
(ius,  a  Britiih  King,  in  memory  of  the  Bri- 
tons {lain  at  or  near  this  place,  by  Heogill 
the  Saxon*  But  Dr.  Stukelv,  who  has 
written  a  learned  treatife  on  this  piece  of  an- 
tiquity, endeavours  to  (hew  that  the  original ' 
name  of  Stone-henge  was  Ambres^  whence 
he  foppofes  the  ancient  town  of  Ambref- 
bury  to  have  been  denominated.  The  an- 
cient Britons  called  it  Choir-gaur,  which 
Dr.  Stukely  is  of  opifaion  (ignifies  the  great 
church,  or  cathedral.  The  Choir-gaur 
of  the  ancient  Britons  was  by  the  monks 
Latinized  Chorea  Gigantum,  or  the  Giant^s 
Dance^  a  name  fuited  to  the  iuperftitious 
notions  they  entertained  of  its  ftrufture. 

Stone-henge  confifts  of  the  remains  of 
two  circular  and  two  oval  ranges  of  rough 
ftones,  having  one  common  centre.  The 
outer  circle  is  a  hundred  and  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  and  when  entire,  confided  of 
thirty  upright  ftones,  feventecn  of  which  are 
yet  flanding,  and  feven  more  lying  upon 
the  ground,  either  whole  or  in  pieces.  The 

upright 
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upright  ftones  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
feet  high,  from  fix  to  fcven  feet  broad,  and 
about  three  feet  thick.  Being  placed  at  the 
diftance  of  about  three  feet  and  a  half  from 
one  another,  they  are  connefted  at  top  by 
impofts,  or  ftones  laid  acrofs,  with  tenons 
fitted  to  mortifes  in  the  uprights.  Of  the 
impofts,  or  crofs-ftones,  fix  are  yet  ftand* 
ing,  each  of  which  is  feven  feet  long,  and 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  thick.  The  up- 
right ftones  have  been  wrought  a  little  with 
a  chiffel,  and  are  fomething  tapered  to- 
wards the  top,  but  the  impofts  are  quite 
plain.  All  the  uprights  are  fixed  in  a  kind 
of  fockets,  dug  in  a  chalky  foil,  with  fmall 
flints  ramip^d  between  the  ftope  and  the 
focket. 

The  inner  circle,  which  never  had  any 
impofts-,  is  a  little  more  than  eight  feet 
from  the  infide  of  the  outward  one,  and 
confifted  originally  of  forty  ftones,  the  ge- 
neral proportions  of  which  are  half  the  di- 
menfions  of  the  above-mentioned  uprights 
every  way.  Of  the  forty  ftones  which, ori- 
ginally compofed  this  circle,  about  nine- 
teen remain^  and  of  thefe  only  eleven  are 
ftanding.  -  The  fpace  between  the  two  cir- 
cles 
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clcs  is  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference, 
and  from  this  fpot  the  ftru6hire  has  an  aw- 
ful effeft  on  the  beholders. 

At  the  diftance  of  about  nine  feet  from 
the  inner  circle,  is  the  outer  oval  range, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  principal  part 
of  the  work,  and  by  moft  writers  is 
called  the  Cell,  or  the  Adytum.  The  ftones 
that  compofe  it  are,  ftupendous,  fome  of 
them  meafuring  thirty  feet  in  height.  This 
range  confifts  of  five  compages,  or  trili- 
thons,  as  they  are  fometimes  called,  being 
formed  of  two  uprights,  with  an  impoft  at 
top,  like  the  outer  circle ;  andof  thefe  corn- 
pages  three  are  entire,  but  two  fomewhat 
decayed.  The  inner  oval  is  compofed  of 
twenty  ftones,  each  about  fix  feet  high  ; 
and  near  the  eaftern  extremity  of  this  oval, 
is  a  ftone  of  eoarfe  blue  marble,  about  fix- 
teen  feet  long,  and  four  broad,  which  lies 
flat  upon  the  ground,  is  fomewhat  preffed 
into  it,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  an  altar. 

This  work  is  enclofed  by  a  deep  trench, 
near  thirty  feet  broad,  and  upwards  of  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  outer  circle*  Over 
this  trench  are  three  entrances,  the  moft 
confiderable  of  which  faces  the  riorth-eaft* 

At 
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At  each  entrance,  on  the  outilde  of  the 
trench,  there  feems  to  have  been  two  huge 
ftones  fel  up  in  the  manner  of  a  gate  ;  and 
parallel  to  thefe,  on  the  infide,  two  other 
ftones,  of  a  fmaller  fize.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  ftones  originally  cotopofing  this  ftruc- 
ture,  is  computed  to  be  exaftly  a  hundred 
and  forty. 

The  rude  magnitude  of  Stofte-henge  has 
rendered  it  the  admiration  of  all  ages  ;  and 
the  ufe  ahd  origin  of  this  wprk  has  been 
the  fubjeft  of  various  conjedures.  The 
opinion  fnoft  generally  received  however  is, 
that  it  was  a  temple  of  the  Druids,  built,  as 
Dr.  Stukeley  thinks,  before  the  Belgascame 
into  Britain,  and  not  long  after  Cambyfes 
invaded  Egypt,  where  that  Prince  commit- 
ted' foch  horrid  outrages  among  the  priefts 
and  inhabitants  in  general,  that  they  dif- 
perfed  themfelvcs  into  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  when  fome  of  them,  it  is  imagined, 
arrived  in  Britain. 

The  heads,  of  oxen',  ^eer,  and  various 
airimals,  with  wood-aflies,  and  other  appa- 
rent relics  of  facrifices,  have  been  dug  u{) 
in  and  about  thefe  ruins.  Around  them  is 
alfo  a  great  number  of  barrows,  or  monu- 
mental 
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mental  heaps  ^  of  earth  thrown  up  in  the 
form  of  a  bell,  and  each  enclofed  with  a 
trench,  from  a^  hundred  and  five,  to:  a  hun- 
dred and  fevehty  feet  in  .dianjeter.  ^  The 
barrows  extend  to  a  coniiderable  diftance, 
but  are  all  fo  placed,,,as  .  to.  be  fecn 
from  the  fuppofed  temple*  In  fuch  bar- 
rows as  have  been  opened,  Ikelptons,  or 
the  remains  of  burnt  bones  have  been 
found.  In  one  of  them  was  an  urn,  con- 
taining afhes,  fome  bones,  and  other  fub- 
^ances,  which  the  funeral  pile  had  not  con- 
jCumed.      / '      \:  , 

Upon  the  whole,  the  moft  probable  con- 
jedure  is,  that  Stone-henge  has  been  a 
temple  in  fome  remote  period  ;  and  anti- 
quaries muft;  evQr  regret,  that  a  table  of 
tin,  with  an  infcription,  which  was  difco- 
covered  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  might  probably  have  confirmed  this 
opinion,  Ihould  not  be  preferved.^  But  as 
the  charafters  were  not  underftood  by  fuch 
as  were  confulted  upon  the  occafion,  the 
plate  was  deftroyed,  or  at  leaft  thrown  by 
and  loft. 

Monuments  of  the  fame  kind  are  to  be 
met  with  in  many  parts  of  England,    as 

V  well 
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well  as  in  Scotland  and  the  Ifles  ;  parti- 
cularly in  Anglefey,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  laft  afylum  of  Druidical  fuperfti- 
tion  in  the  weft. 

Of  the  Romaii  antiquities  in  England, 
the  moft  confpiicuous  are  the  veftiges  of 
roads,  many  of  which  ferve  as  foundations 
to  ofur  prefent  highways.  The  remains  of 
Rooian  cam{^  are  difcernible  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  There  is  one  in  par- 
ticular, very  little  defaced,  near  Dorchef- 
ter,  where  likewife  is  a  Roman  amphithe- 
atre ;  ^  but  the  moft  amazing  monument 
of  the  Roman  power  in  England,  is  the 
Wall  of  Severus,  commonly  called  thePi6t*& 
Wall.  It  begins  at  Tinmouth,  on  the  eaf- 
tern  coaft,  and  running  weft  ward  through 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  termi-- 
nates  in  the  Sole  way  Frith,  a  courfe  of  about 
eighty  miles  in  length.  At  firft,  this  prse-^ 
tenture  confifted  only  of  ftakes  and  turf, 
with  21  ditch  ;  but  Severus  built  it  with 
ftone  forts,  and  turrets  at  proper  diftances  ; 
fo  that  intelligence  could  be  fpeedily  com- 
municated along  the  whole  of  its  extent- 
It  was  attended  from  one  end  to  the  other 
by  a  deep  ditch,   or  vallum,   on  the   north 

fide, 
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fide^  and  on  the  fouth,  a  military  highway^ 
In  (orate  places^  the  wall,  the  vallum^  and 
the  road,  are  piaiidy  difcemible  j  and  the 
latter  has  been  employed  as  a  founda- 
tion for  a  modern  work  of  the  fame  kind* 
Other  Roitian  antiquities  in  England  con-» 
jQft  chiefly  of  altars,  urns,  and  monumental 
infcriptions  ;  and  many,  private  cabinets, 
as  well  as  public  repofitortes,  contains  vaft 
number  of  Roman  arms,  coins^  fibuke, 
and  a  variety  of  domeftic  utenfils* 

The  Saxoa  aiiti<|[uities  in  this  country  are 
moftly  thofe  of  ecclefiaftical  edifices,  aoid 
places  of  ftrength.  At  Winchelbr  is 
fliewn  the  celebrated  Round  Tabk  6f  King 
Arthur,  with  the  names  of  his  knights*  The 
antiquity  of  thi^  relk  is  difputed  by  fev«»al 
writers,  but  if  iiot  of  Britifh,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly of  Saxoft  origin.  The  cathedl'al  of 
Wiuchcfter  was  ufed  a$.  the.  burying-plice 
of  fe  veral  Saxon  kings.  Many  iHQauinteatB. 
o£  Saxon  antiquity  prefect  themfelvea  all 
over  the  kingdom,  though  tbey  s^€  often 
not  to .  be  diftiagui(hed  from  thofe  of  Nor- 
man eredion ;  and  numerous  Saxon  -dhw*- 
ters,  figned .  by  the  king  and   his  nobles, 

with 


with  a  pJs^in  crofsj  inftead  of  their  names^ 
arc  to  be  met  With  in  different  parts. 

The  Daniih  ereftions,  wJiich  are  alfb 
iiymerous,  are  hardly  difcerniblc  from  thef 
Saxon^  The  form  of  their  camps  is  circu- 
lar, and  they  are  generally  built  upon  emi- 
ncncesj  but  their  forts  are  fquare. 

All  England  abounds  with  monuments 
built  under  the  reign  of  princes  of  Normaft 
extradlion, 

W^les,  the  tefuge  of  the  khcient  Britons^ 
likewife  difplays  many  antiquities*  Seve- 
ral of  its  e^ftles  arc  ftupendoufly  large ;  and 
in  fome,  the  rernains  of  Rpman  architefture 
arfe  plainly  difcernible.  Some  appear  to  be 
partly  British  and  pai^tly  B^oman.  Among 
other  artificial  curiofities,  is  King  Offals 
Byke^  which  is  faid  to  have  been  a  boun* 
dary  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Welch^ 
or  Briton?.  Charphilly  Caftle  in  Glamor- 
ganlhire, Js  accounted  the  iargeft  in  Gfeat 
Britain,  next  to  Windfor;  &nd  the  re- 
mains of  it  ihew  that  it  has  been  likewife  a 
beautiful  fabric.  One  half  of  a  round  tower 
has  fallen  quite  down,  but  the  other  over- 
hangs its  bails  more  than  nine  feet,  and  is 
I  deemed 
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Tir;e  e^^T^  ^f  k  tLc  pcK:I:c  road  is  ^  \ 

ror  to  many  Uivtllau  On  one  handy  ilic 
tmfc^Inz  rock  iccms  icadr  crcry  miiiaDe 
eri  crjlk  them  to  pieces;  wink  tlic  vaift 
prectpiee  belovr^  which  hangs  iivcr  the 
ffrz^  h  (o  hideous^  and  till  venr  bft^,  when 
a  wall  was  railed  on  the  fide  of  the  load^ 
fall  of  danger,  that  one  £die  ftep  would 
have  been  prodndi ve  of  fatal  confeqoence. 

I  have  reierved  for  the  conclnfion  of  my 
letter  an  accoont  of  one  of  the  greateft  an- 
tiquitte*  in  the  world,  ami  which  now  lies 
depoTited  in  the  Univerfify  of  Oxford;  i 
mean  the  Parian  Chronicle,  otherwiic 
called  the  Arundelian  marhlesir 

The  Parian  Chronicle,  engraved  on  a 
marble  tablet  of  confiderable  extent,  is  fiip^ 
pofcd  to  have  been  written  2^4  years  be-^ 
fore  the  Chriftian  sera.  In  its  perfed  ftate, 
it  eontairied  a  ehronolbgical  detail  of  the 

principal 


principal  events  of  Greece^  during  a  period 
Qf  1318  years,  beginning  with  Cecrops,  be- 
fore Chrift  1582  years,  and  ending  wifihi 
the  archcmihip  of  Diognetus.  But  the 
chronicle  of  the  laft  ninety  years  is  loft ; 
{0  that  the  part  now  remaining  ends  at  the 
archonflxip  of  Diotimus,  354  years  before 
the  birth  of  Chrift ;  and  in  this  fragment 
the  inicription  is  at  prefent  fo  much  cor-^ 
roded  and  efFated,  that  the  fenfe  can  only 
be  difcovcred  by  very  learned  and  induftri-» 
ous  antiquaries,  or,  perhaps  more  properly 
Ipeakihg,  fupplied  by  their  conjcdturesi 
The  date  of  the  Chronicle  coincides  with 
the  twenty-firft  year  of  the  reigii  df  Pto«* 
lemy  Philadelphus  in  Egypt^  the  fplendid 
age  of  the  Po^tarum  Pleias,  and  the  feign 
in  which  chronologers  uiualLy  place  the 
Seventy  Interpreters* 

This  Chronicle^  and  many  other  relids  of 
antiquity ^  were  purchafed  id  Afia  IIAincti 
in  Greece^  or  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archi-* 
pelago,  by.  Mr.  William  Petty >  who  in  the 
year  1624,  was  fent  by  the  Earl  of  Aruiidel^ 
for  the  pvrpofe  of  making  fuch.coIle6lions 
for  him  in  the  Eaft.  They  were  btotighj 
into  England  aboyt*  the  begisiniiig  of  the 
I  »  year 
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year  1627,  and  placed  in  the  gardens  be- 
longing to  Arundel-houfe  in  London.  Seem 
adfiter  their  arriyal  they  excited  a  general 
curiofity,  and  were  viewed  by  niany  inqnt- 
fitiv?  and  learned  n^n;  among  others,  by 
Sir  Robeet  Cotton,  who  went  immediately 
to  Selden,  and  entreated  him  to  exert  his. 
abilities  in  explaining  the  Greek  infcrip* 
tions.  Selden  readily  complied  with  his 
rcqueft ;  but  defired  the  aififtance  of  their 
common  friends,  Patrick  Young,  or,  as  he 
ftyled  himfelf  in  Latin,  Patricius  Junius, 
and  Richard  James. 

The  next  morning,  thefe  gentlonen  met 
in  Arundei^gardens,  and  commejEiced  their 
operations,  by  cleaning  and  examining  the 
marble,  containing  the  league,  which  the 
cities  of  Smyrna  and  Magnefia  entered 
into,  in  favour  of  SeleuCus  Callinicus,  king 
of  Syria.  Afterwards,  they  proceeded  to 
the  Parian  Chronicle,  apd  other  inferip- 
tioQs;  «  : 

The  following  year  Selden  jMiblilhed  a 
ib^ll  volume  in  quarto,  including  twenty* 
nine  Greek,  and  ten  Latin  infcriptions, 
copied  from  the  marbles;  with  a  tranfia- 
tion^'^and  a  commentary^ 

:  In 
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In  the  turbulent  reign  of  Charles  I.  and 
the  fubfequent  ufurpation,  *Arundel-houfc 
was  often dcferted  by  tKe.illuftrious  owners ; 
and  in  their  abfencei  f<5me  of  the  marbles, 
which  were  depofited  in  the  gardens,  were 
defaced  or  broken ;  and  others  either  ftolen, 
or  ufed  for  the  ordinary  purpofeS  of  archi- 
tefture.  The  upper  part  of  the  chrouolp- 
gi<;al  marble,  containing  almoft  half  of  the 
infcriptipn,  is  faid  to  have  been  worked  up 
in  repairing  a  chimney  in  Arundel-houfe,: 
but  a  copy  of  it  has  been  luckily  preferved 
by  Selden.  In  the  year  1667,  the  Hon. 
Henry  Howard,  grandfon  of  the  firft  col- 
lector, on  the  application  of  John  Evelyn, 
Efq.  prefented  thefe, curious  reipains  of  an- 
tiquity to  the  Univcrfity  of  Oxford. 
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/ROSSIXG  from  Englznd  die  Irift 
iea^  we  ibon  reach  the  ihorcs  of  tint  coun- 
try^ which  it  has  become  uibal  with  many 
to  Atnofaiti2Xc  the  Sifter  Kingdom.  The 
climate  of  Irthnd  differs  little  (rqm  that  of 
England^  ^ceptiDg  that  it  is  more  moifl, 
arid  more  frequently  produdivc  erf"  rain. 
The  foil  in  general  is  rocky,  but  in  many 
parts  extremely  ferule ;  and  requires  only 
a  greater  attention  to  agriculture,  to  im* 
prove  its  natural  advantages/  The  bogs  of 
Ireland  9  however,  are  very  extend ve;  that 
of  Allen  extends  no  lefs  than  eighty  miles, 
%x\d  10  ccynputed  .to  contain  three  hundred 
thoufand  acres.  There  arp  others  alfo 
which  occupy  large  trads;  and  bogs  of 
fmallcr  extent  are  fcattered  over  the  whole 
kingdom  :  but  it  has  been  obferved,  that 
^herc  are  in  general  not  more  than  are 

wanted 


wanted  for  peats  and  turfs,  the  common 
fud  of  the  country,  where  wood  and  CQal 
are  fcarce. 

Many  theories  have  been  invented  to 
account  for  theib  phendmona  in  the  natu* 
nH  hlftory  of  this  countr)^  It  is  obfervablc 
that  in  thefe  bogs,  various'  roots  of  trees^ 
fbme  of  them  of  a  great  fize,  are  generally 
found,  and  ufually  at.  the  bottom ;  the 
common  kinds  being  oak,  fir,  and  yew^ 
The  roots  of  thefe  trees  are  faft  in  the 
earth.  Some  of  the  trees  feem  to  be  broken 
off,  others  have*  the  appearance  of  being 
cut ;  but  more  of  them  bear  the  marks  of 
fire.  Under  fome  bogs,  of  confideraWc 
depth,  are  yet  to  be  feen  the  furrows  of 
land  once  ploughed*  The  black  bog  is  a 
iblid  weighty  mafs,  which  cuts  almoft  like 
butter,  and  upon  examination^  appears  to 
refemble  rotten  wood.  Under  the  red  bogs 
is  always  a  ftratum,  not  quite  fo  folid  as 
the  former  Ipecies^  but  makes  as  good  fuel. 
Both  kinds  of  bog  are  covered  with  a 
fpongy  vegetable  mofs,  which  is  thicker 
on  the  furface  of  the  black.  The  fponta* 
neous  growth  is  moft  commonly  heathy 
with  fome  bog-myrtle^  ruflies,  a»d  a  Kttle 
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fedgy  grafi:  *  The  dcfpth  of  the  bdg^  fe  va- 
{4eH&9  many*^  them  haying  been  &tliomed 
to  that  of  fifty  feet,  and^  fome  are  fiiid  to 
fee  yet  deeper^  They  diflSar  extremely 
from  the  febgs»fe  England  in  the  inequalhy 
lof  the  furface;  the  Irifh  being  rarely  Ic-? 
vel,  but  rifing  into  hiHsf  » 

Ireland  rears  vaft  numbers  of  black  4at-r 
tie  artdfhiep ;  and  the  prodigious  quantities 
of  butter  arid  fait  provifions,  exported  to 
^H  parts  of  the  world,  afford  the  ftrongeft 
proof  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the.  Irifli 
foil.  In  fome  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  hemp  and  flax  are  greatly  culti- 
vated ;  from  the  latter  of  which  the 
country  has,  for  many  years,  been  faknous 
for  the  linen  manufa6lure» 

'  A  notion  has  been  induftrioufiy  propa- 
gated, that  Ireland  is  entirely  exempted 
from  noxious  animals ;  but  this  opinion 
feems  not  to  be  founded  Upon  any  juft  ob- 
fcfvation  of  her . natural  hiftory,  which,  fb 
far  as  my  enquiries  have  reached,  is  firailar 
to  that  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Dublin^'  the  capital  of  ^  Ireland,  {\s^nd^ 
About  fe^en  miies  from  the  fea,  at  tbe^bot- 
tom  of  a  fpacious  bay,  to  which  it  gives 
*    •  name 


fnasus^upcm  tibcsitrer  liffey^  which  divided 
it  xlfiMft  iiitO*«y»br«q;iira^  poltll 

^a£  raagaitudc,  atiji  the  ftuftfbitf '  of  inha* 
t^ants^  it  mar^  be  iiegarded  ^6  the  <iecdn4 
dt^^in  his  Ms|»%'s  doniaicms*  The  Hi^ 
Cfeafe  of  it  widiiii  the  -ferfb  thiity  years  h 
incredible.  Over  the  Liffdy  Bre»  two  hand* 
icMaao  bridgcs^ktily  Iroilt,  of  ftooo,  In  im- 
itation of  that  <rf  Weftraiftcf  ;  r  "befides 
thre«  others. oyf  an  infeilbr  kind.  There 
has  lifcewife  beeii  crcflcd  a  new  exchange, 
which  ii  an  elegant  ftruflrure  of  white 
done,  richly  edkbcdliflKd  wilh  pilaflers  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  a  cupola  and  other 
ornaprients« 

The  parliament  houfe,  which  was  com^ 
pleted  about  fixty  years  ago,  at  the  expence 
of  forty-thoufand  pounds,  is  a  fuperb 
ftru6lure,  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  portico, 
in  particular,  is  much  admired ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  buildiiig  is  lighted, 
difcavcTS  great  ingenuity  in  architeftur*. 
But  one  of  the  moft  laudable  and  public 
fpirited  undertakings  that  diftinguifli  the 
prcfent  age,  is  the  building  a  ftone  wall, 
about  tne  breadth  of  a  moderate  ftreet,  of 
g  proportionable  height,  and  three  miles  in 

length 
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]ei^;tihf  to  confine  theichamiel  ci  Ae  hmff 
luid  to  flielta-  vctkW  in  ftormy  wcadier. 

In  {peaking  of  the  poblk  buiUings  of 
this  kingdom,  one's  attenticm  is  excited  :bj 
th9  numcro«9  barracks  where^  the  ibUters 
are  lodged*  This  meafiire  has,  by  iacojc^ 
been  confidered  as  unfavorable  to  liberty ; 
but  it  contributes  equally  to  the  eafe.and 
,  conveniency  of  the  inbabitfmts,  which  are 
circumflances  eflentially  conne6ied  wkk 
the  enjoyment  of  pxibtic  freedom.  It  muft 
like  Wife  be  admitted  that  the  refraAory 
difpofition  of  the  lower  dafles  of  the  Irifk 
in  many  parts,  renders  expedient  fuch 
means  as  are  calculated  for  the  fpeedy  fup^ 
prcflion  of  any  tumults  which  may  arife. 
The  great  fource  of  political  calamity  in 
Itelajad  is  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  the 
bulk  of  whom  are  under  the  influence  of 
Romifh  pfiefts,  who  inftil  into  their  minds 
the  moft  pernicious  prejudices,,  both  civil 
i^nd  religious.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  eviJ  will  ?bate  with  the  growing  prof- 
perity  of  the  country. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom,  fome 
pf  the  old.uncouth  cuftoms  ftill  prevail,  par* 
jicularly.  their  funeral  howUngs ;  bnt  the 

:    [  fame 


Atnc  remains  of  faarbarifm  may  be  tac^A 
in  fomo  countries  on  the  Continent.'  Th^ 
jdtforderly  meetings  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
ivith  daqicing  to  the  bag«-pipe,  and  the 
brawlings  in  ^vi^cb  they  copmonly  ter- 
Hiinktc,  are;  oflfenfive  to  every  ftranger. 
My  firft  vi£t  •  to  Dublin  happened  on  a 
Sunday  ev^nicig;  and  though  I  had,  from 
previous  information,  in  fomc  degree  an- 
tkipated  the  fcene,  I  really  was  ftruck.  with 
^qual  aftoniihmeQt  §nd  difguft.  'Yhp  cjir 
tremely  tattered,  or  naked  condition  of  thp 
lower  people^  the  barbarous.  fiercen^6  of 
their  manner,  *  the  jargon,  the  paths  which 
they  uttered,  the  favage  tone  of  their  es;-^ 
clamations,  an4  the  general  inebriety  which 
ieemed  to  prevail,  afforded  altogether  fucji 
9.  .pi£ture  of  wretchednefs  and  profligacy  ^ 
2  had  oevi^r  before  feen  realized  in  akiy 
country,  'J'he  pele]:)rated  D^at^  of  St*  Pa- 
trick's haft,'  you  knovjr,  been,  charged  with 
mifanthropy :  whether  juftly  or  ijot  Heave 
|o  others  to  determine;  but  it  mud  be 
owned,  that  thefe  odious  examples^  of  hur^ 
man  nature  in  a  ftate  of  barbarifm,  of 
which  he  was,  daily  an  eye  witnefs^  afford 
j(  Arpn^  apology  for  prejudices  (he  moft 

piifavdrable 
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im£iTQrablc  to  die  Qiedes.  But  let  me  at 
the  fame  finie  oUerre,  that  to  coonto-- 
balance  fiich  ^eradices^  he  enjoyed  tlic 
friendflup  of  men  who  were  ornaments  of 
the  ajrc  in  which  thev  lived.  He  micfiit 
tranipcit  himfclf  in  imagination  to  Twick- 
enham, or  Batteriea,  and  partake  with 
Pope  and  Bolingforoke  a  flow  of  fentiments 
congenial  with  his  own. 

In  various  parts  of  Ireland  we  meet  with 
caverns,  romantic  profpeds,  catarads,  and 
other  pleaiing  and  uncommon  natural  ob- 
jefts*  Of  artificial  rarities,  the  chief  are 
the  round  Pharos,  or  ftone  towers,  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coafts.  '  They  are  Hip- 
pofed  to  have  been  erefted  by  the  D^nes 
and  Norwegians  in  their  piratical  incurfions, 
to  ferve  them  as  light-houfes  or  beacons. 

The  greateft  natural  curiofity  in  Ireland 
is  the  Giant*s  Caulcway,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  abotit  eight  miles  from  Colerain. 
It  is  compofed  of  pillars  all  of  angular  fhape's, 
from  three  fides  to  eight,  feach  pillar  con- 
fifts  of  feveral  joints  or  ftones,  lying' one 
upon  another,  from  fix  inches  to  about  one 
foot  in  thickneft.  The  pillars  are  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  generally 
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coofift  of  aboQt  forty  joints*  From  tho 
Cliff  where  it  begins,  it  extends  upwards 
of  ibur  hundred  feet,  till  ft  is  loft  in  the 
Sea. 

•  -The  Cliffs  themfelves  exhibit  likewife  an 
extraordinary  appearance^.  From  the  bot- 
tom, which  is  of  black  ftone,  to  the  height 
of  about  fixty  feet,  they  are  divided  at  equal 
diftances  by  ftripes  of  a  reddifh  ftone,  about 
four  inches  in  thicknefs,  refembling  a  ce« 
ment.  Over  this  lies  another  ftratum  of  the 
fame  black  ftone,  with  a  ftratum  of  the  red 
five  inches  tiiick.  Then  follows  a  ftratum 
of  the  red  ftone  twenty  feet  deep,  over 
which  is  a  ftratum  of  upright  pillars.  Above 
this  lies  anodier  ftratum  of  black  ftones 
twenty  feet  high ;  above  this  again  another 
ftratum  of  uptight  pillars,  rifing  in  fbme 
places  to  the  tops  of  the  Cliffs,  in  others 
not  fo  high  ;  -and  in  others  again- above  it, 
tehere  they  are  called  the  Chimnies.  The 
face  of  thefe  Cliffs  extends  about  three 
Englifh  miles. 

A  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
with  refpeft  to  this  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon, fome  imagining  it  to  be  really  thtf 
work  of  human  art,  and  others  conje€luring 

with 


trith  greater  probalnlitv,  tbat  it  is  AcrtBt^t 
0f  iMrtiiral  opeiatioo.  When  we  confidei' 
rverjr  circamilaace  relatire  b>  this  prodiic-- 
tion,  fuch  as  its  total  inaptitude  to  anj  ufe- 
fill  pur  pole,  and  the  analogy  ^hich  it  bears 
to  other  objeds  of  a  fimikr  kind,  which 
have  never  been  regarded  as  feditiousy  we 
cannot  hefitate  a  moment  to  join  in  <^ini<nt 
with  thofe  who  aicnbe  it  entirely  to  natnrai 
canfes  ;  and  this  feems  to  be  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  appearance  of  the  Clifl^. 

It  refleds  honor  on  the  memoiy  of  QnMn 
Elizabeth^  that  (he  founded  a  univerfity  at 
Dublin^  before  which  time  the  advance^ 
ment  of  learning  in  Ireland  nraft  have  been 
grcatljr  obftruded.  This  ieminary  confifis 
now  of  two  fquares^  and  is  named  Trinity*^ 
College.  Three  fides  of  one  of  the  fquares 
are  of  brick,  and  the  fourth  is  a  fuperb  li-» 
brary  ;  but  being  built  ^f  bad  ftone^  i6  is 
unfortunately  mouldering  away.  The  in?- 
fide  is  commodious^  and  embelliihed  with 
bufts  of  feveral  ancient  and.  modern  wor- 
thies* The  'New  Square,  three  fides  of 
which  have  been  built  more  than- thirty- 
yfears  by  parliamentary  bounty,  and  thqricc 
called  Parliament-Sqware,  is  of  hewn  ftone  5 

having 
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having  the  front  of  it  towards  the  City  oi 
Dublin  ornamented  with  pilafters,  feftoons^ 
and  other  architedturaJ  decorations* 

Learning  feems  to  have  been  cultivated 
in  Ireland  at  an  early  period  ;  though  wc 
cannot  admit  the  hyperbolical  afiertion  of 
one  of  her  hiftorians,  that  the  Irifh  ap- 
pear to  have  been,  from  the  moft  remote 
antiquity,  a'  polifhed  people  ;  and  that  with 
propriety  they  may  be  called  the  *'  Fathers 
Qf  Letters."  Wc  arc  even  told,  by  the 
lame  authority,  that  Egypt  received  arta 
and  letters  from  Niulus  the  Fharnician/ 
who  is  reprefented  as  the  great  anceflor  of 
the  Iriih  nation.  But  this  is  repugnant 
both  to  analogy  and  the  moft  credible 
hiftorical  documents.  Little  djoubt  can  be 
entertained  that  Ireland  was  firft  peopled 
from  Great-Britain.  According  to  the 
rhoft  general  account,  St.  Patrick,  the  titu- 
lar Saint  of  Ireland,  was  a  Scotfman  ;  and 
no  literary  monuments  have  yet  been  dif- 
covered  in  Ireland  previous  to  the  intro* 
dudion  of  the  Chriftian  religion  by  him  in 
the  fourth  century.  The  evidence^  there- 
fore, of  all  tranfa6lions  preceding  that 
period,  refts  entirely  on  the  credit  of  Irifh 
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bgr&9  Upon  wbok  authoiitj,   ia  matters 
^f  £m&^  it  would  be  very  sdifbfd  to  refy. 

In  modem  times,  however,  the  Irifli 
have  undoubtedly  diftiagoiihed  themfehres 
in  the  republic  of  letters.  ArchlMfliop 
Uiher  flands  high  in  the  lift  of  literaiy 
fame*  Dean  Swift,  who  will  ever  be  re* 
nowned  in  the  walk  of  humour  and  fatire, 
was  alio  a  native  of  this  country ;  to  which 
are  likewife  to  be  afcribed  the  reipedable 
names  of  Farquhar,  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
Biihop  Berkley,  Parnel,  Sterne,  and 
GoUimith. 
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LETTER    XIII. 


JtvETtJRNlNG  to  the  continent^  1  fliali 
take  my  route  by  France,  as  the  neareft  in 
fituation  to  England*  But^  Good  Godi — • 
how  intich  is  it  chan^e4  finc6  firft  I  vlfited 
that  country  !  I  then  beheld  it  a  great  and 
tinitea  nation,  warm  in  its  attachment  to 
the  kinjf  >  and  flourifliing  in  the  blel^igs 
of  comoiercei  Ncr  more  now  a  kingdom^ 
it  has  torn  up  monarchy  by  the  roots,  and 
tarried  to  fuch  a  length  its  tleteftafion  of 
the  ancient  government,  as  to  raze  even 
■'  the  minuteft  memorial  of  regal  power  from 
the  annals  of  the  nation.  Not  content 
with  the  extindion  of  the  crown,  and 
even  of  the  life  of  the  fovereigti,  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  frenzy  of  revolution,  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  itopiety,  unparalleled  in  mo- 
dern times,  of  attempting  to  abolifh  the 
Wcvihip)  and  J  know  not  whether  I  may 
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t;.t  x^z^'rjtia.  Let  rs  tiira  ccr  grrrnnon 
frv^r-  tht:  ptJ^^I^,  toia  zrii  the  co:inrnr  itidf, 
v/hlcb  forms  an  cxtra.:/rdi:2cry  ccatiaft. 

f  raiice,  from  its  great  extent^  comprc* 
ht:.ci  a  varietT  of  cliniates;  but  tbor^  the 
^ir  b  nu^re  ckar  and  lenled  tlian  in  England, 
it  i'>  not,  i:paa  the  whole,  elpcciallj  in  the 
l:itf^nor  parts,  more  falubrious  than  that  of 
imr  own  countrv*  In  the  fbuthem  pro- 
virif  c ./,  the  fummers  are  (bmetimes  immo- 
derately hot,  and  in  the  northern,  the 
Winters  are  mofe  intenfely  cold  than  with 
u>;  the  inhabitants,  at  the  fame  time, 
lacing  not  lb  well  fupplied  with  firing, 
ivbich  in  France  is  chiefly  of  wood.  The 
country,  however,  is  happy  in  an  excellent 
foil,  and  the  animal  and  vegetable  produc- 
ti<^in  arc  found  in  great  plenty. 

The  country  is  watered  by  the  Loire, 
the  Rhone,  the  Garonne, .  the  Seine,  and 
oilier  confiderablc  rivers ;  the  advantages 

of 
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of  which,  in  point  of  comnxerce,  arc  won* 
dcrfuliy  iifaproyed  by  the  artificial  rivers 
and  can&ls,  which  fotm  the  chief  glory  of 
the  rdgn  of  Lewis  XI V*  That  of  Lan-^ 
guedoc  was  intended  for  a  communication 
between  the  .Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean, 
for  the  fpcedier  paflage  of  the  French  fleet, 
but  though  carried  on  at  an  immenfe  ex* 
pence^  for  a  hundred  miles,  over  hills  and 
vallies,  and  even  through  a  mountain  in  one ' 
place,  it  has  not  anfwdred  that  purpofe* 
By  the  canal  of  Calais,  travellers  eafily 
pafs  thence  by  water  to  St.  Omer,  Grave* 
line,  Dunkirk,  and  other  places.  The  ca- 
nal of  Orleans  is  another  noble  work^  and 
Tuns  a  courfe  of  eighteeh  leagues,  to  the 
immenfe  benefit  of  the  adjacent  parts  qf 
the  country*  Befides  thefe,  there  are  other 
canals,  which  render  the  inland  navigation 
of  France  extremely  commodious. 

*  The  reign  of  Francis  I.  was  aufpicious 
to  the  literature  of  the  couiitry ;  and  many 
learned  men  then  diftinguiflicd  themfelyds 
by  their  writings  :  among  whom  was  the 
celebrated  Rabelais*  But  Lewis  XIV.  may 
beconfidered  as  the  Auguftus  of  France-. 
The  prote^ion  he  gave  to  letters,  and  the 
K^  pcnfioo? 
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penfions  he  beftowed  on  learned  men^  botli 
at  home  and  abroad,  which  did  not  how- 
ever   amount  to    above  twelve   thoufand 
pounds  per  annum,  have  gained  him  more 
glory  •  than  all   the   military   enterprizcs, 
upon  which  he  expended  fo  many  millions. 
Then  arofe  among  others,  the  fanK)u»  tragic 
poets,  Racine  and  Corneille;  the  former 
diftinguifhed  for  (kill  in  movitifg  the  paf- 
'  iions,  and  the  latter  l[or  peculiar  elevation 
of  fcntiment  and  language.     The  facetious 
Moliere  flione  eonfpicuou;s  in  comedy  ;  and 
in  works  of  fatire  and  criticifm'  Boileau  dif- 
played  claffical  abilities.      A^  a  hiftorian 
De  Thou  is  entitled  to  high  praife*     The 
Writings  of  Pafcal  place  him  amcHigft  the 
moft  eminent  bcnefaftof  s  to  religion  ;  and 
the  works  of  the   amiable  Archbiftiop   of 
Cambray  breathe  alike  the  di£lates  of  nab- 
rals  and  the  genius  of  poetry..  Mo!ntef<|uicu^ 
as  a  political  philofopher,  may  be  faid  to  be 
unequalled.      I  fay  nothing  of  D'^Argens,. 
Voltaire,  and  others  who  have  writtea  rm£- 
eellaneous  produ<ftiorts.     Their  works  are 
comparatively  recent  and  generally  knownv 
It  has  been  remarked  that  feulpture   is* 
in  general  better  underftood  in  France  tha» 
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« 

in  moft  countries  of  Europe.  Their  trea- 
tifcs  on  (hip- building,  and  engineering 
ftand  unrivalled  in  didactic  obfervation; 
but  happily,  in  pradlide  they  arc  both  out- 
done by  our  own  country* 

Few  Countries,  if  we  except  Italy,  dif-* 
play  more  valuable  remains  of  antiquity 
than  France.  Some  of  the  French  anti* 
quities  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Celts,  and 
confequently,  compared  to  them,  thofe  of 
Rome  are  modern.  At  Rheims,  and  in 
other  parts,  are  to  be  {ten  triumphal  arches  j 
but  the  moft  entire  is  at  Orange,  ere<£led 
on  account  of  the  vidory  obtained  over  tho 
Cimbri  and  Teutones^  by  Caius  Marius  and 
Lu£latiu8  Catulus.  After  Gaul  was  re^ 
duced  to  a  Roman  pmvince,  the  Romansi^^ 
induftrioufly  adorned  it  with  magnificent 
edifices,  both  civil  and  facred;  fome  oi 
virbich  are  more  entire  than  any  to  be  met 
with  i^  Italy  itfelf.  The  ruins  of  an  am- 
phitheatre are  to  be  found  in  Chalons,  and 
Jikewife  at  Vijenne* 

Nifmes    however,     exhibits    the    moft 

valuable    remains    of    ancient    architect 

tare    of  ^ny    place    in    Fraiice.  .    Tl» 

famoue  Pont  du  Garde  wa$  raiied  in  th^ 

K3      ,  ;Aguft5rtfc 
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Auguftan  age  by  the  Roman  colony  o^ 
J^ifmes,  to  convey  A  ft  ream  of -water  be- 
tween the  two  mountains,  for  the  ufe  of 
that  city,  and  is  at  this  day  as  entire  as  any 
.  modern  building*  -  It  confifts  of.  three 
bridgeg,  or  tiers  of .  arches  one  above  ari- 
ofher,'  The  height ''is  a  hundred  and  fe- 
venty-four  feet,  and  the  length  extends  to 
feven  hundred  and  twenty-three,  •  Many 
ether  ruins  of  antiquity  are  found'  "at  Nif- 
fhes  ;  but  the  chief  are,- the  Temple  of  Di- 
ana, the  veftiges  of  which  are  ftill  repiam- 
ing  ;  the  Amphitheatre,  which  is  thohghfe 
to  be  the  fineft  and  moft  entire  of  the  kind 
of 'any  in  Europe  ;  but,  above  all,  the  houfe 
ereded  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  called  the 
Ma^ifoil:' Carree.  Tfie  archite<S:ure  and 
fculpture  of  this  building  are  exquifitely 
feefautiful,  and,  what  is  extraordinary,  are 
very  H'^tle  affH<9:ed  by  fhe  ravages  of  time- 
,  At  Paris,  in  La  Rue  de  la  Harpe,'niay  be 
ifeeri  thfe  remains-  of  a'  palace,  or  thermae, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  Jdlian,  fur- 
ilanfed  ^t (ie  Apoftate,  ^about  the  year  356^ 
after  ^the-fame  models  ^ as  the  baths  of  Dio- 
6leflan.  '^fee  remWns of  this 'Ancient  edi- 
fices ^bnlifl:  of  naany; "arches,  and  withiix 
tftsfe*^** large  falcon.     It  16  fabricated  of  a 
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kind  of  maftic,  the  compofitioa  of  which  is 
now  unknown,  intermixed  with  fmall 
fquarc  pieces  of  free-ftone  and  bricks. 

At  Aries,  in  Provence,  is  to  be  feen  a  a 
ob^sliik  of  Oriental  granite,  fifty-two  feet 
high,  and  feven  feet  diameter  at  the  bafe, 
but  all  of  one  ftone.  Roman  temples  ari 
frequent  in  France.  The  moft  remarkable 
are  in  Burgundy  and  Guienne.  The  paf- 
iage  cut  through  the  middle  of  the  rock 
near  Brian9on  in  Dauphiny,  is  thought  to 
be  a  Roman  work,  if  not  of  greater  anti- 
quity ;  and  the  round  buckler  of  mafly  fil- 
ver,  relative  to  Scipio,  taken  out  of  the 
Rhone  in  166^9  U  imagined  to  be  coeval 
^with  that  great  general.  It  is  twenty 
inches  in  diameter,  weighs  twenty-one 
pounds,  and  contains  the  celebrated  anec* 
dote  relative  to  Scipio*s  continence. 

It  would  be  endlcfs  to  recount  the  dif* 
ferent  monuments  of  antiquity  to  be  found 
in  France,  particularly  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious  ;  and  the  colleftion  muft  be 
greatly  encreafed  by  the  depredations  which 
the  French  have  lately  committed  among 
the  moft  celebrated  of  the  portable  antiqui- 
ties at  Rome,  It  is,  however,  the  pride  of 
ponqueft,  more  th?in  any  tafte  for  th^  arts, 

that 
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that  has  excited  them  to  this  outrage  on  ihm 
prefcriptive  rights  of    that  capital  ;    and 

'  Ihould  thofe  elegant  fpecimens  of  Romaa 
genius  efcape  the  peculation  of  their  new 
poffeffors,  they  will,  in  addition  to  their 
former  purppfe,  remain  to  future  ages^ 
monuments  of  •  the  violence  and  raping 
which  aftuated  the  revolutionary  banditti  of 
France, 

It  may  perhaps  be  imagined,  by  the  poli-» 
ticiil  enthufiafts  of  that  country,  that  tho  < 
.celebrated  rarities  of  ancient  Rome  will 
.transfer,  like  a  palladium,  to  the  new  re^ 
public,  the  feat  of  fovereign  empire  in  thq 
weft  ;  ori  if  their  ambition  cannot  be  gra-* 

•  tified  with  fo  flattering  a  diftin^tion,  th^| 
they  will  at  leaft  attraft  to  Paris  the  curious 
of  other  nations,  by  the  magnet  of  Roman 

.  antiquity t  Jn  the  latter  of  thef^  notiona, 
their  ^xpeftation  indeed .  may  be  fulfilled  i 
^nd  a  deraocratical  conftit^tion  of  citizens 
willdoubtlefs  require  fome  adventitious  at-t 
tra^ftion,  to  cpmipenfat§  thejiuftre  of  which 
the  nation  has  bqep  deprived  by  th?  defo-i 
lating  hm\^  of  equality, 

Paris,  with  all  its  ^^vants^ges,  .  will  no^ 
b?^r  H  Q<m]^AV^m  with  X-ondon>  in  the 

more 
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more  effential  circumftances  of  public  pros- 
perity and  comfort.  By  thefe  1  mean  ^ 
thriving  foreign  and  domeftic  trade,  the 
cleannels  of  the  ftrcets,  ihe  elegance  of  the 
houfes,  efpecially  within,  the  plenty  of  wa- 
ter, and  that  of  a  better  quality  than  the 
Seine.  The  Parifians,  however,  as  well  as 
the  n?itiyes  of  France  in  general,  are  tem«» 
perate  in  drinking  ;  but  whether  from  ^ny 
•regard  to  fobriety, .  as  a  virtue,  or  from  9 
natural  propenfity  to  more  fantaftic  modes 
of  diffipation,  I  (hall  not  take  upon  me  to 
determine,  Happy  were  it  for  them,  had 
they  been  as  little  difpofed  to  intoxication 
from  the  Daemoo  of  cifil  rage,^  as  they  aro 
from  the  exceffes  of  Bacchus.         . 

Though  Paris  and  Verfaille$  be  no  new 
obje<5s  to  you,  1 1  cannot  conclude  my  letter 
without  giving  fome  account  of  them. 

Pari§  is  ufually  divided  into  three  parts,  j 
the  largeft  of  which,  called  the  Town> 
ftands  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Seine  ; 
the  City,  which  is  the  moft  ancient  part, 
confifts  of  three  fmatl  iflands  in  the  middle 
of  the  river ;  and  the  other  part,  or  the 
Univerfity,  is  feated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
gpipe,  h^ivirij^  iji  U  f^V^ral  Uttle  hilU,     The 

whole 
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whole  town  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  about 
eighteen  miles  in  circumference  ;  but  tho*, 
according  to  this  computation  it  occupies 
more  ground  than  London,  it  is  not  near 
fo  populous,  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  not 
amounting  to  taore  than  feven  hundred 
thoufahd,  whereas  thofe  of  the  former  are 
iuppofed  to  exceed  this  number,  in  the  pro- 
l^ortioq  of  almoft  a  third  part. 

The  i  houfes  of  Paris  are  built  of  white' 
hewn  'ftone,  five,  fix,  or  feven  florins  high  ; 
fiAd  (here  are  a'  great  many  palaces,  with 
beautiful  gardens,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  nobility  ;  but  being  (hut'up  from  the 
i^rects  by  high  dead  walls,  they  rather  in-. 
crcafe  the  bulk,  than  add  to  the  embellifh-i 
ments-^^f- the  city.  iThe  ftreets  arc  gene- 
tally  nari'ow  i  till  within  -  thefe  few  years, 
there  %as -no  where  any  pavement  for  foot 
jiaffengers  ;  and  they  w«re  illuminated  by 
Jamps  fufpended  on  ropes  placed  acrofe. 

'  Aboul-tvVeive  miles  fouth-weft  of  Paris 
ftands 'Vef failles, '  fituated  Qn.an  eminence 
in  the  midft  of  a  fine  fporting  country,  and 
enconfjpaffed  with  ^hills.  It  eonfifted  ori- 
ginally of  a  Caftle  built  by  Lewis  Xlllth, 
is  a  hunting  feat>   which  w^§  afterwards 

convc^fted 
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converted  into  a  magnificent  palace,  by 
Lewis  XIV.  who  alfo  annexed  to  it  a  hand-* 
fome  town.  The  avenue  leading  to  the 
palace  divides  the  town  into  two  parts ;  oiio 
of  which  is  called  Old  Verfailles,  the  other 
the  New  Town.  On  the  fide  towards  Pa-^ 
ris  this  avenue  forms  three  viftos,  that  M 
the  middle  being  fixty  feet  wide,  and  the 
Others  thirty  feet  each,  all  planted  with  elm$« 

The  .great  court  of  the  palace  i»  fout 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  with  a  large 
pavilion  at  each  comer.  It  is  enclofed  with 
an  iron  baluftrade  ^nd  two  large  buildings 
tha^  form  the  wings  on  each  fi^dc,  which 
have  balconies '  fupported  by  columns,  and 
adorned  with  fine  ftatues.  Thefe  wings  with 
the  pavilions,  ferve  for  office^,  and  hsrve; 
behind  them  others  for  the  fame  purpofe^ 

From  this  court  is  an  afcent  of  three 
marble  ftcps,  intfl  a  large  landing  place^ 
and  thence  by  five  more  into  a  little  court 
paved  with  black  and  white  marble  ;  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  marble  fountain  and 
bafon,  with  ftatues  of  copper,  gilt.  The 
front  and  wings  are  of  brick  and  free-ftone, 
adorned  ^vith  marble  bufts  and  brackets  ; 
[find  before  this  front  is  a  balcony^  fupported 
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by  eight  marble  columns  of  the  Doric  order^ 
with  red  and  white  fpots  like  jafper,  and 
their  bafes  and  capitals  of  white  marble*  la 
the  two  angles  of  the  wings  in  the  front, 
are  hanging  pedeftals,  which  fupport  two 
cloiets,  encompaffed  with  gilt  iron  cafes '; 
and  nnderheath  are  two  baibns  of  white 
mftrble  in  the  form  of  Ihclls,  where  young 
Tritons  fpout  water.  The  middle  building 
has  three  gilt  iron  doors  in  the  porch,  with 
apartments  on  thd  right  and  left. 

On  quitting  the  great  courts  through  an 
open  porch,  we  alcend  by  a  ftair-cafe  eighty- 
one  feet  long,  and  tliirty  broad.  From  the 
porch  an  entrance  leads  to  two  painted 
halls.  The  cieling  of  one  of  them  is  fup- 
ported  by  eight  marble  columns  of  the  Doric 
order,  with  red  and  white  veins.  The  ca- 
pitals  and  bafes  are  of  a  greenifli  coldtir, 
and  the  columns,  of  which  there  are  four 
on  each  fide,  divide  the  hall  into  threq 
parts.  On  the  fides  oppofite  to  each  co-* 
IKmn,  are  pilsifters  that  fupport  a  cornice 
\«nder  a  platform  ;  and  fronting .  the  win^ 
dows  are  niches  with  ftatues* 
:  The  other  hall  is  fupported  rby  twelve 
coltimns  of  the  Ionic  order,  iivhich  have 
•  J  behind 
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behind  them  marble  pilafters,  with  red, 
black,  purple,  and  yellow  veins,  their  ca* 
pitals  and  bafes  being  of  white  marble« 
From  this  we  enter  a  third  hall  of  the  fame 
dimenfions,  the  cieling  of  which  is  an  oc- 
tagon, with  twelve  double  pedeftals  of  fine 
marble,  on  which  are  placed  emblematical 
figures  of  the  twelve  months,  in  gilt  cop- 
per. All  the  parts  npt  hung  with  tapcftrjr 
are  lined  with  marble. 

The  royal  apartments  ,are  extremely 
magnificent,  and  richly  ornamented  with 
fculptures  and  paintings.  Their  furniture, 
even  to  the  bedfteads,  baluftradeS;  and  rails, 
Gonfift  chiefly  of  mafly  plate. 

Such  was  the  palace  of  Verfailles  in  the 
days  of  regal  fplendor ;  but  in  what  con- 
dition it  is  at  prefent,  6r  to  what  ufe  ap- 
propriated, I  know  not.  It  was  faid,  fome 
time  ago,  that,  owing  to  the  defolated  ftate 
of  the  place,  the  valuable  tapeftry  wa^ 
greatly  injured  by  rats.  The  mafly  plate^ 
without  doubt,  has  become  the  prey  of  the 
rapacious^  revolutionifts ;  who  we  may  be 
afTured,  have  indulged  themfelvcs  in  every 
democratical  outrage,  a^ainft  a  fabric 
which  had  long  been  the  favorite  habitation 
of  royalty.  CHAP. 
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JUITTING  the  ancient  limits  of 
France,  we  ftep  immediately  into  a  coun- 
try where  \ve  find  the  revolutionary  fyfteni 
operating  with  all  its  concomitant  train  of 
violence  and  difqrder.  Here  the  Emperot 
is  relinquifhing  liis  hereditary  dominions  ; 
there  the  Stadtholder  is  abdicating  an  efta- 
bliflied  government.  On  one  hand,  we 
behold  ten  extenfive  provinces,  which  had 
been  confirmed  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  by 
a  long  fucceffion  of  ages ;  on  the  other,  a 
whole  confederated  heptarchy,  which  has 
withftood  the  affaults  of  the  ocean,  by  the 
ftrength  of  its  dykes ;  all  giving  way  to  the 
irrefiftible  inundation  of  French  principles 
and  politics.  On  the  waving  of  the  three- 
colourd  flag,  as  by  the  magical  wapd  of 
Circe,  fee  infatuated  provinces  dance  to  the 

frantic 
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frantic  found  of  Ca^  ira ;  while  with  a  fa- 
tality, to  which  nothing  but  popular  de-^ 
lufion  could  be  blind,  wherever  the  tree 
of  liberty  is  planted,  that  inftant,  flavery 
takes  place.  We  thenceforth  behold  thofe 
people  nothing  naore  than  the  mifcra- 
ble  vafTals  of  ufurpation  ;  bereaved  of 
their  independence,  defpoiled  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  reduced  to  maintain  a  fhadow  of 
political  exiftence,  at  the  mercy  of  the  ci* 
tizens  of  France.  Thefc  are  the  precious 
fruits  that  enfue  from  the  hug  of  fraternity! 
from  the  deceitful  embraces  of  men  who 
have  laboured  to  eftablifh  their  own  power 
by  a  feries  of  enormous  crimes ;  who  have 
induftrioufly  rent  afunder  the  facred  bands 
of  civil  fociety,  and  impioufly  trampled  on 
all  laws  both  divine  and  human. 

The  feventeen  provinces  have  obtained 
the  general  name  of  the  Netherlands,  or 
Lrow  Countries,  from  their  fituation  in  ref- 
pedl  of  Germany.  The  northern  contains 
the  {t\txi  United  Provinces,  ufually  known 
by.  the  name  of  Holland ;  and  the  fouthern, 
thofe  which  were  hitherto  the  Atfftrian, 
^rid  French  Netherlands. 

The 
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The  former  of  thefe  cotintrtcs  is  baly  a 
narrow  flip  of  lovir  fwaoipy  land,  lying  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  feveral  great  rivers, 
and  what  the  induftry  of  the  inhabkafnts  has 
gained  from  the  fea  by  means  of  dykes^ 
which  have  been  raifed^  and  are  ftill  fiip- 
ported,  with  incredible  labour  iiid  expence. 
On  account  of  this  fituation,  the  air  of  the 
United  Provinces  is  foggy  and  grofs,  until 
it  is  purified  by  the  froft  in  winter  \  when 
the  eafl  wind  ufually  fets  in .  for  four 
months,  and  theif  harbours  are  frozen  up* 
The  foil  is  unfavorable  to  vegetation,  but, 
by  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  in  ma- 
king canals,  it  is  rendered  fit  for  pafture, 
atxd  in  many  places  even  for  tillage.  The 
Whole  face  of  the  country,  when  viewed 
from  a  tower  or  fteeple,  ( for  there  is  no 
natural  eminencre, )  has  the  appearance  of 
a  continued  marfli  or  bog,  drained,  at  cer-^ 
tain  diftances,  by  innumerable  ditches;  and 
many  of  the  canals  which  in  that  country 
ferve  as  high  roads,  are  in  the  fummer 
months  no  better  than  ofienfiv^  ftagnaied 
ivaters* 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  the 
Maefe,  the  Scheld,  and  the  Vecht.     There 

arc 
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«re  few  good  harbours  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. The  beft  are  thole  of  Rotterdam, 
Helvoetfluys^  and  Flufliing:  for  that  of 
Amfterdam,  though  one  of  the  largeft  and 
Jfafeft  in  Europe,  has  a  bar  at  the  entrance 
of  it^  over  which  large  vcffels  cannot  pafs 
without  being  lightened.  But  with  all  the 
natural  difadvantages  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces,  they  are  perhaps  the  beft  peopled 
of  any  ipot  of  the  fame  extent  ito  the 
World- 

Though  the  iuhabitants  are  m  general  of 
a  phlegmatic  temperanlent  j  Holland  has  the 
honor  of  producing  many  men  diftiiiguilhed 
for  their  genius  and  learning.  At  the  bead 
of  thefe  ftarid  Erafmus  and  Grotiusj  and 
in  medicine,  the  celebrated  Boerhaave.— * 
Haerleni  difputed  with  the  Germans  the 
invention  of  printing ;  and  the  moft  elegant 
editions  of  the  claffics  have  come  from  the 
preffes  in  this  country. 

The  greateft  curiofities  in  the  United 
l^rovinces,  abftraded  from  thofe  in  the  mu- 
feums,  are  the  prodigious  dykes,  conftruded 
by  the  Dutch  to  guard  their  cotmtry  againft 
inundation^  fronj  which  it  formerly  fuffered 

h  much* 
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much.      Some    of   tkcfe    are    ftupendocS 
oioles,  and  hardly  to  be  equalled. 

Amflerdam,  the  capital  of  Holland,  is 
thought  to  be,  next  to  London,  the  naoft 
commercial  city  in  the  world.  Its  conve- 
hiency  for  trade,  and  the  grandeur  of  its 
public  tvorks,  are  almoft  beyond  defcriptiocf. 
It  kbours,  however^  under  two  great  diiad- 
Vantages ;  namely,  thofe  of  bad  air,  and 
the  wadt  of  frefh  whcriefome  water,  which 
obliges  the  inhabitants  to  prcfcrve  the  rain 
water  in  relervoirsv 

Rotterdaih  is  next  to  the  preceding  in 
re(pe6t  of  coftiriierce  and  wealth ;  but  eon- 
tains  not  of  inhabitants  above  a  fourth  part 
of  the  number.  Leyden  and  Utrecht  are 
both  cities^  and  celebrated  for  their  univer- 
fities-i  The  feat  df  government  in  Holla»d, 
was  formerly  at  the  Hague,  which^  though 
but  a  village,  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  mag- 
nificence and  beauty  of  its  buildings^  and 
during  the  time  of  the  Stadtholderian  con- 
flitution,  was  regarded  as  the  emporium  of 
poUtics-r 

So  great  is  the  iriduftry  of  the  Dutch, 
there  .is  fcarcely  a  manufadure  which  th^y 

da 
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do  not  carry  on,  or  a  ftate  in  thfc  World  to 
M^hich  their  traffic  does  not  extend :  I  fpeak 
of  the  period  before  the  commencement  of 
the  prefent  war.  In  this  they  are  favored 
by  the  populoufnefs  of  their  country,  the 
eheapnefs  of  their  vlabour,  and  above  all, 
the  water  carriage^  which,  by  means  of 
their  canals^  gives  them  advantages  beyond 
all  other  nations-  It  is  doubted,  however^ 
whether  the  riches  and  luxury  of  indivi- 
duals have  not  damped  the  general  indtiftry 
of  the  inhabitants ;  for  there  is  reafon  td 
think  that  their  commerce,  navigatiori,  ma- 
nufacElures,  and  fiiheries  have  not  been  for 
icveral  yfeats  in  fo  flourifliing  a  ftate  as 
they  were  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century. 

The  fouthern  Netherfehds  af6  a  beatitiful 
traft  of  country,  as  well  as  remarkable,,  iii 
many  parts,  for  the  richnefs  of  the  foil; 
Flanders  alone  has  been  reckoned  the  gra- 
nary of  Firaneei  Germany^  and  fometimes 
likewife  of  our  own^country^  The  fociety 
of  Jefuits  formerly  produced  the  moft 
learned  men  in  the  Atiftrian  Low  Coun- 
tries, in  which  they  had  many  comifortable 
itttlements.    Their  works  related  chiefly 

La  tQ 
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to  theolc^y,  and  the  civil  and  canon  law  ; 
but  among  their  publications,  were  likcwife 
latin  poems,  and  plays,  Strada  is  diftin-* 
guifhed  for  the  elegance  of  his  compofitions, 
both  as  a  poet  and  hiftorian.  The  Flemifli 
painters  and  fculptors  have  like  wife  great 
merit,  and  form  a  fchool  by  themfelves^ 
The  works  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke  are  ce- 
lebrated wherever  painting  is  known. 

Some  Roman  monuments  of  temples  and 
other  buildiilgs  are  to  be  found  in  thefe 
provinces ;  but  the  fcenes  raoft  interefting 
to  a'Britifh  traveller  are  thofe  where  the 
valour  of  our  anceftors  flione  forth  with 
unparalleled  luftre,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne*  I  formerly  furveyed  thofe  memo- 
rable fields  with  a  degree  of  enthufiafm  ; 
but  were  I  again  to  vifit  that  country,  it  is 
probable  that  the  fentiments  of  triumph 
would  be  mixed  witji  reflexions  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.  I  fhould  be  filled  with  re- 
gret, to  behold  that  all  the  blood  which  had 
been  fpilt,  and  all  the  wonderful  exertions 
of  courage  and  conduct,  which  were  dif- 
played,  could  not  perpetuate  the  object  of 
our  glprious  efforts  even  to  the  end  of  the 
eentur^*^     Wp  ought  not^.  however,  from.' 

..  .1  contingent 
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contingent  events,  to  condemn  the  policy, 
which  aftuated  the  Britifh  nation  at  that 
period.  Let  modern  patriots  afFeft  to  ri- 
dicule the  balance  of  power  as  a  chimerical 
idea;  but  thofe  who  eftimate  more  juftly 
the  interefts  of  nations,  will  admit  that  the 
aggrandizement  of  any  one  power  beyond 
a  degree  compatible  with  the  interefts  of 
others,  muft  ever  prove  highly  dangerous 
to  the  general  fafety.  Since  the  days  of 
Charlemagne,  the  truth  of  tl\is  propofition 
was  never  more  evident  than  at  prefent.  — 
View  France,  which  was  formerly  Confined 
towards  the  north,  within  her  provinces  of 
Luxemburg,  Hainault,  Cambrefis,  Artois, 
and  her  diftri<St  of  Flanders,  extending  her 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  on  the  eaft,  not  only  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  but  within  the  empire  of 
Germany ;  and  fay,  whether  fuch  an  ex- 
tenfive  ufurpation  is  confiftent  with  th© 
general  interefts  of  Europe,  or  even  with 
the  interefts  of  any  individual  power,  ma- 
ritime or  not  maritime. 

The    profecution  of  this  fubjeft   might 
perhaps  excite  in  a  real  patriot  Ibme  unfa- 
vorable appi;ehenfions ;  but  to  preclude  all 
Jj  3  fuch 
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fuch,  let  US  indulge  ouffelves  in  the  animar 
ting  refleftion,  that  on  the  coaft  of  thia 
fame  country  of  which  1  am  writing,  the 
Britifh  fleet,  uader  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral, now  Lord,  Duncan,  obtained,  on  the 
eleventh  of  06lober,  1797,  the  mqft  deci- 
five  and  glorious  naval  victory,  of  which 
there  exifts  an  ^ccoiuit  in  fhe  annals  of  any 
nation'. 

Having  juft  now  bad  occafion  to  n^entioii 
the  fortuitous  fucceflioh  of  events  in  hu- 
man affairs,  I  cannot  forbear  from  reciting 
to  you  an  anecdote  of  the  fame  kind,  which 
the  name  of  Lord  Duncan  has  fuggefted 
to  my  remembrance.  To  the  medical  Ikill 
of  the  uncl<p  of  this  great  Admiral,  thp 
Hon.  Charles  Fox  is  indebted  for  his 
life.  When  an  infant,  I  believe,  of  about 
two  years  old,  he  was  attacked  with  the 
meafles,  and  no  hope§  were  entertained  of 
.his  recovery.  A  lady,  who  vifited  in  the 
family,  told  his  mother.  Lady  Caroline  Fox, 
that  fhe  had  known  much  benefit  received 
from  the  advice  of  Drt  Duncan,  and  ex- 
preffed  a  defire  that  he  (hould  be  calle^. 
The  propofal  was  immediately  acceded  to, 
and  Dxp  Dunc^^n  was  requefted  to  attend  a 
.     .  ^  ponfuUatioi^ 
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confultation  of  th<l^  ordinary  phyficians  at 
an  hour  ^hich  was  fixed,  Amongft  them 
was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mead,  with  two  or 
three  others.  They  all  of  them  looked 
with  a  j/ealous  eye  on  their  new  affociate ; 
and  having  before  prefcri.bed,  without  any 
good  effcft,  every  thing  which  they  thought 
inoft  likely  to  remove  the  complaint,  they 
with  a  fuperciliou^s  air  defired  Dr.  Duncan, 
if  he  could  think  of  any  thing  elfe,  to  men- 
tion it.  He  told  them,  that  in  his  opinion, 
there  was  only  one  thing  neceflary,  and  he 
doubted  not  but  as  foon  as  it  was  ufed,  they 
Ihould  find  the  child  to  be  much  better.-^* 
On  being  defired  to  prefcribe  it,  he  ordered 
bloodrletting  in  a  proper  quantity ;  which 
being  performed,  the  infant  patient  quickly 
jrfecovered,  and  his  life  was  protraded  to  be-^ 
come  a  celebrated  man.  This  anecdote  I 
had  from  Sir  William  Duncan  himfelf. 

Much  as  the  power  of  France  muft  b<? 
encreafed,  by  the  acquifition  of  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands,  and  the  fubjedion  of  the 
Dutch ;  njuch  likewife  as  the  geijeral  inde^- 
pendence  of  Europe  has  beerj  afFeded  by 
the  defertioo  of  our  gllies,  let  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  only  remain  (rue  to  theinfelves, 

and 
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and  witli  the  bleffing  of  (Sod  upon  our  arms, 
we  fhall  be  able  to  fruftrate  all  the  efForts 

of  our  implacable  enemy  againft  us.  While 
the  known  valour  of  our  country  bids  de- 
fiance to  their  menaces,  and  the  vigilance 
of  adminiftration  continues  to  guard  us 
from  the  danger  of  improvident  fecurity, 
we  may  reafonably  hope  ftill  to  prelerve 
our  national  independence,  and  to  compenr 
fate  the  preponderancy  of  power  on  the 
.  **  Continent,  by  allerting  the  empire  of  the 
ocean f 

To  take  my  farewel  of  the  Netherlands ; 
were  I  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  my  life 
abroad,  there  is  no  fpot  I  fhould  fooner 
chufe  for  my  refidence  than  fome  part  of 
the  fouthern  Provinces ;  and  almoft  none 
which  I  fhould  more  diflike  than  any  part 
of  the  northern. 


t^ETTER 
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N  performing  our  next  excurfion,  wc  ' 
have  to  pafs  the  Rhine,  that  noble  river 
which  riles  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons, 
in  Switzerland,  and  running  northward, 
and  towards  the  weft,  difcharges  itfelf  by- 
different  channels  into  the  German  fea* 
No  bridge,  however,  conftrufted  like  that 
of  Csefar,  'is  neceflary  to  tranfport  us  into 
the  German,  empire. 

This  extenfive  traft  of  country  is  now 
divided  into  nine  circles  ;  three  of  which 
are  in  the  north,  three  in  the  middle,  and 
three  in  the  fouth.  In  the  whole,  it  com- 
prehends about  three  hundred  princes,  each 
jor  whom  is  arbitrary  with  regard  to  the  go* 
vernment  of  his  own  estates  ;  but  they  all 
form  a  great  confederacy,  governed  by  po- 
litical laws,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the 

Emperor. 
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Emperor.  It  is  doubtlefs  the  mpfl  extraor<» 
dinary  aifemblage  of  independent  potentates 
ever  exhibited  to  the  world ;  and  it  was 
only  by  fuch  a  confederacy  that  fo  great  a 
number  of  princes,  differing  extremely 
from  each  other  in  the  extent  of  tlieir  ter- 
ritories, could  ever  be  fo  long  preferved 
from  becoming  the  prey  of  thofc  who  were 
the  moft' powerful  amongft  them.  The 
fupreme  power  in  Germany  is  the  Diet, 
which  is  compofed  of  the  Emperor,  or,  in 
his  abfence,  of  his  commiflary,  and  of  the 
three  colleges  of  the  empire.  The  firft  of 
thefe  is  the  ElciSloral  College  ;  the  fecond 
the  College  of  Princes  ;  and  th^  third, 
that  of  Imperial  Towns.  In  this  coUedlive 
body,  the  power  of  the  Emperor  is  only 
executive  ;  but  even  this  gives  him  extra^ 
ordinary  influence. 

Under  the  race  of  Charlemagne  the  em-» 
pire  was  hereditary,  but  afterwards  became 
cledlive  ;  at  whiclj  time  all  the  princes,  no- 
bility, jand  deputies  of  cities  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  voting  ;  but  in  the  twelfth 
century,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  who 
was  a  weak  and  wicked  prince,  the  chief 
officers  pf  the  empire  altered  the  mode  of 

eleftion 
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flection  in  their  own  favor.  A  few  year$ 
after,  the  number  of  cle6lors  was  reduced 
to  feven  ;  (ince  which  period,  two  others 
Jiave  been  added  to  that  body. 

The  power  of  the  Eqiperor  is  regulated 
l>y  the  capitulation  which  he  iigns  at  his 
eledioix ;  and  the  perfon  who  in  his  life- 
time is  chofen  King  of  the  Romans,  fuc- 
ceeds  to  the  vacancy  of  the  empite  without 
a  new  eleftion.  The  Emperor  can  confer 
titles,  and  enfranchifemeots  *  upon  cities 
and  towns  ;  but  he  can  levy  no  taxes,  nor 
make  war  or  peace,  without  the  confent  of 
the  Diet.  When  that  confent  is  obtained,'^ 
every  prince  muft  contribute  his  quota  of 
men  and  money,  as  valued  in  the  matricn«- 
Ration  roll,  though,  perhaps,  as  an  indivi- 
dual, he  may  efpoufe  a  difi^erent  fide  from 
that  of  the  diet.  Of  this  there  happened  a 
curious  inftance  within  our  own  memory. 
George  II.  of  Great-Britain,  as  Eleftor  of 
JIanover,  was  obliged  to  furnilh  his  quota 
againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  alio  againfl 
the  King  of  Pruflia,  while  he  was  fighting 
for  them  both. 

The  Emperor,  as  the  head  of  fo  great  9 
foftfederacy,  claims  a  precedency  for  his 

ambafladors 
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ambafladors  in  all  foreign  courts.     His  an» 
nual  income,  however,  as  Emperor,  does 
not  exceed  fix  thoufand  pounds    fterling, 
and  arifes  from  fome  inconfiderable  fiefs  in 
the  Black  Foreft.     The  dignity  of  the  em- 
pire has  for  fbme  centuries  been  conferred 
on  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  as  being  the  moft 
powerful  of  the  German   princes  ;  but  of 
late  years  the  aggrandizement  of  the  King 
of  Pruflia  feems  to  prognofticate  a  rivalfliip 
between  thofc  princes  in  a  future  period ; 
and,  what  may  prove  yet  more  fatal  to  the 
Empire,   an   infringement   of    its    ancient 
conftitution.     The  fymptoms  of  the  latter 
of  thefe  events  are  already  fo  threatening, 
that  they  cannot  fail  to  excite  apprehenfi- 
onsfor  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  empire. 
Some  of  the  German  princes  have  much 
larger  revenues  than  others  ;  but  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  fpeak  with  any  precifion  on  the 
fubjeft.     '1  he  Auftrian  revenues,  however, 
before  the   prefent   war,  were  thought  to 
amount  to  feven  millions  fterling   in  Ger- 
many and  Italy  ;   and  it  is  probable,  that  by 
the    revolutionary    partition,    lately    con- 
cluded, they  will  be  confiderably  increafed. 
Xhis  is  fuch  a  fqm  as  goes  far  in  Germany. 

■   Tq 
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To  behold  fhe  magnificence  of  many  of  the 
Germain  courts,  a  ftranger  is  apt  to  conceive 
very  high  ideas  of  the  incomes  of  their 
princes.  ;  which  is  owing  to  the  high  value 
of  money  in  that  country,  and  confequently 
of  the  low  price  of  provifions  and  manu- 
faftures.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  empire, 
that  the  petty  princes  afFeS  the  fplendor  of 
the  more  powerful  in  all  their  domeftic 
arrangements  ;  to  fupport  which  pomp 
and  parade,  many  of  them  opprefs  their 
fubjeds  to  an  extreme  degree*  In  fome 
parts  the  burghers  of  Germany  enjoy  great 
privileges.  In  Francoijia,  Swabia,  and  on 
the  Rhine,  the  peafants  likewife  are  gene- 
rally a  free  people,  or  perform  only  cer-' 
tain  fervices  to  their  fuperiors,  and  pay  the 
taxes ;  but  in  the  marquifate  of  Branden- 
burgh,  P9merania,  Lufatia,  Moravia,  Bo- 
hemia, Auftria,  &c.  they  may  juftly  be  de- 
nomiilated  flaves,  though  in  difFereiit  de- 
grees. 

The  climate  of  Germany,  as  in  all  large 
trafts  of  country,  differs  greatjy,  not  only 
on  account  of  fituation,  but  according  to 
the  improvements  of  the  foil,  which  has- a 
great  efFe^  on  the  tennperature  of  the  air,^ 
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The  moft  mild  and  fettled  weather  is  found 
in  the  middle  of  the  country,  at  an  equal 
diftance  from  the  fea  and  the  Alps.  Upon 
the  whole,  there  is  no  great  difference  be- 
tween the  feafbns  of  Germany  and  thofe  of 
Great-Britain.  But  there  are  more  woods 
znd  chafes  yet  {landing  in  Germany  than  in 
moft  other  countries  ;  owing  to  the  paffion 
which  the  inhabitants  have  for  hunting  the 
wild  boar.  The  Hercinian  foreft,  which 
in  Caefar^s  time  was  nine  days  journey  in 
length,  and  fix  in  breadth,  is  now  cut 
dowtx  in  many  places,  ot  parcelled  out  into 
tvoods,  which  have  all  their  different 
names.  Moft  of  the  woods  cotifift  of  pihe, 
fir,  oak,  and  beach*  There  is  a  vaft  ntim- 
ber  of  forefts  of  lef«  note  in  almoft  every 
part  of  the  country  ;  there  being  fcarcely  a 
nobleman  or  gentleman,  who  has  not  a 
fchafe  or  park  adorned  with  plealiire  houfes^ 
dnd  Well  ftocked  with  gamey  fueh  as  roe* 
bucks,  ftagsi,  hares,  foies,  and  boars. 

The  German  wild  boar  differs  in  colouf 
frotti  ouf  cohimon  hags,  aiid  is  four  times 
^s  large  ;  btrt  its  flefti,  and  the  hams  made 
of  it,  are  by  many  preferred  to  6very 
Other  df  the  kind,    both  foi*  flavour  and 

grains 
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grain.  The  glutton  of  Germany  is  ac- 
counted the  moft  voracious  of  all  animals* 
It  feeds  on  almoft  every  thing  that  has  life, 
which  it  can  procure  ;  but  its  chief  prey 
is  birds,  hares,  rabbits,  goats,  and  fawns* 
On  thefe  he  feeds  to  fuch  an  excefs,  that 
he  falls  into  a  kind  of  torpid  ftate,  and  not 
being  able  to  move,  he  is  killed  by  the 
huntfmen.  His  colour  is  a  beautiful  brown, 
with  a  faint  tinge  of  red. 

The  Germans  are  naturally  a  frank,  ho-» 
Heft,  hofpitable  people ;  but  the  higher  or- 
ders are  ridiculoufly  proud  of  titles,  an- 
ceftry,  and  (hew.  Induftry,'  application^ 
and  perfeve  ranee  are  the  great  charader- 
iftics  of  this  people,  efpecially  the  mecha- 
nical part  of  them.  They  have  been 
charged  with  intemperance  in  eating  and 
drinking^  and  perhaps  not  unjuftly,  owing 
to  the  vaft  quantity  of  wine,  and  provifions 
of  every  kind,  which  the  country  produces. 
But  thoie  praiftices  feem  now  to  be  wearing 
out.  At  the  greateft  tables,  though  the 
gUeft^  drink  pretty  freely  at  dinner,  yet 
after  three  or  four  public  toafts  have  been 
given,  the  repaft  is  Commonly  finiflied  by 
6oifee«     No  people,  however,  have  more 

feafling 
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feafting  at  marriages,  funerals,  and  on  birth 
days.  In  no  country  is  there  to  be  found  a 
greater  tafte  for  reading  than  in  Germany. 
Printing  is  encpuraged  even  to  eicefs. — - 
Books  are  therefore  multiplied  without 
number ;  and  almoft  every  man  of  letters 
is  an  author.  There  are  in  Germany  thirty- 
fix  univferfities,  of  which  feventeen  are 
proteftant,  feventeen  Roman  catholic,  and 
two  tvhich  partake  of  each  religion-  Many 
of  the  Germans  have  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  in  various  branches  of  learning;  but 
it  w^s  not  till  about  the  year  1730,  that 
they  began  to  write  with  elegance  in  their 
own  language.  It  is  however,  in  unfa- 
vourable circurfiftance  far  the  literature  of 
this  country, .  that  the  French  language 
Ihould  be  fo  fafhionable  in  the  German 
courts.  Even  Frederic. the  Great,  King  of 
Pruffia,  ordered  the  pbitofophical  trartfac- 
tionS  of  his  royal  fociety  at  Berlin,  from 
the  beginning  of  its  inflitution,'  to  be  pub- 
Jiftied  in  the  French  tongue. 

With  refped  to  the  fine  arts  the  Germans 
are  by  n&  means^  deficient.  This  country 
has  produced  fome  good  painters,  archi* 
tefts^  fculptors  and  engravers.     They,  even 

pretend 
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pretend  to  have  been  the  firft  inventors  of 
engraving,  etching,  and  mezzotinto.  Print- 
ing, if  firft  invented  in  Holland,  was  fooa 
after  greatly  improved  in  Germany.  The 
Germans  are  generally  allowed  to  have 
been  the  inventors  of  great  guns,  as  alfo  of 
gunpowder  in  Europe,  about  the  year  1320. 
Germany  has  likewife  produced  fome  ex- 
cellent muficians,  at  the  head  of  which 
flands  the  immortal  Handel. 

The  cities  in  Germany  being  fo  nume- 
rous, I  muft  content  myfelf  with  giving  a 
very  fliort  account  of  the  principal  amongft 
them, 

Berlin  is  now  accounted  the  capital '  of 
his  Pruffian  majefty's  dominions,  and  af- 
fords the  moft  extraordinary  example  of 
fudden  improvement,  of  any  place  that  I 
know.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Spree  ; 
and  befides  a  royal  palace,  has  many  other 
fuperb  edifices.  The  king's  palace, .  and 
that  of  Prince  Henry,  are  magnificent 
buildings.  The  opera-houfe  is  alfo  a  beau- 
tiful ftru6lure ;  and  the  arfenal,  which  is 
handfomely  built  in  the  form  of  a  fquare. 
Is  faid  to  contain  arms  for  two  hundred 
^  thoufend 
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thoufand  men.    The  flxeets  and  fquares  are 
fpacious,  and  built  in  a  very  regular  manner. 

Drefden,  in  the  eledorate  of  Saxony,  is 
beautifully  fituated  on  both  fides  of  the  Elbe ; 
and  in  the  magnificence  of  its  palaces  and 
public  buildings,  is  unequalled.  It  is  like- 
wife  the  fchool  of  Germany  for  ftatuary, 
painting,  enaxnelling,  and  carving  ;  not  to 
mention  its  mirrors,  aiid  founderies  for 
bells  and  cannon,  and  its  foreign  com- 
merce carried  on  by  means  of  the  Elbe. 
The  Eleftorate  of  Saxony  is  indeed,  by 
nature,  the  richeft  country  in  Germany,  if 
not  in  Europe. 

The  city  of  Leipfic,  in  upper  Saxony, 
forty-fix  miles  diftant  from  Drefden,  ftands 
in  a  pleafent  and  fertile  plain  on  the  Piaffe. 
It  has  long  been  diftinguiflied  for  the  liberty 
of  confcience  allowed  to  perfbns  of  diffe- 
rent fentiments  in  religion  ;  but  that  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  place  is  the  Lutheran.  Here 
is  a  Univerfity,  which  is  ftill  very  confider- 
able.  The  exchange  is  an  elegant  building; 
and  in  this  city  there  is  an  annual  fair,  dur- 
ing feveral  days,  to  which  great  numbers 
refort  from  all  quarteis  of  the  Germanic 
empire. 

Hanover, 
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Hanover,  the  capital  of  that  eleftorate, 
ftands  on  the  river  Leins,  and  is  a  neat, 
thriving,  and  agreeable  city,  containing 
about  twelve  hundred  houfes,  among  which 
is  the  eleftoral  palace.  At  the  diftance  of  a 
few  miles  lie  the  palace  aiid  elegant  gardens 
of  Herenhaufen.  The  whole  population 
of  the  eleftorate  of  Hanovef  is  computed 
to  amount  to  about  {eyea  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  perfons ;  befides  which, 
there  are  about  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants 
belonging  to  Bremen  and  Verden,  two  dif- 
tridls  purchafed  by  the  Eleftor,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  prefent  century.  The  towns 
in  thefe  dominions  are  not  without  trade 
and  manufa6lures ;  but  the  whole  of  the 
Eleftorate  has  fufFered  much  by  the  acceffion 
of  the  houfp  of  Hanover  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain ;  notwithftanding  a  refpefta* 
ble  civil  and  military  eftablifhment  is  con- 
ftantly  maintained,  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  country.  The  fecularized  bifliopric 
of  Ofnaburgh,  now  held  by  the  Duke  of 
York,  lies  feventy-five  miles  weft  of  Han- 
over, between  the  rivers  Wefer  and  Ems. 
The  chief  city  of  this  territory  has  been  long 
fara:0us  all  over  Europe,  for  the  manufac- 

M2  tares 
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tures  known  by  the  name  of  Ofnaburgh, 
and  likewife  for  that  of  the  beft  Weflphalia 
hams.  The  whole  revenue  of  the  bifhop- 
ric  is  eftimated  at  thirty  thoufand  pounds 
per  annum. 

Breflau,'the  capital  of  Silefia,  lie^  on  the 
river  Oder,  and  is  a  free  city,  where  all 
feds  of  Chriftians  and  Jews  are  tolerated, 
but  the  magiftracy  is  Lutheran.  The  ma- 
nufaiftures  of  Silefia  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved, fince  the  country  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  houfe  of  Brandenburg.  It 
has  been  faid  to  yield  his  Pruffian  majefty  a 
revenue  of  near  a  million  fterling  ;  but  this 
eftimate  is  probably  exaggerated,  as  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  never  drew  from  it  above 
the  half  of  that  fum  ;  and  I  cannot  think 
that  the    revenue    is    doubled   fince    that 

,  period. 

Ther^  are  in  Germany,  you  know,  two 
cities  of  the  name  of  Frankfort  :  one  of 
them  lies  on  the  Oder,  and  is  fubjeft  to  the 
king  of  Pruffia  ;  but  the  pther  ftands  on 
both  fides  the  river  Maine,  and  is  an   im- 

^  perial  city  ;  I  mean  by  that  appellation  a 
fovereign  flate,  poffefling  a  confiderable 
territory  around   it,  and  governed   by  its 

own 
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©wn  magiftrates.  In  the  Stadthoufe,  or 
Guildhall  of  this  city^  the  eleftors  affemble 
for  thfe  choice  of  an  emperor^  and  here  is 
preferved  the  written  inftrument  called  the 
Golden  Bull,  which  contains  the  fundamen-. 
tal  laws  of  the  empire*  It  is  ^  a  fortified 
city,  of  a  circular  fornix  without  any  fu- 
burbsi  It  is  adorned  with  feveral  magnifi- 
cent buildings,  and  three  principal  fquares  ; 
but,  in  general,  the  ftreets  are  narrow,  and 
the  houfes  moftly  built  of  timber  and  plafter^ 
and  covered  with  flate* 

Vienna  is  the  capital  of  the  Circle  of 
Auftria,  and  being  the  refidence  of  the  Em- 
peror, is  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Germa- 
ny, it  would  be  fcndlefs  to  enumerate  the 
many  flalaccs  in  this  magnificent  city^  two 
of  which  are  Imperial;  Here  is  alfo  an  ex- 
cellent univerfity,  and  a  number  of  rich 
convents.  Among  thofe  is  one  for  the 
Scottish  natioii,  built  in  honor  of  their 
countryman,  St.  Colman^  the  patron  of 
Auftiria ;  and  one  of  the  fix  gates  of  this 
city  is  called  the  Scots'  Gate,  in  remem- 
brance of  fome  figndl  exploit  performed 
there  by  the  troops  of  that  nation*  The 
inhabitants  of  Vienna,  including  the  fu- 

burbs^ 
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burbs,  wliich  are  larger  than  the  city,  are 
computed  at  about  three  hundred  thousand. 
In  the  number  of  fuperb  ftruftures  Vienna 
is  doubtlefs  remarkable  ;  yet  after  all,  I 
muft  abate  from  this  general  eulogium  of  its 
grandeur.  '  The  ftreets,  excepting  thofe  in 
the  fuburbs,  are  narrow  and  dirty  ;  the 
houfes  and  furniture  of  the  citizens  are 
greatly  difproportioned  to  the  magnificence 
of  the  palaces,  fquares,  and  other  public 
buildings  ;  but  above  all,  the  exceffive  im- 
ports laid  by  the  houfe  of  Auftria  upon^^every 
commodity  in  its  dominions,  muft  always 
keep  the  manufacturing  part  of  their  fub- 
jefts  in  a  ftate  of  poverty,  as  is  but  too  vi- 
fible  in  the  capital  itfelf.  Of  late  years, 
however,  the  condition  of  the  Auftrian  fub- 
j^fts  has  been  greatly  meliorated,  and  the 
beft  efFeds  will  fdon  be  found  to  arife  from 
this  prudent  change  of  fyftem. 

With  refpeft  to  antiquities  and  curiofi- 
ties;  there  is  not  a  court  in  Germany  but 
produces  a  cabinet  of  curiofities,  ^artificial 
and  natural,  ancient  and  modern.  Every- 
city  of  any  note  has  likewife  in  it  a  vailua- 
ble  public  library..  The  vaft  Gothic  palaces, 
cathedrals,    caftles,  and  above   all,  town- 

houfes 
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hbufcs  in  Germany,  are  ftriking  objeds  to 
every  traveller.  They  exhibit  the  fame  ap- 
pearance of  rude  magnificence  as  they  did 
four  hundred  years  ago ;  and  many  of  them 
have  an  effeft  fuperior  even  to  that  of 
Greek  architefture.  Among  the  artificial 
curiofities,  I  muft  not  omit  mentioning  the 
celebrated  ton  at  Heidelburg,  which  con- 
tains eight  hundred  hogflieads,  and  is  gene- 
rally full  of  the  beft  Rheni/h  wine,  with 
which  they  never  fail  to  regale  ftrangers 
who  are  not  averfeto  the  invitation. 

Among  the  chief  natural  curiofities  in 
Germany  are  caves  and  rocks.  N^ar  Black- 
enburg,  in  Hartz  Foreft,  there  is  a  cave, 
of  which  it  is  faid  that  none  has  ever  yet 
found  the  end,  though  many,  we  are  told, 
have  advanced  -  into  it  for  twenty  miles. 
But  the  moft  remarkable  curiofity  of  that 
kind  is  near  Hammelin,  about  fifty  miles 
from  Hanover,  where,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  ftands  a  monument,  which  comme- 
morates the  lofs  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
children,  who  were  there  fwallowed  up  in 
1284.  This  fad,  though  ftrongly  attefted, 
has  been  dilputcd  by  fomc  writers. 

I  cannot 
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I  cannot  take  my  leave  Qf  Germany  with- 
out expreffing  a  fervent  wilh,  that  a  confti- 
tution  which  has  fo  long  refifted  the  en- 
croachments of  foreign  powers,  and  endea- 
voured to  maintain  its  internal  tranquillity, 
may  continue  to  preferve  among  its  mem- 
bers that  mutual  union  which  can  alone  fe- 
cure  their  profperity  and'  independence. 
Grea,t  Britain  and  the  Proteftant  part  of  Ger- 
many are  linked  together  by  peculiar  con- 
nexions. We  have  received  from  that 
country  an  illuftrious  family,  which  has 
fwayed  the  iceptre  with  great  advantage  to 
the  nation.  We  have  interchanged  with 
each  other  princefles,  whofe  virtues  are  an 
ornament  to  royalty  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but 
the  connexion  will  be  yet  more  ftrongly  ce- 
mented, by  a  matrimonial  alliance  of  more 
of  our  amiable  princefles  with  fuitable 
princes  of  that  empire. 
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.Y  prefent  letter  fliall  be  devoted  to 
the  kingdoms  adjoining  Germany,  which 
arc  thofe  of  Pruffi^,  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
and  Poland. 

Pruffia,  confidered  as  a  kingdom,  is  dif- 
tincl  from  Germany,  which  however  it  re- 
fembles  in  all  its  natural  produftions,  as 
well  as  in  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants* 
The  PrufHan  monarch,  by  means  of  the  ad- 
vantageous fituatioh  of  his  dominions,  and 
the  wife  political  regulations  which  have 
been  introduced,  derives  a  vaft  revenue 
from  this  country,  which,  about  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  was  the  feat  of  boors  and 
barbarifm.  It  is  faid  that  amber  alone 
brings  him  in  twenty-fix  thoufand  dollars 
annually.  His  other  revenues  arife  fiom 
his  demefnes,  his   duties   of  cuftgms  and 

toUs^ 
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tolls,  with  the  fubfidies  yearly  granted  by 
the  ieveral  ftates  ;  all  which  muft  amount 
to  a  very  coiifiderable ,  fum,  exclufive  of 
thofe  which  arife  from  the  partition  of 
Poland. 

Hitherto  the  kings  of  Pruffia  have  all 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  military  force.  The  army, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  confifts  ufually  of 
a  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  of  the  beft 
difciplined  troops  in  the  world  ;  which  is 
the  means  by  which  that  kingdom  has 
lately  attained  to  fo  great  confideration  on 
the  Continent.  But  this  large  military 
force,  though  it  aggrandizes  the  import- 
ance of  the  fovereign,  is  extremely  inju- 
rious to  the  interefts  of  the  people..  What- 
ever number  of  fons  a  peafant  may  have, 
they  are  all  liable  to  be  taken  into  the  fer- 
vice,  except  one,  who  is  left  to  affift  in  the 
management  of  the  farm.  The  reft  wear 
badges  from  their  childhood,  to  mark  that 
they  are  deftined  to  be  foldiers,  and  obliged 
to  enter  into  the  fervice  whenever  they  arc 
called  upon.  This  has  bccafioned  fuch  a 
drain  from  population,  and  fo  much  dimi- 
nifhed  the  exertions  of  agriculture,    that 

Frederick 
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Frederick  11.  endeavoured  in  fome  degree 
to  fave  his  own  peafantry,  by ,  drawing  as 
many  recruits  as  he  could  from  other  coun- 
tries. Thofe  foreign  recruits  remain  con- 
ftantly  with  the  regiments  in,  which  they  are 
placed  ;  but  the  native  Pruflians  have  every 
year  fome  months  of  furlough,  during 
which  they  return  to  the  houfes  of  their 
fathers  or  brothers,  and  work  at  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  farm,  or  in  any  other  way 
they  pleafe. 

The  air  of  Bohemia,  which  is  alfo  dif- 
tin6t  from  Germany,  is  not  thought  fa 
wholefome  as  that  of  the  latter  ;  though  in 
general  its  foil  and  produce  are  pretty  much 
the  fame.  This  kingdom  contains  rich 
mines  of  filver,  quick-lilver,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  fulphur,  and  feltpetre.  Prague,  the 
capital  pf  Bohemia,  is  one  of  the  moft  mag- 
nificent cities  in  Europe,  as  well  as  very 
extenfive,  and  famous  for  its  noble  bridge 
over  the  Muldaw.  It  is  however  a  place 
of  little  or  no  trade.  •  ' 
/  Of  the  old  Bohemian  conftitution  there 
now  remains  nothing  but  the  form,  the 
government  under  the  houfe  of  Auftria  be- 
ing now  dcfpotic.     Their  ftates  are  com- 

pofed^ 
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pofed  of  the  clergy^  nobHity,  gentry,  and 
rcprcfentatives  of  towns.  In  general  the 
people  have  an  averfion  towards  the  Aui^ 
Crians  ;  on  which  acccunt,  of  late,  the  Auf- 
trian  princes  have  been  cautious  of  pro- 
voking them  by  ill  ufage.  The  revenues 
of  this  country  arc  whatever  the  ibvereign 
IS  pleafed  to  exa£^  from  the  ftates  of  the 
kingdom,  when  they  are  annually  afXem- 
bled  at  Prague  ;  and  their  amount  may  be 
about  half  a  million  fterling. 

The  kingdom  of  Hungary  may  be  divided 
into  the  upper  and  lower  Hungary,  to 
which  may  be  added  Tcmefwaer,  which  has 
been  confidered  as  diflind  from  Hungary, 
becaufe  it  was  formerly  governed  by  an  in- 
dependent king.  The  air  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Hungary  is  unbcalthy,  on  account 
of  its  numerous  lakes,  ftagnated  waters, 
and  marflies  ;  but  the  northern  parts  being 
mountainous  and  barren,  the  air  is  falu- 
brious.  No  country  in  the  world  can  boaft 
a  richer  foil  than  that  plain  which  extends 
three  hundred  miles  from  Prefburg  to  Bel- 
grade, and  yields  variety  of  produdions- 
Corn  is  there  in  fuch  plenty,  that  it  fells 
for  one  fixth  part  of  its  price    in  Eng- 

landi 
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land.  The  Hungarian  baths  and  mineral 
waters  are  efteemed  the  moft  fovereign  of 
any  in  Europe  ;  but  their  magnificent  build- 
ings, raifed  by  the  Turks  when  in  pofleffion 
of  the  country,  are  fufFered  to  go  to  decay. 
The  Hungarian  wines,  particularly  Tokay,  , 
are  preferable  to  thofe  of  any  other  country 
in  Europe. 

It  was  late  before  the  Northern  barba* 
rians  drove  the  Roijians  out  of  Hungary  ; 
and  fome  of  the  defendants  of  their  legi- 
onary forces  may  ftill  be  diftinguiflied  in  the 
inland  parts,  by  their  fpeaking  of  Latin. 

In  the  i:ountry  of  Temefwaer  there  are 
many  faraons  or  gypfies,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
real  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
.whom  they  refemble  in  their  features,  in 
their  propenfity  to  melancholy,  and  in  ma- 
jiy  of  their  manners  and  cuftoms.  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  afcertaining  the  fa6i:  by 
ocylar  demonftration,  but  have  been  af- 
^ured,  that  the  lafcivious  dances  of  Iris,  the 
worfhip  of  onions,  many  famous  Egyptian 
fuperftitions,  and  the  Egyptian  method  of 
hatching  eggs  by  means  of  dung,  are  ftill  in 
ufe  amoagft  the  feinale  gypfies  in  Te- 
mefwaer. 

One 
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One  of  the  moft  remarkable  natural  cu- 
riofities  in  Hungary,  is  a  cavern  in  a  moun- 
tain near  Szelitze.  The  aperture,  which 
fronts  the  fouth,  is* eighteen  fathoms  high, 
and  eight  broad.  Its  fubterrahean  paflages 
confift  entirely  of  folid  rock,  ftretching 
farther  than  has  yet  been  difcovered.  As 
far  as  it  is  pradicablc  to  go,  the  height  is 
found  to  be  about  fifty  fathoms,  and  the 
^  breadth  twenty-fix. 

The  artificial  curiofities  of  this  coun- 
try confift  chiefly  of  its-  bridges.  The 
Bridge  of  Effeck,  built  over  the  Danube, 
and  Drave,  is,  properly  Ipeaking,  a  conti- 
nuation of  bridges,  ffve  miles  in  length, 
fortified  with  towers  at  certain  difiranees. 
A  bridge  of  boats  runs  over  the  Danube, 
half  a  mile  long,  between  Buda  and  Peft ; 
and  about  twenty  Hungarian  miles  diftant 
from  Belgrade,  are  the  remains  of  a  bridge 
ereded  by  the  Romans,  judged  to  be  the 
inoft  magnificent  of  any  in  the  world. 

The  Hungarian  government  Npreferves 
the  remains  of  many  checks  upon  the  regal 
power.  They  have  a  Diet  or  Parliament, 
befides  the  Gefpan  Chafts,  refembling  our 

Juftices 
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Juftices  of  the  peace ;  and  every  royal  town 
has  its  fenate. 

Both  Bohemia  and  Hungary  have  under- 
gone great  changes  in  their  ancient  confti- 
tution  ;  but  no  kingdom  has  been  more  un- 
fortunate than  that  which  I  am  now  on  the 
point  of  entering ;  1  mean  Poland. 

Blfffed  by  nature  with  a  healthful  cli- 
mate, and  a  foil  remarkable  for  its  ferti- 
lity ;  yet  the  happinefs  of  the  people  has 
been  perpetually  obftruded  by  a  pernicious 
conftitution  of  government ;  nominally  re- 
gal, but  in  fa£t  an  ariftocracy,  and  that  of 
a  kind  the  moft  oppreffive.  *  When  I  fpeak 
of  the  common-wealth  of  Poland,  you  will 
readily  conceive  that  I  allude  to  that  form 
of  government  which  exifted  before  the 
partition  of  the  country  ;  for  there  now  re- 
mains no  traces  of  its  former  ftate,  nor  in- 
deed of  its  exiftence  as  a  diftindt  nation. 
The  king  was  then  nominally,  as  I  before 
obferved,  the  head  of  the  republic  ;  and  he 
was  elected  by  the  nobility  and  clergy,  on 
horfeback,  in  the  plains  of  Warfaw.  One 
diflentiejit  voice,  pronouncing  Veto^  was 
fufficient  to  invalidate  the  eledion.  When 
a  minority  proved  refraftory,  the  majo- 
rity 
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t'lty  had  no  other  means  of  enforcing  the 
ele<3:ion,  than  by  cutting  their  opponents 
in  pieces  with  their  fabres ;  but  if  the  mi- 
nority was  fufficiently  ftrong,  a  civil  war 
enfued.  Immediately  after  the  eleftion, 
the  king  figned  the  pa^a  conventa  of  the 
kingdom,  by  which  he  engaged  to  intro- 
duce no  foreigners  into  the  army  orv  go- 
vernment.  He  was  henceforth  only  preli- 
dent  of  the  fenate,  which  was  c6mpo/ed 
of  the  primat^,  the  archbifliop  of  Limburg, 
fifteen  bifliops  and  a  hundred  and  thirty 
laymen,  confifting  of  the  great  officers  of 
ftate,  the  Palatines  and  Caftellans,  who 
were  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Diets  of  Poland  were  ordinary  and 
extraordinary.  The  forrrier  met  once  in 
two,  and  fometimes  three  years :  the  latter 
was  ilimmoncd  by  the  king  upon  critical 
emergencies  ;  but  here  likewife  one  diffen- 
tient  voice  rendered  all  their  deliberations 
inefFeduaK  The  king  could  nominate  the 
great  officers  of  ftate,  but  they  were  ac- 
countabfe  only  to  the  fenate  ;  and  he  could 
not  difplace  them  when  once  appointed. 
"•Such  are  the  outlines  of  this  motley  con- 
ilitutton^  <Vhiph"  changed  its  form  "with  aU 
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inoft  every  hew  king,  according  to  th« 
ftipulatioiis  which  he  wats  obliged  to  lign  at 
his  acceflioiu  The  tribunitial  Feto  was 
founded  upon  Gothic  principles^  repitgnatit 
to  the  dictates  of  civilized  and  rational  ju* 
rifclid:ion ;  and  What  greatly  increafed  iti 
bad  e£Fe£is,  it  was  fo  far  from  l3eing  txtt* 
fcifed  from  any  motive  of  patriotifm^.that  it 
always  originated  in  the  influence  of  foihei 
of  the  neighbouring  pbwcrs^  who  were  in- 
terefted  to  foment  anarchy  ahd  cohfiiiioti 
in  the  cotincils  of  Poland.  Nor  was  this  « 
matter  of  any  difficulty ;  for  ihany  of  the 
fifft  nobility  did  not  fcruple  ta  receive  pen- 
sions from  foreign  courts,  whofe  view$  and 
lAterefts,  confequehtly,  it  became  their  bu« 
finefs  to  promote.  This  ancient  common- 
wealth has  at  length  been  difmembered  by 
the  three  great  Potentates  of  Ruflla,  Pruf- 
fia,  and  Auftria  ;  and  it  feems  ^t  preient  t« 
be  determined  that  no  veftige.of  itj  fori&et 
government  fball  be  allowed  to;  exift.  But 
this  tranflatidnof  the  territory  sibd  jurifdic*^ 
tion  of  Poland^  however  arbitrary  and  vio* 
lent,  can  very  Ettle  affe£l:  the  intercffs  Of 
the  bulk  of  the  nation ;  for  they  have  Hitherfid 
lived  in  a  ftate  of  fuch  fubje&tos  aoid  (Itvcrjl^ 

N  t* 
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to  their  mafters,  as  never  was  fbrpailed 
even  during  the  moft  barbarous  periods  of 
the  feudal  ages. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Poland  are  theVifhila, 
or  Weyfel,  the  Niefter,  Nieper,  or  Borif- 
thenes,  the  Bog,  and  the  Dwina.  Some  o{ 
the  vegetable  prbdufitions  of  Pbland  arepc* 
cuHar  to  itfelf^  p^ticularly  a  kind  of  manna 
(if  it  can  be  <salled  a  vegetable),  which  in 
May  and  June  the  inhabitants  fwcep  into 
fieves  with  the  dew,  and  drefling  it  in  vari- 
ous ways,  rtiake  ufe  of  it  for  food.  In  X'i- 
thtiania,  which  country  was  aimexed  to 
Polaitd,  great  quantities  of  yellow  amber 
are  freqitently  dug  up,  in  pieces  as  large  as 
a  man's  fifl,  fuppofed  to  be  the  prodti&ion 
of  a  reiinous  pine. 

The  forefls  of  Warfovia  contain  great 
numbers  of  Uri,  or  buffaloes,  the  flefli  of 
which  the  Poles  reduce  to  a  powder,  and 
Jfteem  it  an  excellent  difli.  The  flefh  of  the 
Polifti  elk  is  likewife  much  admired  by  the 
natives,  and  forms  a  principal  part  in  all 
their  great  entertainments.  The  body  of 
this  animal  refembles  the  deer,  but  exceeds 
it  both  in  thicknefs  and  length  :  the  legs 
are  high,  the  feet  Broad  and  cloven>  the 
'  *        -  -         horns 
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horns  large,  Iroiigh  anS  broad,  like  thole 
of  a  wild  goat.  Naturalifts  have  obferved, 
that  upon  differing  an  elk,  there  were 
found  in  its  head  fome  large  flies,  with  its 
brains  almoft  eaten  away  ;  and  it  is  a  fa<3: 
well  atteftcd,  ihat  in  the  large  woods  iand 
forefts  of  the  norths  this  animalis  attacked, 
chiefly  towards  the  winter,  by  a  large  fort  of 
flies,  which,  through  its  ears,  attempt  to 
take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  its  head. 
This  perfecution  Is  thought  to  afFed  the  ejk 
with  the  felhng-ficknefs,  by  which  means 
it  is  taken ;  an  eveiit  which  would  other* 
wife  not  be  eafily  accompliihed. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities  of  Poland, 
I  fhall  mention  an  ambiguous  fpecies  of 
animal j  which  has  all  the  form  of  huma- 
nity, but"  16  defl:itute  of  its  properties.  It 
is  beyond  a  doubt,  that'fuch  beings  have 
been  found  in  the  woods  of  that  country. 
When  taken,'they  generally,  it  is  faid^went 
on  all  fours;  but  this  circumftance  I  (hould 
much  quefl:ion,  confidering  that  the  forma- 
tion of  the  hurfian  knee  and  feet  is  ex- 
tremely unfuitable  to  fuch  motion^  It  is 
further  faidj  that  fome  of  them  have,  by 
proper  managementi  attained  to  tb?  ufe  of 
N  2^  fpeechf 
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fpcech.     Of. the  hilfcory  of  th^fe  creatures 
we  can  onljr  form  a  conjedure.     It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  frequent  incnrfions  of    the 
Tartars,  and  other  barbarous  Batioiis  into 
Poland,  have  forced  the  w<mien  fometimes 
to    leave    their  children   expofed  in   the 
woods  ;    but  how  thofe  miieraUe  obje^ 
could  afterwards  iubfift,   we  can  account 
for  only  upon  the   ilippofition»  that   they 
were  nurfcd  by  bears,  or  other  wild  beafb. 
I  once  had  occafion  to  fee  one  of  theie  hu* 
filiating  ipe6lacles  in  a  village  in  Germany. 
Under  the  mountains  adjoining  to  Riow, 
in  the  deferts  of  Bodolia,  are  ieveral  grot- 
tos, where  a  great  number  of  humsm  bo- 
dies are  preferved.     They  are  iiippofed  to 
have  laia  buried  through  a  long  (uoceffiou 
of  ages  ;    but  are  neither  fa  hard,  nor  fo 
black  as  the  Egyptian  mummies.     Among 
them  arc  two  princes  in  their  ufual  habits. 
It  is  tbought  that  this  prefervklg  qufUity  i$ 
owing  to  the  tiature  of  the  ibil^  whidi  is 
dr^  and  ^ndy^ 

The  &k  mines  of  Poland  conM  of  v/^ny 

derfUl  Q&yerns,  feveral  hundred  yards  deep, 

atvthe  faptt^^of  which  |re  ittariy  intricate 

^y/i^ipp  and  lalj^friatl^r"   Qu^^  tiiefev,are 

-t^^  dug 
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dug  four  diflbrent  kihds  of  £dt  $  one  ex^ 
tremdy  hafd^  like  crjftal  ;  another  fofter, 
btit  cl0arbr  ;  a  third  white^  but  brittle  ; 
thede  are  aU  brackifli,  but  the  fourth  is 
iamewhat  ftefher.  Thefe  fbur  kinds  are 
dug  IB  different  mines,  neai"  the  city  of 
Cracow :  on  one  fide  of  them  is  a  ftream  of 
ialt  water^  and  on  the  other^  one  of  freih« 

Few  antiquities  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Poland  ;  for  old  Sarmatia  was  never  per-- 
feOly  known  to  the  Romans  themfelves  : 
and  in  artificial  curioiities,  it  is  almoft 
ccjually  unprodu6live« 

The  capital  6f  Poland,  you  know«  is 
Cracow,  which  ftands  on  an  cxtcnfive 
plain  watered  by  the  Vifhila*  Including 
the  fuburbs^  it  occupies  a  vaft  fpace  of 
groolKl^  but  altogether  £:arcely  contain 
fixteen  thoufatid  inhabitants.  It  is  fur«> 
rounded  with  high  brick  walls,  ftrengthcnv 
ed  with  rouod  and  fquare  towers  in  the 
fmcient  fiylo  of  fortification, 

Warfaw,  which  difputes  with  the  pre- 
ceding the  hon^  of  being  the  metropolis, 
lies  on  the  Viflula,  ^hd  almoft  in  the  cen* 
tre  of  Poland.  It  is,  or  rather  was,  the 
royal  r^fid^inpe,  and  contains  many  magni* 
N  3  ficcnt 
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iiceat  palaces  and  other  buildings,  befidcs 
churches  and  convents.  It  is  compnted  to 
contain  near  feventy  thoniand  inhabitants, 
but  iyf  thefe  great  numbers  are  foreigners. 
The  ftreets  are  fpacious,  but  ill  paved^  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  houies,  particularly 
in  the  fuburbs,  are  mean  wooden  hoTels. 
The  city  exhibits  a  ilrong  contraft  of  wealth 
and  poverty,  as  indeed  does  every .  part  of 
the  ancient  Poliih  republic 

Dantzic  is  the  capital  of  Polifli  Pmjffia, 
and  is  famous  for  having  been  formerly  at 
the  head  of  the  Hanfeatic  aflbciations, 
commonly  called  the  Hanfe-Towns^  It  is 
iituated  on  the  Viftula,  near  five  miles  from, 
the  Baltic,  and  is  a  large,  beautiful,  and 
populous  city.  The  houfes  are  generally 
£ve  glories  high  ;  and  many  of  its  ftreets 
are  planted  with  chefnut*^trees.  It  has  a 
fine  harbour,  and  enjoys  an  extenfive  com- 
merce. This  city  is  a  republic,  and  claims 
an  adjacent  territory  about  forty  miles  round 
it,  which  was  formerly  under  the  protedion 
of  the  King  and  republic  of  Poland. 

LETTER 
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ROM  furveying,  in  my  laft  letter,  the 
relics  of  feyeral  kii?.gdoms,  which  Biave 
changed  their  ancient  coniHtution,  I  now 
prdceed  ibuthward  to  SwitzerlaiKl^  a  moun- 
tainous country,  but  which,  on  that  ac- 
c©unt>  has  long  beeft  the  fac:red  afylum  of 
liberty  on  the.  Continent.  It  is  divided 
into  thirteen  cantons,  which,  though  all 
confederated  together,  enjoy  not  the  fame 
conftitution.  Some  are  ariftocratical,  others 
are  democratical ;  and  every  Ca|i|ton  is  ab* 
folute  in  its  own  jurifdidion*  The  confe- 
deracy, confid^red  as  a  republic,  cqi^prer 
hends  three  divifions.  The  firft  are  the 
Swifles, '  prdp9jcly  (p  calliffd.  T^^f  fcpqnd 
arc  the  Grifons,  or  the  ftate^  ponfedeyatp^ 
with  the  Swiffes,  for  their  common  protec- 
tion. .  The  third  are  the  Prefe^SlureS;^  which 

though 
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tjiough  fubjcA  to  the  other  two,  by  pur? 
cha{c  or  other  wife,  preferve  each  its  own 
particular  magiftrates.  Every  canton  forms 
within  itfclf  a  little  republic  ;  but  whe£| 
any  contrpverfy  arifes  that  may  afFed  the 
who|e  confederacy,  it  is  referre4  to  the  ge- 
neral diet,  which  fits  at  Baden,  where  cacl^ 
canton  haying  a  vote,  every  queftion  is  dc-r 
cided  by  the  majority. 

The  Cantons  being  fo  various  in  extent^ 
population,  and  produce,  it  is  difficult  to 
form  any  precife  eiftimate  of  their  revenues* 
Thole  of  the  Canton  of  Bern  are  faid  %o 
anjount  annually  to  three  hundred  thou^ 
fand  crowns,  and  of  Zurich  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand';  the  other  Cantons 
in  proportion  to  their  produce  and  ma- 
nufactures. Whatever  |s  faved,  after  de? 
fraying  the  neceffary  expences  of  govern- 
ment, is  laid  up  as  a  common  ftock ;  au^ 
\t  has  beei)  faid,  though  I  cannot  affirm  it 
ppon  indubitable  authority,  that  the  Swiflfe^ 
are  poSeifedof  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
fterling  in  the  ^ritiih  funds,  befides  thofe 
^n  other  b^nks. 

The  internal  ftrength  of  the  Swifs  Can- 
^n?,  iaden^ndent  of  (he  militia^  confiftsof 

thir- 


thirteen  thaafand  four  huadre4  mtn,  levied 
^QQFding  to  the  population  aad  abilities  of 
fiwh.  The  cDCoaomy  and  wifdom  witk 
whi^  this  fpCQ^  i^  raifed,  and  employedf 
lire  truly  admirable ;  a^  Ke  th«  arrange* 
meats  made  by  the  general  diet,  for  main*^ 
taiiiing  ths^t  body  of  militia,  which  are 
fuppli^d  from  foreign  ftates  and  princes, 
ip  4s  to  benefit  the  republic,  without 
?Ry  prejudice  to  its  population^  Every 
Imrgher,  peaiant,  andfubjedl,  is  oblige4  to 
pacercifehimfelfin  the  ufepfarms,  appear 
on  fiated  days  for  (hooting  at  a  marH^  fuiw 
liifli  him^lf  with  proper  clpathing  and  ac- 
coutrements, ppwder  and  ball ;  and  to.b^ 
always  ready,  yv^hen  called  upon,  fov  the 
defence  of  his  country t  The  Swifs  engage 
in  the  fervice  pf  foreign  princes  and  ftates, 
either  mf  rely  as  guards,  or  as  marching  re* 
gtments.  In  the  latter  cafe,  :the  govern- 
jpaent  permits  the  enlifting  pf  volunteers, 
ihmigh  only  for  fuch  i^teql  as  thtity  are  xb 
alliance  with,  or  with  whom  «hey  have  ea«^ 
tered  into  a  previous  agi^e^mefit  on  that  arv^ 
tide.  But  no  fubje£fc  is  to  l^ifeireedrinto 
foreign  feryice,  or  evcn^c^  t>c!  enliibed,  ikrith- 
out  the  concurreBce.  pf  the  magiilitacy*  ^ 

The 
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The  moft  confiderable  city  in  this  coun- 
try is  Bern,  which  Aands  on  the  river  Aer. 
This  city  and  canton  is  fuppofed  to  form 
almoft  a  third  of  the  Helvetia  confederacy, 
and  can,  upon  occafidu,  fit  out  a  hundred 
thbufand  armed   men*     In   this  canton   is 
Laufanne,  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  and  celebrated  for  its  uni- 
verfity.     Bafil  is  by  fome  accounted  the  ca- 
pital of  Switzerland.    It  is  fituated  in  a  fer- 
tile and  pleafant   country,   on  the  banks' of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  confines  of  Germany. 
It  contains  two  hundred  and  twenty  ftreets, 
and  two  market-places.     The  town-houfe, 
which  ftands  on  the  river  Birfee,'is  fup- 
ported  by  very  large  pillars^    and  its  great 
hall  is  finely  painted  by  the  celebrated  Hans 
Holbein,  who  was   a   native  of  this  city. 
Baden  is  famous  for  its  antiquity  and  baths. 
In  the  arfcnal  of  Zurich,  which  is  far  left 
•confiderable  than  Bern,  is  (hewn  the  bow 
of  the  famous  William  .Te!l,  who  proved 
"the  means  of  delivering  Switzerland  from 
the  Auftrian  yoke.     In  the  library  of  the 
fame  city,  therie  is  a  manufcript '  of  letters, 
"written  in  elegant   Latin  and  German  by 

the 
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the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey,  to  the 
judicious  reformer,  Bullingen 

The  ruins  of  Caefar's  Wall,  which  ex- 
tended eighteen  miles  in  length,  from 
Mont  Jura  to  the  banks  of  Lake  Leman, 
are  ftill  difcernible  ;  and  many  monuments 
of  antiquity  h^ve  been  difcovered  near  the 
Baths  of  Baden,  which  were  known  to  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  Tacitus. 

In  paffing  over  the  tnountainous  parts  of 
this  country,  a  traveller  is  ftruck  with  ad- 
miration, to  <)bferve  rocks  that  were  for- 
merly, barren,  liow  planted  with  vines,  oi 
abounding  with  luxuriant  pafture  ;  and  to 
mark  the  traces  of  a  plough  along  the  fides 
of  precipices  fo  fteep,  that  a  horfe  could  not 
even  mount  them  without  much  difficulty* 
The  feet  of  the  mountains,  and  fometimes 
alfo  the^fummits,  are  covered  with  vine- 
yards, corn-fields,  and  pafture-grourids. 
Other  parts  are  dreary,  coafifting  almoft  en- 
tirely of  barren  and  inacceffible  rocks,  fomc 
of  \^hich  axe  coiitinuajly  covered  wkh  fnow 
and  ice  ;  and  the  valliQS  between  thenj  ap- 
pear like  fo  many  fmooth  frozen  lakes.  In 
fome  parts  there  is  a  regular  gradation  from 
extrcfme     wildnefs    to    high   cultivation ; 
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in  pthcrs,  the  tranfitions  arc  abrtipt  and 
ftriking.  Jn^  fhort^  Switzerland  abounds 
with  the  moft  pi6iurefq\ie  fcenes  that  can  be 
imagined  ;  and  every  diftridb  in  this  country 
prcfents  the  traveller  with  feme  natural  cu- 
riofity,  in  the  fliaj)e  of  wild  but  beautiful 
profpefts. 

Geneva,  though  under  the  protedion  of 
the  Helvetic  body,  is  an  independent  re- 
public.  This  city  is  fituaited  upon  the  afHux 
of  the  Rhine  from  the  fine  lake  of  Geneva* 
It  is  well  built  and  fortified*  and  contains 
twenty-four  thpufand  inhabitants,  moil  of 
whom  are  Calvinifts.  It  is  celebrated  for 
the  Jearning  of  the  profeffors  of  its  univcr-r 
fity,  and  the  good  government  of  its  coU 
ieges,  the  purity  of  its  air,  and  the  polite- 
ncfs  of  its  inhabitants.  At  Ferney,  a  villa 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  (his  city,  I  had  firft 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  celebrated  Mon- 
fieur  Voltaire,  with  whom,  upon  invita- 
tion *  I  pafTed  almoft  a  whole  week.  On 
this  oqcafion  I  muft  relate  to  yoij  the  fol^ 
lowing  anecdote* 

Ope  day  after  dinner  as  we  were  fpeaking 
of  the  beauties  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  Vol- 
taire, with  that  facetious  vivacity  which  dif'^ 

tinguJAcd 


tinguiiked  him,  defired  that  I  would  pro« 
duce  four  lines  of  Englifli  poetry  in  praife  of 
thatfufc^eft^  He  faidhe  ihouldnot  confine  md 
to  the  attitude  oflAkciViXXs^^afisfe^iuuna^ 
but  that  I  fhould  have  only  two  minutes  for 
performing  the  taik  ;  and  he  appointed  his 
amiable  and  fprightly  niece  to  be  arbitrefs  of 
the  tranfadkion^  She  was  to  give  the  fig- 
nal  when  the  period  commenced,  as  well 
ks  to  announce  its  expiration.  For  this 
purpofei  taking  from  her  fide  an  elegant^ 
gold  watch,  fhe  laid  it  down  upon  the  table. 
Her  politenefs  induced  her  to  protrad:  the 
entra-'tems^  for,  I  believe,  about  a  minute. 
She  then  gave  the  fignal;  when  he  plea-* 
iantly  called  out  to  her,  comptez  a  un  mo^ 
ment.  Before  the  two  minuites  were  ex- 
pired, I  produced  the  two  following  couplets, 
of  which  your  candour  will  judge  with  the 
indulgence  due  to  an  extempore. 

Freedom's  retreat!  O  facred  lake  renownM, 
Whom  Nature's  felf  with  Alpine^feme  has  crown'd, 
Geneva  hail !  too  great  for  feeble  lays,  - 
Voltaire  alone  can  celebrate  thy  praife. 

He  read   i%  with  apparent  fatisfadion, 
and  taking  me  by  the  hand^  iaid,  enve-^ 
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rite  J  Mmjietir  ^:  a  merveilles  hThtix  adding'^ 
that  it  was.  too  good  not  be  traaflatcd  into 
French y  forthe  pleafure  of  the  coinpany, 
he  fet  about  writing  with*  a  pencil  the  fol- 
lowing: verfion  ;  in '  which  I  -  need-*  not:  tell 
you,  he  ingenioufly.  fupprefled  the^compii- 
ment  I  had  paid  him, . 

**  O  Lac  facre,  Geneve  !  de  la  liberte  la  borae, 
*^  Que  la  nature  meme  des  plus  grands  honneurj 

"  orne, 
^  Ce  h'eft  pas  a  moi  a  chanter  ta  louange ; 
^  II  faudroit  pout  cela  la  trompette  d'tin  archange*'^ 

.  The  whole,  /I  think,  and  particularly 
the  laft.line,  is  highly  charaAeriftic  of  his 
manner... 

-  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  to  a  tra- 
veller than  the  funtmer:  months  in  Switzer- 
land ;  and  the  beauties  of  thecountfy  are 
heightened  by  the  agreeable  chara6ler  of  the 
inhabitajits,  who  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  na- 
tive fimplicity  of  manriers,  alid  an  opett  uii- 
4fFe6ted  franknefs.  Even  the  .  common 
people  are  far  more  intelligent  than  the 
fame  rank  of  men  in  mof|  other  countries  ; 
^nd,  baiides  an  air  of  general  content  and 
fetisfaStion,  they  difcover  in- their  houfea^ 

their 
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their  perfons,  and  their  drefs,  a  cleaiilincfs 
not  to  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  na* 
tions,  which  are  under  a  defpotic  govern- 
ment. On  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  ap- 
prove the  tafte  of  thofe  who.refbrt  to  this 
favoured  country  for  the  enjoyment  of  pure 
air,  delightful  fcenes,  cheapnefs  of  living, 
and  the  rational  pleafures  of  fociety.  On 
all  thefe  accounts,  my  friend  Mr.  Gibbon 
had  a  great  attachment  to  Switzerland, 

P.  S.  Before  clofing  this  letter,  I  have 
the  mortification  to  learn,  that  the  Swifs 
have  fubmitted  to  the  imperious  didates  of 
the  French.  Their  behaviour  on  this  oc- 
cafion  is  far  from  correfponding  to  their 
former  valour  and  magnanimity  ;  but  their 
union  and  firmnefs  were  previoufly  ^weak- 
cned  by  the  emiffari^s  ^nd  principles  of  that 
infatuated  people  ;  and  now  the  riches  of 
the  country,  whatever  they  are,  will  be- 
come the  fpoil  of  the  invaders. 
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NSTEAD  of  crofling  the  Alps  at  firie^ 
fent,  I  (hall  dire61t  my  cfturfe  towards  the 
l^yrenees,  and  pafs  from  a  land  where  li- 
berty reigned  trhimphant,  to  the  gloomy 
regions  of  a  defpotifm,  equal,  if  not 
greater  in  (everity,  to  any  that  ever  cxift- 
cd*  You  will  anticipate,  from  my  drcunof* 
locution,  that  I  mean  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 
With  ho^*^  ftriking  a  contraft  does  this 
tranfition  prefent  mcl  In  Switzerland, 
fh'e  inhabitants  have  furmpunted,  by  iftduf- 
try^  every  obftru<9!ion  which  foil,  fituation,- 
and  climate^  had  thrown  in  their  wayj 
Ivhile  in  Spain,  a  fatal  indolence  has  reh* 
dered  ineffeftual  all  the  loca;!  advantages  of 
the  country.  The  foriHef  have  refcued 
from  barrennefs  the  very  rocks,  anrd  the 
iummits  of  mofuntains  ;  the  latter  abandons 

to 
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to  fterility  large  trails  of  plain^^  which  are 
capable  of  high  cultivation.  Such^  how-^ 
ever,  is  the  natural  fertility  of  Spain,  in  ma* 
ny  places^  that  it  produces,  almoft  fponta- 
neoufly,  the  richeft  and  moft  delicious 
fruits  that  are  to  be  found  in  France  and 
Italy ;  fuch  as  oranges,  lemons,  prunes, 
citrons,  almonds,  raifins,  and  figs  :  at  the 
fame  time  that  their  wines,  particularly  fack 
and  Iherry,  are  in  high  requeft  among 
other  nations.  ^  Even  fugar-Ganes  thrive 
in  this  country  ;  and  it  yields  fafFron,  ho- 
ney, and  filk,  in  great  abundance-  No 
country  produces  a  greater  variety  of 
aromatic  herbs,  which  renders  the  tafte  of 
their  kids  and  fheep  exquifitely  delicious. 
Some  of  the  mountains  of  Spain  are  cloathed 
with  rich  trees,  fruits,  and  herbage,  to  the 
tops ;  and  Seville  oranges  noted  all  over  the 
world.  In  (hort,  few  countries,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  are  more  indebted  to 
nature  than  Spain,  and  lefs  to  induftry. 

This  country  however,  is  much  infeft*. 
ed  with  locufts.  •  They  have  fometimes 
appeared  in  the  air  in  fuch  numbers  as  l;o 
darken  the  Iky.  Their  fenfe  of  fmelling, 
it  is  faid,  is  fo  delicate,  that  they  can  difco- 
O  vw 
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ver  a  corn-field ,  or  a  garden,  at  a  confirfer-^ 
able  diftance ;  and  which  they  will  ravage 
almoft  in  an  inftant.  Some  travellers  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  Spaniards,  by  timely  at* 
tcntion,  might  deftroy  the  eggs  of  thofe 
pernicious  infedls^  and  thereby  totally  ex- 
tirpate them. 

The  chief  naountains  in  Spain  are  the  Py- 
renees, which  extend  two  hundred  miles 
in  length,  from  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Over  thefe  mountains 
there  are  only  five  narrow  paffages  to 
France  ;  one  of  which,  in  particular^ 
namely  that  which  feparatcs  RoufiUon  from 
Catalonia,  has  been  greatly  improved. 
Here  it  formerly  required  the^  ftrength  of 
thirty  men  to  fupport,  and  nearly  as  many 
oxen  to  drag  up  a  carriage,  which  four 
horfes  now  do  with  eafe.  The  Cantabrian 
iiiountains  are  a  kind  of  continuation  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  reach  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
fouth  of  Cape  Finifterre^  No  Briton 
is  unacquainted  with  Mount  Calpe,  now 
called  the  Hill  of  Gibraltar,  and  in  an- 
cient times,  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 
But  among  the  mountains  of  Spain, 
Montferrat  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable 

in 


in  the  world  for  fituatioii,  tompbfition^ 
and  ihape.  It  fttinds  in  a  vaft  plain  ^  about 
thirty  miles  from  Barcelona^  and  nearly  iti 
the  centre  of  the  principality  of  Catalonia. 
It  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  diftrift 
Monte  Serrado^  which  iignifies  a  cut  01^ 
fawed  mountain,  and  it  is  fo  called  from  its 
extraordinary  and  lingular  form.  For  it  is 
fo  broken  and  fubdivided,  and  fo  crowned 
with  an  infinite  number  of  cones,  that 
viewed  at  a  diftance,  it  has  the  appearance 
of  being  artificial ;  but  upon  a  nearer  ap- 
proach, of  being  evidently  the  produftion 
of  nature*  Each  of  the  conical  fummits 
appears  then  of  itfelf  a  mountain  ;  and  the 
whole  compofe  an  enormous  mafsj  about 
fourteen  miles  in  circumference,  arid  cdm-^ 
puted  to  be  in.  height  three  thoufand  three 
hundred  feet.  It  is  a  fpot  fo  admirably 
adapted  for  retirement  and  contemplation, 
that  it  has,  for  many  ages,  been  inha- 
bited by  monks  and  hermits,  whbfe  firft 
vow  is  never  to  for  fake  it*  There  is  erefted 
on  the  mountain  a  convent,  dedicated  to 
our  Lady  of  Montferrat,  to  which  pilgrims 
<rottftantly  refort  from  the  fartheft  parts  of 
O  t  Europe, 
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Europe.  All  'the  poor  who  come  thither 
are  fed  gratis  -for-three^  d^§,  ^nA  all  tjie  fick. 
received  into  the  hofpital.  Sometimes,  on 
particular  feftivals,  feveji  tJUHifand  perfbns 
arrive  in  one  day  ;  but, people  of  condition 
pay  a  reafonable  price  for  what  they  eat. 
On  different  .parts  of  the  mountain  arc.  a 
numberof  hermitages,  all  of  which  have 
their  little  chapels,  orftataents  for  faying 
mafe,  water-cifterns,  and  moft  of  them 
little  gardens.  The  inhabitants  of  one  of 
thefe  hermitages,  which  is  dedicateid  to.  St. 
Benato,  has  the  privilege  of  n^aking  an 
annual, entertainment  on  a  certain  day,,  to. 
which  all  the  other  .hermits  are  invited  ; 
when  they  receive  the  facrament  from  the 
hands  of  the  moimtain  vic^r,  and  after  di- 
vine  fervice  dine  together.  They  meet 
alfoatthis  hermitage,  on  the  days  of  the 
faints  to  whom  their  feveral  hermitages 
ar^  dedicated,  to  fay  naafs,  and  converfe 
with  each  other.  At  alL  other  times  they 
live  in  a.very  reclufe,  maniier^  perform  va- 
rious penances,  and  adherp  to  very  rigid, 
rules  of  abftineuce,  nor  do  they  ever  eat^ 
fleih.  They  are  not  permitted .  to  ,  ka<3iPi 
within  their  walls  either:  dog,  cat,  bird,  or 
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any  living  creature,  left  their  attention 
fhould  be  drawn  from  heavenly  to  earthly 
afFeftions. 

I  made  enquiry  with  refpeft  to  the  Ion-? 
gevity  of  thof^  monaftic  inhabitants  of 
Montferrat  ;  and  I  was  told  that  moft  of 
them  live  to  a  great  age.  This,  doubtlefs, 
is  owing  not  only  to  their  habitual  tempe- 
rance, but  to  the  purity  of  the  air,,  which 
in  this  fituation  cannot  but  be  highly  fa- 
lubrious. 

The  rivers  of  Spain  are  the  Duero,  the 
Tayo,  or  Tagus,  the  Guadiana,  Guadal- 
quivcr,  the  Ebro,  and  the  Tinto.  The 
laft  of  thefe  is  fo  named  from  giving  a  tinge 
to  its  waters,  which  arc  as  yellow  as  a  to- 
paz, hardening  the  fand,  and.  petrifying  it 
in  a  furprizing  manner.  If  aftone  happens 
to  fall  in,  and  refts  upon  another,  they  be-i 
come  in  a  y-ear's  time  perfedly  united* 
This  river  withers  all  the  plants  on  its 
banks,  as  well  as  the  roots  of  trees,  which 
it  dies  of  the  fame  colour  as  its  waters.  No 
fifti  live  in  its  ftream.  It  kills  worms  in 
cattle  when  given  them  to,  drink  ;  but  in 
general,  no  animals  will  drink. out  of  this 
river,  excepting  goats,  the  flcfli  of  which, 
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hv^z^  ^diMOKBuizi  sod.  JT  sESiLk  ao£  sme- 
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rrr^aiut  a^  tie  irrvtL.     Z^i^t  xi  zios  «t, 

W-i-^  »»  vs^jnos^  zzr  gilif  aar  :fire: 
ftaar  Zf^^ir:.  rJ^'jcrii  x*»  tbar  vbca  de  Cif- 

of  ir.li  ic^taL  Tzcjt  mines  bsTc  oow  &- 
%^y:Mt^  ;  bet  wbsdacr  by  t2>cir  beiog  ex- 
hz'^&cd^  Of  dirodgh  the  iiidclencc  cf  the  in« 
hakrAzuts  m  not  working  tfacm  is  uncertain. 
TheSpaniih  horfes,  eipeciallr  dioie  of 
Andalufia^  are  dioogbt  to  be  the  handlomeft 
of  any  in  Europe,  and  at  the  &me  time 
iftty  fwift.  The  country  likewife  fur- 
nl(hti  mules  and  black  cattle ;  and  is  fa- 
mous for  the  ferocity  of  its  wild  bolls. 
Wolve»  are  the  chief  beafis^  of  prey  that 

peftcr 
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pefter  Spain,  which  is  well  ftorcd  with  all 
the  game  and  wild  fowl  uflial  in  other 
countries.  Sheep  are  in  fuch  plenty ,  m 
Spain,  efpecially  in  the  northern  parts,  that 
according  to  fome  late  information,  the 
number  of  fliepherds  amount  to  forty  thou- 
fand. 

Hiftory  affures  us,  that  in  the  time  of  Ju- 
lius Csefar,  there  were  in  Spain  no  lefs  thau 
fifty  millions  of  fouls.  Before  the  difco* 
very  of  America,  in  1492,  the  number 
was  computed  at  twenty  millions.  This 
difcovpry  however  drained  the  kingdom  of 
almqft  half  its  inhabitants ;  to  which  na- 
tional lofs  was  added  the  expulfiou  of  a 
million  of  Moors,  about  the  fame  period, 
with  another  million  in  1610  and  161 2. 
At  prefent,  it  is  computed,  that  the  num- 
ber of  perfons  who  are  of  age  to  receive 
the  (acraments,  is  about  iix  millions  and  a 
half.  But  in  this  computation  there  are 
included'  fixty-feven  thouland  monks,  and 
half  that  number  of  nuns,  who  are  a  ufelefs 
burden  upon  the  ftate.  Including  children, 
it  is  probable,  that  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
the  kingdom  do  not  amount  by  fevcral  mil- 
lions, to  the  number  at  which  they  wer? 

rated 
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rated  in  the  beginning  of  the  lail:  ccntorr ; 
an  evident  proof  of  the  declining  flate  of 
this  once  powerfbl  raonarchj. 

The  Spaniards  are  remarkable  for  enter- 
taining ideas  of  (elf-importance  beyond  that 
of  any  other  nation ;  but  this  pride,  how.* 
ever  ridiculous,  is  not  without  its  good  ef- 
fc€ts.  It  inipires  them  fo  much  with  iea- 
timents  of  honour,  that  a  Spanifli  noble- 
man, gentleman,  or  even  trader,  is  feldoin 
guilty  of  a  mean  adion.  But  the  common 
people  who  live  on  the  coafts,  partake  of 
all  thd  bad  qualities  that  are  to  be  found  in 
other  nations  ;  of  which,  indeed,  they  arc, 
for  the  moft  part,  a  motley  aflemblage. 

After  all  "that  has  been  faid  of  the  Spa- 
nifli  ladies,  their  beauty  reigns  chiefly  in 
their  novels  add  romances,  which  are  filled 
with  extravagance  on  this  fubjeft.  The 
country  dQubtlefs  produces  feme  as  fine  wo- 
men as  any  in  the  world ;  but  beauty  by  no 
xncans  forms  their  general  charader.  In- 
their  perfons  they  are  commonly  tall  and 
flcnder ;  but  they  are  faid  to  employ  muth 
art  in  fupplying  the  defeds  of  nature.  Their 
indifcriminate  ufe  of  paint,  not  only  x^pon 
their    faces,  but  their  necks,    arms,  and 

hands, 
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Tiands,  undoubtedly  injures  their  com- 
plexion, and  fhrivels  the  Ikin.  It  is,  how- 
ever, generally  admitted;  that  they  have  a 
great  deal  of  wit  and  vivacity.  The  Spa- 
niards,  among  their  many  good  qualities, 
are  remarkable  for  fobriety  in  eating  and 
drinking.  They  frequently  breakfaft,  as 
well  as  lup,  in  bed.  Their  breakfaft  is 
Tifually  chocolate,  tea  or  coffee  being  fel- 
dom  drank*  Both  fexes  ufually  fleep  after 
dinner,  and  take  the  air  in  the  cool  of  the 
evenings.  Dancing  is  fo  much  their  favo- 
rite entertainment,  that  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  fee  a  grandmother,  mother, 
and  daughter,  all  in  the  fame  country 
dance. 

I  did  not  fee  the  Fandango,  which  is 
faid  to  refemble  a  dance  at  Otaljeite,  as  dc- 
fcribed  by  the  voyagers  ;  but  it  prevails  only 
among  the  lower  kind  of  people. 

The  ufual  time  for.  their  vifits,  as  in 
other  hot  countries,  is  the  evening.  At  this 
time  the  men  meet  abroad  in  public  places 
oFrefort,  and  the  ladies  vifit  each  other  at 
their  houfes,  where  the  floors  of  the  apart- 
toents  are  covered  with  rich  carpets,  and 
pufhions  of  filk  or  velvet ;  Ihey  yet  retain- 
ing 
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jDg  the  cuftom  of  the  Moors  of  fitting  on 
the  floor.     They  never  addrefs  one  another 
by  any  diginguiihing  title,  as,  your  high- 
neis,  your  grace,  &c.  but  the  title  of  donna 
is  given  to  ladies  of  every  rank.     Thofe  of 
diftindlion,    however,    pay  their  vifits  in 
great  ftate.     They  are  carried  in  a   chair 
by  four  men, '  of  whom  the   two  foremoft 
are  uncovered*     Two  others  attend  as  a 
guard,  and  a  ieventh  carries  a  lantern.     A 
coach  drawn  by  mules  immediately  folio ws, 
containing  her  women,    and  another  the 
upper  male  domeftics,  ieveral  menial  ier- 
vants  walking  after.     The  whole  procef- 
fion    is  very    flow,    conformable    to    the 
gravity  of  the  people.     Few  coaches,  ex- 
cept the    king's,    are    drawn   by    horfes, 
jhough  hardly  any  country  affords  a  finer 
breed  for  the  purpofe. 

Every  town  in  Spain  has  a  large  fquare 
for  the  purpofe  of  exhibiting  bull-fights. 

As  I  believe  you  have  never  {cciis  any  of 
thofe  IpeiS^acles,  I  prefent  you  with  an  ac- 
count of  one  which  occurred  to  my  obfcr- 
yation  in  pafling  through  Spain, 

On  the  fpot  where  any  of  thofe  arc  ex- 
hibited, fcaffolds  are  previoufly  erefted  for 

the 


the  fpeflatorsy  and  thel)eafts  are  (hut  up  m 
flails,  made  as  dark  .  as  poffible,  to  render 
them  the  fiercer  on  the  day  of  battle.  Every 
thing   being  ready,  the  bulls  remained  to 
be  driven  acrofs  the  area  from  the  ftafoles  ia 
\vrhich  they  were  confined,  to  a  imaller,  be- 
hind  tb«  amphitheatre,  where  they  were 
to  be  kept  apart  from  each  other.    Tiie  firft 
Aable  iVas  almoft  clofe  to  the  amphitheatre^ 
an4  a  wall  of  boards  fix  feet  high  was  put 
tip  on  each  fide  of  the  way  by  which  the 
bulls  were  to  pafs.     At  a  quaiter  paft  four 
in  th^  afternoon,  ten  bulls  were  let  into 
the  area,  in  order  to  be  put  into  the  ftables 
at  the  oppofite  door ;  a  man  on  foot  lead- 
ing before  them  a  tame  ox,  which  had  been 
bred  with  the  bulls,  to  decoy  them  into 
thofe  receptacles.     Three  combatants  on 
horie^back  placed  themfelves  at  fome  dif- 
tance,  one  on  each  fide  of,  and  the  other 
oppofite  to  the  door  at  which  the  bull  was 
to  enter.     A  trumpet  was  then  founded,  as 
a  fignal  to  let  in  a  bull,  and  th^  man  who 
opened  the  door  got  behind  it  immediately* 
During  a  quarter  of  an  hour  preceding 
this  period,  the   bulls  had  been  teazed  by 
prickine  thfita  k\  the  back*    This  is.  done 

by 
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bv  pcrfbns  placed  oa  the  cieling  of  tbe  fta^ 
Ues^  which  was  low,  and  cooftru&ed  in 
ibch  a  manner  as  to  afiord  conTeniencc  for 
the  operation.  The  bulls  were  diftingnilh- 
cd  by  a  iinall  knot  of  ribband  fixed  to  iJieir 
ihoulders* 

The  bull  made  direffly  at  the  firft  horie- 
man,  who  received  it  on  the  point  of  his 
ipear^  held  in  the  middle  tight  to  his  fide, 
and  paffing  under  his  arm*pit*  This  wea- 
pon making  a  wide  gafh-in  the  bull's  flioul- 
der,  occafioned  it  to  draw  back,  the  Uood 
in  the  mean  time  rufhii^  out  in  a  torrent. 
Tbe  force  with  which  the  bull  attacked  the 
man  was  fo  great,  that  the  fhock  had  nearly 
overfet  both  him  and  his  horfe. 

A  fireih  bull  now  entered  the  amphithe- 
atre, where  it  ftared  about,  frighted  by  the 
clapping  and  hallooing  of  the  multitude. 
It  then  ran  fucceflxvely  againft  the  two 
other  combatants  on  horfeback,  and  from 
each  received  a  deep  wound.  A  fignal  was 
now  given  with  the  trumpet  for  the  horfe- 
>nen  to  retire  ;  and  the  men  on  foot  began 
their  attack,  who  ftruck  barbed  darts  into 
every  part  of  the  animal's  body.  The 
t:rumpct  again  .founding, .  the  matador  apn. 
(  peared^ 
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peered,  carrying  in  his  left  hand  a  cloak 
extended  on  a  (faort  flick,  and  in  his  right 
a  two-edged  fword,  the. blade  of  which  was 
flaty  four  inches  broad,  and  a .  yard  long« 
At  the  moment  when  the  bull  ran  furiou% 
at  him,  he  plunged  his  fword  into  its  neck, 
behind  the  horns,  by  which  it  inflantly  fell 
down  dead.  If  the  matador  miffes  his  aim, 
arid  cannot  defend  himfelf  with  the  cloak, 
he  is  almoil  fure  to  lofe  his  life,  as  the 
cxafperated  animal  exerts  its  remaining 
flrength  with  almofl  incredible  fury.  The 
dead  bull  was  immediately  dragged  out  of 
the  area  by  three  horfes  on  a  full  gallop, 
whole  trices  were  faflened  to  its  horns. 

Another  bull  was  then  let  in,  more  furi- 
ous than  the  former.  The  horfeman  {niiled 
his  aim,  and  the  bull  thrufl  his  horns  into 
the  horfe's  belly.  The  latter  becoming 
ungovernable,  the  rider  was  obliged  to  dif- 
mouut  and  abandon  it  to  the  bull,  which 
purfued  it  round  the  area,  till  at  lafl  the 
horfe  fell,  and  expired.  Four  other  horfes 
were  fucceffively  killed  by  this  bull,  which 
only  received  flight  wounds,  till  the  lafl  of 
the  horfes  kicked  its  jaw  to  pieces.  One  of 
the  horfemeu  broke  his  fpear  in  the*  bull's 

jieck, 
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oeck,  and  the  horfe  and  rider  fell  tothd 
ground,  when  the  latter  breaking  his  leg, 
was  carried  offl  The  footmen  then  fet  to 
work  again,  and^  afterwards  the  matador 
put  an  end  to  his  life.  The  third  bull  killed 
two  horfes  by  goring  them  in  the  bellj. 
On  this  occafion,  ten  bulls  were  maiikcred^ 
and  the  ipedacle  concluded  in  two  hours 
and  a  half  The  bulls  fleih  was  immedi* 
ately  ibid  to  the  populace  at  ten  quartos  a 
pound,  which  amounts  to  about  three 
pence.  - 

The  Romans  were  not  more  delighted 
with  the  combats  of  the  gladiators  and  wild 
beafts,  than  the  Spaniards  are  with  thofe  en^ 
tertainments,  which  are,  however,  of  late 
years,^  become  far  lefs .  frc(5[uent  than  for- 
merly* 

Another  diverfion  almoft  peculiar  to  the 
people  of  this  nation,  is  that  of  ferenading 
their  miftreffes.  It  is  performed  either 
with  vocal  or  inftrumental  mufic,  the  latter 
of  which  is  extremely  ru<k.  In  this  amuie- 
ment,  however,  there;  is  hardly  a  young  fel- 
low who  fpends  not  the  beft  part  of  the  nighty 
though  perhaps  almoft  utterly  unacquainted 

with 
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With  the  lady  to  whom  the  compliment  29 
paid. 

Spain  has  not  produced  learned  men  in 
proportion  to  the  excellent  capacities  of  its 
natives  ;  but  a  few  of  the  Spanifh  writers 
are  diftinguiflied  by  extraordinary  merit. 
The  memorable  Cervantes,  the  author  of 
Don  Quixote,  docs  immortal  honour  to  the 
country,  by  his  humorous  fatire,  which  had 
the  happy  efFeQ  of  exploding  the  ridiculous 
fpirit  of  knight-errantry,  that  univerfally 
prevailed  in  that  nation.  This  extraordi- 
nary man  was  born  at  Madrid,  in  1549. 
He  enlifted  in  a  ftation  little  fuperior  ta 
that  of  a  common  foldier,  and  at  laft  died 
neglcfted,  after  fighting  bravely  for  his 
country  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  ,which 
he  lofk  his  left  hand.  He  was  in  prifon  for 
debt,  when  he  compofed  the  firft  part  of 
his  hiftory.      "  > 

Quevedo  is  alfo  well  known  for  his  Vi- 
(ions,  and  fome  other  produdlions  of  the 
humorous  and  fatirical  kind.  He  was 
contemporary  with  Cervantes,  and  equally 
excelled  in  verfe  and  profe.  Poetry  appears 
to  have  been  cultivated  in  Spain  at  an  early 
period  ;  I  mean,  however,  pofterior  to  the 

time 
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time  of  the  Romans,  though  under  thein 
there  were  feveral  Latin  poets  in  Spain* 
After  the  Saracens  had  fettled  in  this  king- 
dom, they  introduced  into  it  their  own  lan- 
guage, religion,  and  literature ;  and  the 
oriental  ftyle  of  poetry  then  very  geiieraUy 
prevailed.  The  Spaniards  had  before  this 
epoch  addifted  themfelves  much  to  Roman 
literature  ;  but  abandoning  that  purfiiit, 
their  tafte  ran  fo  much,  towards  oriental 
produdions,  that  they  could  write  Arabic 
with  remarkable  purity,  and  compofed 
v^rfes  in  that  language  with  as  much  flu- 
ency and  elegance  as  the  Arabians  them- 
felves. About  this  time  alfo  the  Spanifh 
Jews  made  a  conliderable  figure  in  litera- 
rature ;  for  'the  purpofe  of  promoting 
which,  they  brought  over  men  of  learning 
from  Babylon,  where  they  maintained  aca- 
demies at  their  own  expence.  The  Spa- 
nifh Jews  had  alfo  flourilhing  fchools  at 
Seville,  Granada,  and  Toledo;  from  whence 
arofe  the  numerous  Hebrew  proverbs,  and 
modes  of  fpeech,  that  have  crept  into  the 
Caftilian  language,  and  form  a  confpicuous 
piirt  of  its  phrafeology. 

The 
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"-  The  Spaijiiih  writers  alio  boaft  of  their 
Troubadours  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  centuries;  the  Provencal  and 
Galician  dialects  being  then  very  prevalent* 
^Many  other  Spanifli  poets,  fince  that  time, 
Jhave  gained  confiderablp  reputation:  but 
the  moft  diftinguilhed  dramatic  poet  of  this 
couatry  was  Lopez  de  Vega,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  oyr  Shakefpeare.  His  works 
(difcover  an  imagination  aftoniihingly  fer- 
tile, but  not.  fiifBciently  reftrained  within 
the  bounds,  of  probability.  He  indeed 
wrote;  too  much  to  be  correct.  His  lyrie 
compolitlons,  and  fugitive  pieces,  with  his 
profe  .elTays,  form  ^  .colledion  of  fifty  vo- 
lumes, befidesr  his  dramatic  .works^  which 
amount  to  twenty-fpc  volumes  moto  ;  ex- 
clufivc  of  four  iiundred  fcripturai  dramatic 
pieces.  Called  in  Spain  JIutos  ISacramentales* 
His  genius,,  fuch  aa  it  was,  he  exerted 
'  with  indefatigable  induftry  ;  and  this  qua- 
lity appears  predominant  in  feveral  other 
Spani(h  writers,  Teftitus,'  a  theologift  of 
that  nation,  was  the  moft  voluminous  that 
ever  wrote  ;  but  his  works  have  long  been 
dlftinguiflied  only  by  their  extraordinary 
bulk.     Herrera,  and  Solis,    in  particular^ 

J>  with 
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with  a  few  other  writers,  have  di^lared 
hiflorical  abilities  :  bat  at  preient,  a  tafte 
for  literatore  of  any  kind,  is  far  from  being 
prevalent  in  Spain.  There  are,  however,  in 
this  country,  no  le&  than  twenty-four  uni- 
veditiesy  the  chief  of  which  is  Salamanca, 
founded  by  Alphonfiis,  king  of  Leon,  in  the 
year  1200* 

Some  Spaniards  have  likewife  dlftin* 
guifhed  themielves  in  architedure,  fculp- 
ture,  and  painting ;  of  which  arts  we  meet 
with  many  excellent  fpecimens  in  the  cities 
and  palaces,  particularly  the  £(curial« 

Spain  contains  feveral  antiquities,  both  of 
Roman  and  Moorifh  origin.  Near  Sego- 
via, a  grand  aquedu^,  ercded  by  Trajan, 
extends  over  a  deep  valley  between  two 
hills,  and  is  fupported  by  a  double  row  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty-two  arches*  Other 
Roman  aquedu£ls,  theatres,  and  circi,  arc 
to  be  found  at  Terrago,  and  different  parts 
of  Spain.  Near  the  city  of  Salamanca  are 
the  remains  of  a  Rorhan  way,  paved  with 
large  flat  ftones  ;  it  extended  to  Merida, 
and  was  thence  continued  to  Seville.  At 
Toledo,  once  the  metropolis  of  Spain,  arc 
the  remains  of   an    old  Roman  theatre, 

which 
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"which  is  now  converted  into  a  cathedral. 
The  rodFis^fupported  by  threS  hundred  and 
^ffy  pillars  of  fine  mariilcf^  in  ten  fows^ 
forming  eleven  atflesj  in  which  are  three 
hundi-ed  And  fijity-fix  altars,  and  twenty* 
four  gates  ;  every  part  being  richly  adorned 
with  the  moft  noble  and  coftly  ornaments^ 
At  Martorcl/atown  fome  miles  from  Bar- 
•celona,  there  is  a^ery  high  bridge,  built  in 
1768,  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  decayed  one> 
which  had  been  eredled  by  Hannibal,  and 
exifted  1985  years*  At  thcnoi^th  end  is  a 
triumphal  arch,  or  gate- way,  faid  to  hav6 
been  raifedby  that  gieneral^  in  honour  of  his 
father  Hamilcar*  It  is  ftiil  alrtioft  •entire, 
wgll  proportioned  and  fimple,  without  any 
kind  df  ornament,  except  a  fim  or  two  of 
hewn-  ftone.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Murviedro,  the  ancient  Saguntum^  are 
fdme'retnains  of  a  Roman  theatre,  an  ekad 
fertlicircle,  about  eighty  two  yards  in  dia-^ 
:  meten  Some  of  the  galleries  are  cut  out 
of  a  folid  r6ck« 

Among  the  Mooi'ilh  antiquities  in  Spain, 

the  mpft  diilinguifhed,  a^  well  as  the  moft 

entire,  h'the  royal  palace  of  the  Alhartibra,' 

at  Gfranada;    It  was  t>uilt  in  ia8o,^by  the 

Pa  fecond 
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fecoad .  Moorifli  kijtig  of  Granada  ;  and  a 
J 4929  was  taken  l^  .tbe  Spaniards.,,  It  is 
fituatedon  a  Mil,  whieh  is  afcended  by  a 
road,  -bordered  with  hedges  <>f  double  or 
imperial  myrtles, ;  and  rows  of  elms*  Oa 
this  hilly  within  the  w^^ls  of  .thcf  Alhambra 
the  En^jor,  Charles  V*  began  a  new  pa- 
lace in  1568,  which  was  never  finifhed, 
though  tbe  Ihell  of  it  remains.  It  is  built 
of  yellow  ftone.  The  o^tfide  fofnif  a  fquare 
'of  a. hundred  and  wnei;y  feet.  ^h;e  iniide 
coniiils  of  a  grand  circular  court,  with  a 
portico  of  the  Tulcan,  and  a  gallery  of  the 
.Doric  order,  each  Supported  by  thirty-two 
columns,  made  of  as  many  iingle  pieces  of 
marble.  The  grand  entrance  is  opiamentcd 
with  GoljumnSjOf  Jafper,  on  the  pedejftals  of 
which  are  the  repref??iitaJt^ons  of  battles,  in 
marble. baflb  relieyo^,  .,The  Alh?ui|bra  itfelf 
is.  a  mafs  of  many  houfeg,  and  tower§  .walled 
.  jouud,  and  built  of  lar^e  ftones  of  different 
^dimclliions.  Almo^  all  the., -apartments 
have  ftucco  walls  and  cielings,  forpe  carved, 
fo\n,c^  painted,  ^ad, qthers  -gilt, : jiad  povered 
^wit^  various, feutences  ^ in  the  ;^'x;abic  lan-r 
guftge.  Witjiin  gjre,  feveral  batb5,pthg.  walls 
fipo/s,  a,nd  pipliu^s  oi  which  ^£Bi:S(-^^^^ 
•  , ,     .:  ..  ^  marble. 
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marble.  The  gardens  abound  tvith  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  pomegranate^,  and  myr- 
tles. At  the  end  of  the  gardens  is  another 
palace  called  Generalipb,  fituated  on  a  more 
elevated  ftation  than  the  Alhambra.  From 
the  balconies  of  this  palace  is  one  of  ^hfe 
lineft  profpeds  I  ever  beheld,  over  the 
^whole  fertile  plain  of  Graiiada  ;  bounded 
by  the  fnowy  mountains.  The  Moors  to 
this  day  regret-the  lofs  of  Granada^  and  flill 
offer  up  prayers  to  God  for  the  recovery  of 
the  city.  Many,  other  noble  monuments, 
creAed  in  the  Moorifli  times,  remain  in 
Spain,  fome  of  them  in  tolerable  preferva^ 
tion,  and  others  exhibiting  fuperb  ruins   ' 

Spain  is  not  remarkable  for  natural  curi- 
ofities  ;  but  a  royal  cabinet  of  natural  hif- 
tory  was  opened  at  Madrid,  for  the  'ufe  of 
the  public,  by  the  King's  order  in  1775. 
Every  thing  in  this  repojStory  is  ranged  with 
jieatnefs  and  elegance,  but  the  coUedion  of 
birds  and  beafts,  at  prefent  is  not  large* 
The  cabinet  contains  many  fpecimens  of 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  vafes  and  utenfils, 
which  Evince  that  the  arts  had  niade  con- 
fiderable  progrefs  in  thofe  countries. 


In 
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In  blowing  up  the  rock  of  Gibraltar^ 
many  pieces  of  bones  and  teeth  have  been 
found  incorporated  with  the  ftone  ;  fome 
of  which  have  been  brought  to  England, 
and  depojlited  ip  the  Britiih  Mufeum.  Oa 
the  weft  fide  of  the  mountain,  is  the  cave 
called  St.  MichaeVs,  eleven  hundred  and 
ten  fdet  above  the  horizon.  Many  pillars 
of  various  fizes,  fome  of  them  two  feet  in 
diameter,  have  been  formed  in  it  by  the 
droppings  of  wiater  which  hav^  petri- 
fied in  falling.  The  water  perpetually 
drops  froin  the  roof,  and  forms  an  infinite 
number  of  ftalaftitaj^  of  a  whitifh  colour, 
compofed  of  feveral  coats  or  crufts,  and 
which,  as  well  as  the  pillars,  continually 
incr^dfe  in  bulk. 

After  furveying  fo  much  of  Spain  in  my 
prefent  letter^  I  fhall  fufpend  the  farther 
account  of  that  kingdom  till  my  next ;  and 
4n  the  piean  time  enjpy  the  hofpitable  en- 
tertainment afforded  to  aBritifh  traveller  on 
the  celebrated  fpot  pf  Gibraltar. 

LETTER 
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N  my  progrcft  through  Spaiii,  I  flopped 
feveral  weeks  la  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, Madrid,  which  by  means  of  the  im- 
provements made  lately  in  point  of  cleanli*- 
nefs,  is  now  become  a  much  more  com- 
fortable refidencp  than  formerly,  when  thf 
weather  is  not  too  hot.  This  city  is  envi- 
roned, at  fome  diftance,  with  very  lofty 
mountains,  the  fummits  of  which  ^^  fre-? 
quently  covered  with  fnow,  a$  they  were 
during  a  part  of  my  excurfion*.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a  mud  wall,  and  contains  about 
three  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants.  The 
flreets  are  fpacioys  and  handfome,  and  i^ 
is  now  well  paved  and  lighted.  The  houfes 
are  of  brick,  and  laid  out  more  for  fhew 
than  conveniency.  For  one  mufl  generally 
pafs  through  two  or  three  large  apartments 

pf 
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of  no  life,  to  come  at  a  fmall  room  at  the 
end,  where  the  family  fit*  The  windows, 
befides  having  a  balcony,  are  grated  with 
iron  bars,  particularly  the  lower  range,  and 
foitietimes  all  the  reft  ;  fo  that  the  houfes 
-  in  general  look  more  like  prifons,  than  the 
habitations  of  people  at  their  liberty.  Se- 
parate families  comntonly  inhabit  the  fame 
houfe,  as  in  Paris,  and  Edinburgh.  Fo- 
reigners are  often  much  diftreffed  for  lodg- 
ings at  Madrid,  as  the  Spaniards  are  not 
fond  of  receiving  ftrangers  into  their 
houfcsj  efpecially  when  known  to  be  pro- 
teftants.  Provifions  here  are  cheap,  but 
in  the  whple  city  there  is  neither  tavern 
-nor  coffee-houfe,  and  the  only  newfpap^r  is 
the  Madrid  Gazette,  the  perufal  of  which 
can  atford  very  little  entertainment. 
*  Thd  royal  palace  ftands  on  an  eminence, 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  city.  It  is  a  fpacious 
and  magnificent  ftrufturc,  confifting  of 
three  courts,  and  commands  a  beautiful 
pro{pe(k.  •iEach  of  the  fronts  is  four  hun- 
dred and  feventy  feet  in  length,  and  a  hun- 
dred high.  No- palace  in  Europe  is  fitted 
x\f  more  fiiperbly.  The  great  audience 
chamber  is^  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long, 

and 
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and  hung  with  crimfon  velvet  richly  em- 
broideried  with  gold.  It  is  ornamented  alfo 
with  twelve  looking  glaffes,  each  ten  feet 
high,  and  with  twelve  tables  of  the  fineft 
Spanifh  marble.  The  other  royal  palaces 
round  the  capital  are  defigned  for  hunting- 
feats,  or  houfes  of  retirement  for  the  royal 
family.  The  chief  of  thefe  arc  Buen  Re- 
tiro,  Cafa  del  Campo,  Aranjuez,  and  St. 
Ildefonzo^  The  lirft  two  are  not  confpi- 
cypus,  and  Buen  Retiro  is  now  ftripped  of 
all  its  beftpiftures  and  furniture.  The  pa- 
lace of  Aranjuez  itfelf  is  rather  an  elegant 
than  a  magnificent  building,  but  its  gar- 
dens are  extremely  delightful.  Here  is  alfo 
a  park  rfiany  leagues  round,  cut  acrofs  in 
different  parts,  by  alleys  of  two,  three,  and 
even  four  miles  extent.  Each  of  thefe  al- 
leys is  formed  by  two  double  rows  of  elm- 
trees  on  each  fide,  *  which  afford  a  very 
agreeable  Ihade  in  the  fummer  months. 
The  alleys  are  wide  enough  to  admit  of 
four  coaches  abreaft ;  and  between  each 
double  row  there  is  a  narrow  channel, 
through  which  runs  a  ftream  of  water.  In 
the  intervening  fpaces  of  the  park,  there 
are  thick  groves  of  fmaller  trees  of  various 

kinds  ; 
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kinds;  and  thouiands  of  deer  and  wild 
boars  wander  there  at  large,  befides  nnm^ 
berlefs  hares,  rabbits,  pheafants,  partridges, 
and  feveral  other  kinds  of  birds*  The  ri- 
ver Tagus  runs  through  this  place,  and  di^t 
vidfes  it  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  pa- 
lace {lands  in  the  centre  of  this  great  park, 
and  is  partly  furrounded  by  the  gardens, 
which  are  exceedingly  pleafant^  ^d  adorn- 
ed with  fountains  and  ilatues. 

The  palace  of  St.  Ildefonfo  is  built  of 
brick,  plaftered  and  painted,  but  no  part 
of  the  architedure  is  agreeable.  It  is  two 
ilories  high,  and  the  garden  front  has  thir- 
ty-one windows,  and  twelve  rooms  in  ^ 
fuite.  The  gardens  are  on  a  flope,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a  great  refervoir  of  water, 
which  fupplies  the  fountains,  and  is  fur- 
jiifhed  by  the  torrents  which  pour  down 
the  adjacent  hills.  In  the  gardens  are  twen^ 
ty-feven  fountainsr  The  bafons^are  of 
white  marble,  and  many  of  the  ftatues  are 
admirable. 

But  the  boaft  of  Spain  is  the  Efcurial,  one 
of  the  largeft  edifices  in  the  world.  It  is 
faid  to  have  been  built  by  Philip  H.  of  Spain, 
in  confequence  of  a  vow  he  made  to  St^ 

Laurence, 
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Laurence,  befofe  the  battle  of  St,  Quintin, 
which  was  fought  on  the  loth  of  Auguft, 
1557.  According  to  the  Spanifh  accounts, 
fix  millions  of  ducats  were  expended  upon 
its  conftru6lion.  It  confifts  of  leveral  courts 
and  quadrangles,  which  altogether  are  dif* 
poled  in  the  (hape  of  a  gridiron,  the  inftru- 
ment  of  the  martyrdom  of  St»  Laurence* 
The  building  is  an  oblong  fquare  of  fix 
hfundred  and  forty  feet  by  five  hundred  and 
eighty.  The  height  up  to  the  roof  is  all 
round  fixty  feet,  except  on  the  garden  fide, 
where  the  ground  is  more  tak,en  away.  At 
each  angle  is  a  fquare  tower  two  hundred 
feet  high.  The  number  of  windows  in  the 
weft  front  is  two  hundied,  in  the  eaft  three 
hundred  and  fixty-fix.  The  orders  em- 
ployed are  the  Doric  and  Ionic ;  but  the 
outward  appearance  of  this  vaft  mafs  is  ex- 
tremely plain,  and  far  from  being  gratify- 
ing to  the  view.  With  its  towers,  fmall 
windows,  and  fteep  floping  roof,  it  cer- 
tainly exhibits  an  uncouth  ftyle  of  archi- 
tedure ;  notwithftanding  which,  the  dome$ 
and  the  prodigious  extent  of  its  fronts,  ren- 
der it  a  wonderfully  grqnd  obje^. 

The 
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^  The  church,  which  ftands  in  the  centre 
of  this  vaft  convent,  is  large,  awful,  and 
richly,  but  not  afFeftedly,  ornamented. 
The  cupola  is  bold  and  light.  The  high 
altar  is  compofed  of  rich  marbles,  agates, 
^nd  jafpers,  of  great  rarity,  all  of  them  the 
produce  of  Spain.  Two  magnificent  Ca- 
fa/ufquas  fill  up  the  (ide  arcades  of  this 
fanduary.  On  one,  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  his  wife,  daughter,  and  two  fifters,  are 
tepfefented  in  bronze,  larger  than  life, 
kneeling  ;  oppofite  are  the  effigies  of  Philip 
II.  and  his  two  wives,  of  the  fame  mate- 
rial, and  in  the  fame  devout  attitude. 
'  Underneath  is  the  burial  place  of  the 
royal  family,  called  the  Pantheon.  This 
maufoleum  is  circular,  thirtv-fix  feet  dia- 
meter,  and  incrufled  with  fine  marble,  in 
an  eldgant  tafle.  The  bodies  of  the  kinj^s 
and  queens  lie  in  tombs  of  marble,  in 
niches^  one  above  another.  There  are 
twenty-fix  of  thefe  urns,  but  as  yet  only 
thirteen  are  filled  ;  the  laft  two  kings,  and 
all  the  queens  that  died  without  iflftie,  be- 
ing buried  elfewhef e.  The  plan  of  thefe 
fepulchres  is  grand,  and  executed  with  a 
princely  magnificence  ;  but  the  whole  may 

ap" 
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appear  too  light,  and  two  d€licately  fitted 
up  for  the  idea  we  are  apt  to  form  of  a  nr 
pofitory  of  the  dead. 

The.  coUefition  of  pictures  difpofed  about 
various  parts. of  the  church,  &c.  is  equals 
if  aot  fuperior,  to  any  gallery  in  Europe^ 
except- that. of  Dreiilcn.  It  was  fornacd 
out  of  the  fppils  of  Italy,  and  the  wajfte4 
cabinet  qf  Charges  I.  of  England ;  and  con-r 
tains  fbnae  of  the  moft,  capital  works  of  the 
greateft  paintprs  that  have  flouriflied  fincc 
the  revival  of  the  art.  Anipngft  thefe  is 
the  celebrated  Madonna  del,  Eefca  of  Ra- 
,  pbaely  one. of  the  moil  valuable  pi6lure$  ia 
thp  world.  .  The  perfonages  that  comppfe 
the  fubjed  are,  the  Virgin  Mary  foi^, 
with  her .  fon  in  her  arms-  On  her  right 
the  angel  Raphael  introduces  ,Tobit,  wh9  I 

kneeling  prefents   the   fifli,    which   gives  I 

jaarae  to  the  whole.     On   the  other  fide  \ 

Aanda  St.  Jerome,  in  the  habit.of  a  cardi- 
jial,  kneeling,  near  a  lion.  ,  i 

, ,    Seville^  the  julia  of  the  Romans,  is  next  i 

to  Madrid,  the  largeft  iiity  in  Spain,  but. is 
.greatly  depayed  both  in  riches  and  popula- 
tion.    The, walls  appear  to  be  of  Moorifli 
couftrudlipn.    The  fuburb  of  Triana  is  rc- 
}  ^         markable 
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taarkable  for  its  gloomy  Gothic  caftle, 
where,  in  1481,  the  inquifition  was  firft 
eftablifhed  in  Spain.  The  cathedral  of  this 
city  is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  with  a  cu- 
rious fteeple  or  tower,  reckoned  the  greateft 
curiofity  in  Spain  ;  having  at  the  top  a 
moveable  figure  of  a  woman,  called  La 
Giralda,  which  turns  round  with  the  wind, 
and  is  referred  to  in  Don  Quixote.  The . 
profpeft  of  the  country  round  this  city,  be- 
head from  the  fteeple  juft  now  mentioned, 
is  extremely  delightful. 

Salamanca  i$  a  large,  ancient,  and  po- 
pulous city,  built  on  three  hilh  and  two 
'V^lies.  There  are  in  it  ten  gates,  and  it 
•contains  twenty-fiTe  churches.  The  river 
formes  runs  by  this  city,  and  has  a  bridge 
t)ver  it  of  twenty -^ve  arches,  built  by  the 
*Rbmans,  and  yet  entire. 

Barcelona,  formerly  Barcino,  is  faid  to 
"hiave  been  founded  by  Hamilcar  Sarcas. 
It  is  fituated  on  the  Mediterranean,  facing 
^Minorca,  and  is  one  df  the  handromeft  ci- 
ties in  Spain,  as  well  as  one  of  the  moil 
•^poptilous.  A  lingular  cuftom  prevails  here 
*t)n  the^rft  of  November,  the  eve  of  All 
"^  Souls.      They  run  about  from  houfe   to 

houfc 


houfc  to  eat  chiernuts,  believing,  •  that  with 
every  chefhut  they  fwallow,  with  proper 
ftiith  and  million,  they  (hall  deliver  a  foul 
otit  of  purgatory. 

'The  interior  cities  of  Spain,  and  thofe 
on  the  Mediterranean,  are  in  general  plea- 
lant,  but  I  cannot  fay  fo  much  for  Cadiz^^ 
the  great  emporkim  of  Spanifli  commerce* 
It  flands  on  an  iflahd,  feparated  from  the 
continent  Of  Andalufia,  by  a  very  narrow- 
arm  of  the  iea,  over  which  is  a  fortified 
bridge  that  joins  it  to  the  main  land.  The 
entraijce  into  the  bay  is  guarded  by  two 
forts.  The  houfes  are  lofty,  with  flat  roofs^ 
and  moft  of  them  have  a  turret  for  a  view 
of  the  fea  ;  but  the  ftreets  are  narrow,  ill 
paved,  and  nafty,  and  during  liight  ex- 
tremely infefted  with  rats. 

When  fpeaking  of  Cadiz  j  I  muft  inform, 
you,  that  all  along  the  coaft  of  Spain,  there 
are  watch-towers  from  mile  to  mile,  with 
lights  and  guards  during  night ;  fo  that 
from  Cadiz  to  Barcelona,  and  frorn  Bilboa 
to  Ferrol,  the  whole  kingdom  may  be  foom 
alarmed  in  cafe  of.  an  invaiion. 

The  annual  revenue  of  Spain  is  eftimated 
^t  from  five  to  eight  millions  ilerling.    The 

king 
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king  has  likewiie  a  fifth  of  all  the  filver 
miues  that  are  worked  in  South  America  ; 
but  it  is  faid  that  very  little  of  this  property 
ever  comes  into  his  coffers.  The  taxes  are 
of  various  kinds,  and  in  the  payment  of 
thefe  the  clergy  and  the  military  orders  are 
exempted.   * 

In  aU  the  courts  of  Eu^pe,  a  folemnity 
of  behaviour  is  ufual  in  the  royal  prefence, 
and  is  affected  even  by  the  fbvereigns  them- 
felves  ;  but  at  Madrid  I  found  it  different 
from  any  thing  I  had  formerly  ieen.     The 
Spanifli  court,  in  this  refpeft,  partakes  of 
the  general  charafter  of  the   nation.     Po- 
.litenefsjs  almofl:  entirely  loft  in  a  ftiffnefs 
of  demeanour  ;  and  in  that  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, there  is  an  air  of  fupercilious  fhite, 
by  no  means   favourable  to   real   dignity. 
But  amidft  all  this  ^ffumed  fuperiority,   it 
is  remarkable  that  this  court  is  diftinguifhed 
,  by  the  toleration  of  one  privilege,  refpeft- 
-Lig  which  the  fovereigns  in  other  countries 
have  been  peculiarly  referved.     The  Spa- 
nifh  nobility,  who  are  unmixed  with  the 
Moorifli*  blood j  are  denortlinated  Hidalgo, 
and  are  divided  into  princes,  dukes,  *  naar- 
quiffes,  and  other  inferior  titles.     Such  as 

are 


are  created'  grandees^  may  ftand  iK>vered 
before  the  king,  aa4  aye:,tf€at^  with 
princely  diftmdioni.  Beiides  l^heie,  ^er^aift: 
otUer  dignitariesi  bot^  in  chujreh  And  ftate^ 
are  allowed  the  cn]qyv(^Ri  Qf  tW  &XQt  m^ 
vidious  privilege. 

With  all  the  external  pomp  of  toyaky^ 
the  Spaniih  mo^surch  tnuft  appear  at  dus  ^ 
xuoment    in    a  very  degradinjg  fibuutioiu 
Connp^fced  with  the  r0yal  fiunily  of  Ftanci 
by  the  clofeft  ties  of  confanguinity^  he  en** 
tared  into  a  folemn  treaty  with  great  Bri- 
tain and  other  powers,  to  take  up  arms 
againft  the  fa^lion  which  had  overturned 
the  government  in  that  country.     He  had 
not  long  perfevered  in  this  train,  when 
changing  his  measures,    he  not  only  re* 
nounced  his  engagement,  but  even  entered 
into    a  confederacy  with  thofe  regicides, 
9gainft  his  former  ally.    Tergiverfation  is 
a  bafenefs,  not  unfrequent  with  (bvereign 
powers;  but  that  of  his  Moft  Catholic  Ma**- 
jefty  is,  like  his  apoftolical  title,  in  the  &- 
perlative  degree*     He  ads  in  concert  with 
the  French  republicans,  againft  all  the  unit- 
ed motives  of  honor,  inclination,  and  inte- 
reft.    His  treafiiry,  as  deftitute  of  riches,  as 

Q  his 
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hk  councils  of  wil3om  and  magnanimitr, 
he  proCecotes  a  war  immediately  pernicious 
to  the  commo-oe  of  his  kingdom^  and  uki-* 
mately,  even  if  ftcceisfid,  fatal  to  the 
exiftence  ci  his  crown.  The  eventual  efta-> 
bliihment  of  the  prefent  French  govern- 
ment would  operate  as  an  incendtre-to  re- 
Tohition  in  all  the  provinces  of  Spain; 
and  the  d^^raded  flate  of  that  monarchy 
would  not  a  little  6cilitate  the  change^ ' 
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[urT^iK6  a  kirigadth,  declined  fronti 
its  grandeur  throughrruinbus  impolicy^  I  ftep 
next  into  ont  which  has  long,  if  not  alwa^ys^ 
been  inconfiderable  from  its  hatHral  weak* 
ilefs  J  .  namelyi  that  of  Portugali  the  an- 
cient LuMania  of  the  RomaM.  The  laft 
objeft  we  viewed  in  Spain,  was  the  mo- 
narch tottering  upon  his  throne  t  iaiid  here 
we  al-e  pref<inted  with  a  fiknilar  profpeft  of 
the  vicifiitudes  b£  human  grandeur,  though 
ftoai  a  caufe  fiiperior  to  the  fagacity  or 
prevetitipm  df  mortatls^  But  enough  of  thjis 
melahicholy  fubjeil,  ^ 

^  Th*  air  of  Portugd^  fefpecially  about 
Ltiibon,  is:  foA!  and  gebiil,  but  the  fbil^  in 
geiletal,  is  hot  equally  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duftioii  of  corn  with  that  of  Spain.  The 
Irtiits,  liowcTiri  are  the  fame  as  in  the  lat-  ^ 
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ter,  though  not  fb  highly  flavoured.  The 
face  of  this  country  is  mountainous,  or  ra- 
ther rocky ^  £ar  the  moufitatas  are  generally 
barren.  The  chief  rivers  are  thofe  of  Spain, 
all  of  which  running  weflward,  fall  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Among  thefe  the  Ta- 
gus,  or  Tayo,  was  anciently  celebrated  for 
its  golden  fand. 

Lifbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal,  is  bom- 
ti£aUy  fitua^  ofk  the  north  banks  €£  the 
Tagus,  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent.  Though 
a  great  part  of  it  was  ruined  by  an  earths 
qu2|ke  in  1755^  it  ittll  contains  many  mag- 
n]£cefif  pakces^  churches,  asMl  public 
buildmgs  ;  ^iid  is  defervedly  accoimtdd  the 
greateft  port  ii;  J&tfope,  aexl  tQ  JLc^idoa 
4r4  A»jfteF<bro»  -  . 

.  Lika  Rorac^  it  13  built. cm  £bveii-i^lls« 
The  fb^cte  iriCf  iiarwwr  an4  ftwp,  very  bad- 
ly paved  vrith  Aarp  0o»$s  ;.  nor  vq^  i^feey 
lighted  4t  ttigHt>.  Xh»  houfet  zre  geoei^Jly 
two  ftories  high,  fometiaies  d>re^>  Wjj^Ojui 
any  ^h^ctynifiey  th^  th^ofAh^k^dicn. 
Th<?  nun^bcr  of  hbu^  s|t  ttri^  *ij»e  ef  the 
earthquake  above-n(i6jptti9pe4>  wis'  c<m»- 
jHitftd  at  thirty  ^oufeiKf,.  Tla^Jboule*  effebe 
ctti8:«Q&  arQ  iU  conthveii  >iiil$}ing^7,3Kith 
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lattice  windows ;  biit  thofe  of  the  nobility 
are  grand  flrui^ures/  b^ik  of  hewn  ^one« 
Few  bave  courts  before  them,  but  they  are? 
generally  fumifihedl  with  yards  and  gardens^ 
and  occupy  a  gYeat  extent  of  ground.  Th« 
town  bting  deftitute  of  comiAcion  fewerS, 
all  naftinie^  is  thrown  iMo  the  ftreets  iii 
the  night-timre,  as  w«s  the  cafe  till  lately  al 
Madrid,  of  which  city  it  has  however  an 
advantage,  by  the  ftretets  lying  upon  a  de* 
fcent,  and  being  ^therefore  more  eaifi^ 
cleaned.  It  is  furrounded  by  an  old  waft 
and  towers,  and  has  a  caftle  on  a  hill» 
which  commands  the  place,  but  could* 
make  no  great  defence  in  cafe  of  -  k  (iege. 
Befides  the  cathedral,  there  are  here  forty 
pari§i  churches  with  as  many  monafteries 
ef  both  fexes,  which  make  a  tolerable  ap* 
pearance.  ' 

Among  the  buildings  the  royal  palace  ii 
the  moft  remarkable.  As  the  plan  has  ne» 
ver  been  completed,  the  ftrufture  is  not 
very  regular  ;  but  lying  upon  the  river, 
it  commands  a  fine  profpeift  of  the  country 
on  the  oppofite  fide,  as  well  as.  of  the  port 
iand  the  ocean, 

.      :  Q3  The 
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Tht-  moft  ma^ificent  church  is  thaA  of 
tbe  Dominioans,  in  which  are  three  chap^^ 
i^cnoftcmtirely' covered  with  ^d  fromlhe 
jmvmient  to  the  roof.  -  In  one  of  thofe  the 
holy  facrament  is  continually  cxpofed. 
This  chapel  is  illuminated  with  wax  tapers^ 
and  a  v^ft  numb^  of  lamps ;  and  oyer:  the 
{K>rtal  are  inscribed  the  names  of^tl^Dfe  who 
|iave  been  burnt^  by  the  inquiiitipn.  Xhe 
magnificence  of  the  convent  is  fuitable  to 
that  of  the  church ;  .and  near  it  is  the 
palace  of  the  la^uifition^  to  which  the  Por- 
ttfgcufe  give  the  name  of  Santa  Cafa,  or 
the  Holy^'H^ufe.  In  the  front  there  is  a 
6ne  foKsitain,  adorned  with  marble  ftatues, 
throwing  o\it  water  on  every  fide* 
A  In  tkp  church  dedicated  to  th^  Mpth^r  of 
G©d,.evjery:Holy  Thiirfday  they  (hew  the 
handkerchief  faid  to  be  ufed  by  our  Saviour 
iat  hircrupi^t^fon  ;  a  relic  not  unfr^quent 
lA/maQyrfMiier  pppifli  churches^ 
a  Another  church  her^  is  much  admired^ 
founded  by  the  queen  of  John  V.  th?  ficfc^ 
%f  whith  are  lined  with  ebony,  and  the  ^of 
^pported  ^y  pillars  of  th<?  fame.  .-,'-'*.' 
-..:^he  pajace  of  Alcantara  f^ands^  f?  milfi 
weft  of  Lilbon.  It  is  a  magnificent  l^ruc*- 
&:*r.  ^    /  ture, 


I 

t^re,  hijit  cbi^  ^mired  for  it»  bctvtiful 
giir4ex}$^  which  abound  in  grottos,  (qwx^ 
t&ias,  and  cjifeajd^s,:  and  are  i4a«ted  with 
orange  apd  citroft  trtcif  and  the  choic^ 
flowers  of  the  cliiAate.:  la  the  adjoining 
yall^ry  i$  the  celebrated  aqueduS  which  joins 
two  hills...  The  number  of  arches  in.  tUki 
part  is.  tbirty*five,  fotirte^n  of  which'  arc 
largei  and  the  others  fn^aller*  Tbe  lai^ll 
is^  three  hundred  and .  thirty  fedt  in  ilmght 
and  forty-nine  in.  Wiidth.  Toward^.. th* 
c^ty  there  are  ten>rchc^  of  inferior  dimen? 
^pns,  and  many  lef^  near  the  fourpe  of  the 
water  which  fuppUes  the  aq\(edV^<  The 
water  thu$  cpnveyed  i$  emptied,  in  *  a  great 
refe^vQir  a^  one  of  the  extremities  of  LiG 
\>QB.\  Thi^  aqueduct  is  built  of  a  kind  of 
white  marble.  The  pillars  whiph  fuppgtt 
xht  arches  are  fquare,  the  )argeit  mefiiiiriog 
thirty-three  feet  at  each  fide  of  th^  baff. 

The  palace  of  %;Uem  is  a  meai^  wopdcn 
(^lifice,  but  the  church  and  ctoifters  are 
noble  buildings.  Th^  former  of'th^fe  is 
lined,  from  top.  to  bottpfn  with  jafpefand 
the  fineft  marbles ;  and  here  areith^  tqmb* 
of  feyeral.of  the  kings  of  PQrtngtl^  «4aaif 
icabl;;^,  executed^  ^  #  ^ 


N^tf'tbe  lAooth  of  the  T^tgud,  b  a  ^fo^ 
momoiy)  or  cajpe,  aficiendy  named  /V»- 
ftumtorinm  Lunaj  and  which  thfe  Brkifli 
nirifl^rs  diftinguiih  by  the  paoEie  of  tlie 
RoK^  of  Liihon.  This  is  a  branch  of  a  high, 
mmmtiici^  formerly  called  the  Momitain 
df  the  Mocm,  and  at  present  Mount  Cintra  ; 
on  the  t<^  of  which  is  a  fine  mons^ery, 
dedicated  to  our  Lidy  of  the  Rock,  and  a 
thurch,.  whither  people  reibrt  in  great 
ftuhibetSy  to  per^m  ik^it  devotion  for 
nine  ^ys.  Both  the  church  and  doyfler^ 
with  JUi  iUft  that  ftands  near  them  for  die 
accomcnodation  of  the  devotees,  are  hewn 
out  of  the  folid  rock.  This  lofty  fituation 
commandS'Oiie  of  the  moft  beautiful  pi-oA 
^6ti  in  the  wxi^rld.  At  the  loot  of  the 
tnotnitain^  on  the  promontory,  ard  the  ru« 
2M  of  an  ancient  temple,  dedicated  to  the 
Sun  and  Moofi,  on  one  of  the  pillars  of 
Whfeh,  ft  part  6f  a  Lectin  infcription  i$  ftill 
yifible* 

•  About  twehfy-two  miles  to  the  fbuth* 
Ward  of  Lrilboh,  at  the-hotttrm  of  a  fiw 
bfcj«,  ^fids  Setubbl,  coinmoniy  caHed  St. 
jUfei^ft.  Itia^moderii't^wn,  built  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Cctohiriga,  'M)(hieh 
"i^^s^  itoo4 
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Rood  a  little  to  the  weftward,  and  had  la 

it  ^a  temple  tledicated  to  Jupiter  AtxttObn^ 

oTtrhtdx  thettt  are  yet  fome  renlahis.  Here 

is  a  great  mantifetdure  of  white  ialt,  wliic& 

is  exported  to  the  north  countries  of  l&l- 

ropc^  and  to  America.    The  capital  of  th^ 

province  of  Alentajo   is    Efoora,   iituated 

about  lixty  miks  fouth-eaft  of  Lilbon,  on 

»  hill  eftcorapaffed  with  mountains.     It  ik 

three  miles  in  circumference,  furroundcd 

by  an  antique  wall  and  towers.     This  titf 

is  (aid  to  haVe  been  built  by  the  Hidttii* 

cians,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Ebora,   id 

alkrfion  to  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  foil.     Ju* 

iius  Caefar  changed  its  name  to  Liberalita^ 

Julia,  as  appears  from  an  ancient  ihfcrip-i 

tion.    This  was  a  coniidcrable  town  in  thd 

lime  of  the  Gothic  kings.     It  remained 

tinder  the  dominion  of  the  Moors  till  thd 

year  1166,  when  king  Alphonfe  retook  it; 

with  the  other  towns  of  the  province.  The 

vallies    in    this  part  of    the  country  ar^ 

eicceding  fruitful,  and  there  are  mineS  o^ 

(liver  in  the  mountains,  * 

Eftrcmos^ftands  near  twenty  nftiles  northi 

taft  of  Ebora,  on^a  hill,*  and  is  divided  iht6 

the  Higher  »ijd  Lower  town,  the  former 

ferving 
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fcrving^as  a  caftle  to  the  latter.  Thehotufes 
of  the  people  of  condition  are  built  of .  wkitc 
tfxa^t}f}e^  and  make  an  elegant  app^ajcicp^ 
Hci;eis  a  manufafture  of  fine  red  eartbea^ 
;^are,  and  without  the  town  is  a  fountaia« 
eudowed  with  the  quality  of  p«trifjfin^  al- 
pjoft  whatever  is  thrpwn  into  iU  •  r  • 
On  a  h^U  about  twenty-four  miles  to* the 
eaftjvard  of  £ftremos,  lies  Elvas,  near^the 
frontiers. of  the  Spanifli  Eftr^madura.  -  ]^  is 
WJcll-built,  is  defeiidcd;  by  a  caftle^.^d 
ftrongly  fortified^.  Her?  is  a  ciftern  fo  large, 
j^at  it  C9ul(f  .^lold  water  eftough.to  fujxply 
th?  whole  town /or  fix  months*  ^  This  pl^Pe 
j^s  of  greati antiquity,  and  was  formeily  cal- 
led Hetlvis,;.  frpoi.a  people  of  Gaul  who 
l^uilt  it, .  It  is.^t'p^efent  efteemed  one  of.tfaQ 
j^rpngeft  fortrei^fes.  in  the  kinjgdom,  andth<( 
p^^gbrbouringrCQuhtry  affords  fpme  of  ;^th^ 
beft;  wines  in  Portugal.  .     ;. 

^  la  the  northern  par^  qf  Porjtug^l,  thf 
principal  towij.is  Brag^  TJiis  is  %  very  aur 
cierjt  city,  s^n^.  w^s  known,  to  the  Ronians 
oy  the  name  of  Bracara  A^gufta.  When 
the. Suevi  cam.e  from  Genx^any,  and.m^fide 
a  conqueft  of  Galicia  and,  Portugal,,  this 
y^a^  the  feat  of  their  ,goy,erninent> .  and  c«nji 
1...  '  tinned 
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tio5i^  to  be  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  tiikiei? 

their tfi^ceflfors  the  Goths.    Th^.  JwmfcS'Me 

generally     old    ftonc    buildings^     vi|^ott8 

muc}>e}^gatic^.  Even  the  cathedraljandardli 

biihop'Sf.  palace- are:  more  admired  for  thei* 

antiquity   ^nd  ipagoitude,  tlian  the  beaut)r 

of  their  ,?irci^itQ]jfturev  .  This  prelate  i«  both 

fpiritfia); .  »»d:  •  temppral  lord  of  the  f^ce  5 

ou:whjch  account  he  ,hfi8  a  fword  as  well 

zs  a  crofs  carried  before  him.     He  difputes 

the-priixi^cy  with  :the  arckbifliop  of  Toledo 

in  Spsi^^w     •    •'•   -  (^:  •.•;  ,1-  :/;  'i 

.    Cimbra  ftands  «n  an  .  eminence  on  tbt 

north^fide  of  the' ,  river  Mondego.    i  Thci 

bridge  of  this  placd .  1^^  a  finp  ftone  fabric Ji 

confiiling  of  two  rows  of  arch£;4i  one  abov^ 

another,  and  forms  a  covered  way,  through 

which' peo{>le  paf9,  without  bein^  expofed 

to  the  weatherv      The    aquedu^    whicK 

brings  {Vj/atQr  to  the  town  is  alfo  much  ad-* 

milled.  .The  catheidral, .  andiDther  churches 

^nd  q9onaflerie9,  are  handfome  buildings^ 

but  thfe  private   hovtfe^  not  elegant.    Th<j 

city^i^diiliriguiflled  by  one  of  the  tribunals!! 

of  Inquifit^on,  aitd  themoft  celebrated  uni^ 

vwiity  in  Portugal  ;  in  the  latter  of  whicit 

there  are  fifty  profeiTots.     

There 
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There  is  in  this  country  a  great  number 
of  other  towns,  befides  thofc  above  mec^- 
tionod;    and  amongft   them   I   mtift    not 
omit  Oporto,  which  contains  about  thirty 
thoufand  inhabitants,  and  is  reckoned  the 
iecond  city  in  the  kingdom.     The  chief  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  here  is  wine,  of  which 
our  o^n  country^  is  allowed  the  diAindioa 
of  con  fuming  by  far  the  greater  part.    Half 
the  ihops  in  this  place  are  thofc  of  wine* 
ecopers.     In  the  principal  ftreet  the  mer- 
chants affemble  daily  to  tranfadt  bufinefs ; 
and  they  are  protefted  fom  the  fim  by  awn- 
ings hung  acrofs   from  the  houfes  on  each 
fide.     Here   are  feveral   Englifh  families, 
who  are  chiefly  concerned  in,  the  wine- 
trade. 

Since  the  difqovery  of  the  rich  mines  in 
Brazil,  and  the  fu^preffioh  of  the  Jefuits 
and  other  religious  iiiftitutions,  the  reve- 
nues of  the  crown  are  computed  to  be  worth 
near  four  millions  ;  notwithftanding  which 
the  forces  of  the  kingdom  are  very  incon- 
fiderable.  The  military  eftablifliment,  tho* 
now  improving,  confifted  for  many  years 
only  of  a  raw  and  Undifciplined  mili- 
tia ;  and  with  relpoft  to  riaVal  forc^,  the 

Portu- 
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Portuguefc  are  the  leaft  formidable  of  all 
the  mairitime  powers.  Their  fecurity  agamft 
the  encroachments  of  Spain,  feems  to  de«« 
pend  chiefly  on  the  matrimonial  connexions 
of  the  two  crowns ;  and  on  the  commercial 
alliance  which  it  is  always  the  intereft  of 
Portugal  to  miaintain  with  the  Britifh 
nation. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  cen« 

tury,  and  for  fome  time  after,  the  Portu-^ 

guefe  were  more  eminent  for  the  knowlege 

of  agronomy,  geography,  and  narigation^ 

than  all  other  nations  put  together.    But 

learning  of  every  kind  is  now  at  an  ex^ 

*  trcme  low  ebb  in  Portugal ;  owing  not  t<j 

any  defedl  of  genius,  but  to  the  want  of 

proper  education^     There  are,   however^ 

amongft  them  a  few  univerfities,  viz,  tha| 

of  Cimbra^  before-mentioned,  founded  i^ 

1291  ;  Evora,  about  the  middle  of  the  iix«^ 

teeuth  century ;  and  a  college  at  Lifbon^ 

where  the  young  nobility  are  educated. 

The  Luiiad  of  Camoens  may  be  iai^  to 
be  the  only  work  of  genius  cyer  produced 
by  a  native  of  this  country.  In  general^ 
the  fine  arts  are  uncultivated  ;  and  with; 
lefpe^  to  that  of  painting,  in  paiticular^ 

there 
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there  is  not,  1  believe.  In  the  whole  king- 
dom, a  fingle  pidure  froiii  any  of  thelta- 
liah  fchorils* 

Antiquities  in  this  country  are  ndt  nu- 
merous;  but  the  Rohiaii  bridge  af id  acjue* 
du£k  are  almoft  entire,  and  defervedly  ad- 
toired.     The  walls  of  Saiitareen  are  like- 
wife  faid  to  be  of  Roman  ereftion.     Some 
caftles    in    the  Alooriflli   tafte    ftill    exift 
itt  different  parts.    The  churtrh  and  tti(J- 
naftery  near  Lifbon,  where   the  kings  of 
Portugal  are  buried,  arfe  extremely  niagni- 
ficent ;  and  feVeral  monafterics,  ill  other 
places  are  dug  out  of  the  hard  rock.    The 
frhapef  of  St.  Roch  is  allowed  to  be  one  of 
the  fineft  and  richeft  in  the  world.    The 
paintings*  are  executed  in  Mofaic,  and  10 
tiurioufly  wrought  with  ftohe^  of  different 
iolours^  as  to  exhibit  an  appearance  cqualljr 
delightful  arid  aftonifli^iig. 
♦  ^In  general,  the  Portugeufe  are  neither  fo 
tall  nor  fb  well  made,  as  the  Spaniards,  but 
fhey  moftly  iitiitate  the  habits  and  euftoms 
4^  that  people.    The  ladies  I  think  dref? 
«veii  more  magtiifitently    than^    thdfe  of 
Spain;    and  they  are  taught  to  exaff  from 

their  fdvantS  an.  hoxtiage,  which  in  other 

countries 


fcountries  is  only  paid  to  royal  pcrfonages. 
In  compenfation,  however,  for  this  fubmif^ 
fion,  they  never  difcharge  any  perfon  who 
has  been  in  the  fervice  of  their  anceftors  ; 
6n  which  account,  in   fome   families,  the 
number  of  domeftics  is  very  great.    In  the 
houfes  of  the  nobility,  the  furniture  is  rich 
and  fuperb  to   excefs  ;   but  the  poorer  fort 
have  fcarcely.any  furniture  at  all ;    and  in 
imitation  of  the   Moors,  they  fit  always 
crofs-legged'  on  the  ground.     As  the  Spa- 
niards have  relaxed   in   national  induftry 
fince  the  difcoveiry  of  America,  fo  have  the 
PortugUefe  degenerated  in  all  their  virtues,,; 
from  the  time  that  the  houfe  of  Braganza 
afcended  the  throne 'i    for  they  retain  nc* 
trace  of  that  fpirit  of  cnterprife  which  fd 
much  diftinguiihed  their  forefathers  in  the 
fifteenth  cfentury.     It  is  fuppofed  that  their 
degeneracy  is  oWing  to    the  weaknefs  of 
their  monarchy,   which  renders  them  ih- 
aftive,  from  an  apprehenfion  of  giVitig  of- 
fence to  their  more  powerful  neighbotirt. 
This  fatal  inaftivity  proves   the  foUrce  of 
fdveral  vices  j    among  which   the    Portu- 
guefe  are  particularly  charged   with  trea* 
cheryj  ingratitude,  atid.  an  intemperate  pfltf- 

fion 
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fion  for  revenge.  By  the  lower  people 
thieving  is  very  conxmonly  pra£tiied  ;  and 
all  ranks  are  accufed  of  being  unfair  in 
their  dealings,  eipecially  with  ftrangers. 

Befides  ordinary  fervants,  the  quality  re- 
tain many  dwarfs,  and  they  have  alfo  a  train 
of  (laves,  both  Turks  and  Moors,  each  of 
whom  is  valued  at  four  or  five  hundred 
crowns.  The  mailer$  formerly  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  this  cla&  of 
their  dependants,  but  the  government  now 
reftrains  them  from  the  exercife  of  capital 
jurifdi^ion,  though  they  continue  to  luAiSt 
corporal  puniflunent  with  great  feyerity- 
Thofe  flaves,  however,  are  incomparably 
the  beft  fervants  in  Portugal ;  for  the  other 
fervants  having  the  common  pride  of  the 
nation,  often  prove  refradory,  and  are  apt 
to  be  extremely  impertinent.  Even  beg- 
|;ars  afk  alms  with  a  tone  that  favours  more 
of  requidtion  than  intreaty  ;  alledging,  that 
they  are  de&eaded  from  primitive  chriflianst 
or  the  ancient  Gothic  nobility. 
.  The  ladies  here  often  ride  on  burroti 
or  jack-a0es,  with  a  pack  faddle.  A  fer-» 
yant  attends  with  a  fharp  ftick,  which  he 
ufes  ioitead  of  a  whip  ;  and  for  retarding 

the 
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the  beaft  when  it  goes  too  quick,  the  expe- 
dient is  to  puU  it  by  the  tail.  Coaches  are 
not  fo  frequent  among  the  Portuguefe  as  in 
Spain,  but  in  place  of  them  the  litter  or 
mule  is  commonly  ufed  on  a  journey;  and  in 
many  partSj  the  moft  common  wsly  of  tra- 
velling is  by  water. 

In  Portugal,  nobility  is  not  hereditary. 
The  chief  order  of  knighthood  is  called  the 
Order  of  Chrifi^  and  was  inftituted  in  i283i 
Though  worn  by  the  king  himfelf,  it  is^ 
pften  proflituted  to  the  meaneft  candidates 
for  royal  favour,  and  is  become  fo  common, 
as  almofl  to  preclude  the  diftin£tion  which 
it  was  meant  to  ponfen 
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HE  bottndaries  of  Italy  have  fceeft 
fixed  by  nature,  but  no  other  country  has 
fluduated  more  with  re'Q)ed  to  its  internal 
divifiotis.  Extraordinary  changes  fiave 
taken  place  within  the  iaft  two  years  ;  and 
even  at  the  moment  I  am  writing  to  you 
they  are  ftill  proceeding.  In  what  a  ftatc 
of  fubjeftion  is,  at  prefent,  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  hitherto  denominated  the  Janus 
€f  Italy,  as  being  ita^  conftant  guardian 
Againft  the  encroachments  of  the  French  I 
Where  is  iiov<^  the  republic  of  Genoa,  for-^ 
merly  diftingtiifhed  for  its  opulence"  and 
power  ?  And  where  the  fuperior  republic 
of  Venice,  one  of  the  moft' celebrated  fince 
the  extin6tion  of  the  Ronian  ?  But  greater 
jEkill,  in  point  of  fame.  Where  the  Ecclefiaf- 
tical  State,  the  feat  of  papal  hierarchy,  and 

formerly 
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formerly  the  capital  of  the  world  ?     Eteii 
thither,  we  find,  the  revolutionary  princi- 
ples atid  violence  of  the  French  have  pene- 
trated;   They  have  driven  from  his  throne; 
without  the  fmalleft  refiftance,   a  power, 
whofe   predcceffors,    fome    centuries  ago, 
gave  law  to  the   nations  of  Chriftendomj 
and  (hobk  eftablifhed  kingdoms    to  their 
foundations  with  the  thunder  of.  the  Vati- 
can.    Whether  thefe  great  events  i)e  really 
the  accomt)lilhihent  of  fcriptural  predic-' 
tions,  as  is  the  opinion  of  fome,  I  am  not 
fuch  a  cafuifl  as  to  take  upon  mb  to  deter-> 
mine  ;  biit    they    doubtlefs    afford  lifeful 
lefTons  both  to  kings  and  their  people,     l^o 
the  former  they  inculcate  moderation  iii  the 
fcxerdife  of  power  and  authority ;  4nd  to 
the  latter  they  prbclaini  the  e*pediency  of 
the  fame  virtue,  in  all  attempts  to  the  re- 
jRftafice  of  either.     A  mob  may,  iri  the  rage 
of  violence^  overturn  ah  eftabliflied  confti- 
tutioii;  but  the   chance  is  a  thoufand   to 
cJrie,  that  they  never  will  be  able  to  erefl: 
any  adequate  fubftitiite  iri  its  fdom  ;  and 
when  the  paroiyfm  of  i*e volution  ary  phren- 
zy  has  ceifed,  they  will  experience  fuch  a 
relaxation  iii  the  political  fyftem,  as  no- 
R  Z  thing 
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thing  will  preferve  from  the  moft  fatal  ef* 
fefts,  but  a  recurrence  to  arbitrary  power* 
The  country  may,  in  the  mean  time,  be 
deluged  with  blood,  and  expdfed  to  all  the 
horrors  of  anarchy  ;  while  in  the  end,  pub- 
lic freedom  is  found  to  have  been  facrificed 
to  a  nominal  change  in  the  government. 

In  taking  a  view  of  Italy  I  (hall  begin  in 
the  moft  northern  part  with  the  Duchy  of 
Savoy.  This  country  belongs  to  its  own 
Duke,  who,  fince  the  commencement  of 
the  prefent  century,  is  better  known  by 
the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia,  an  ifland  in 
the  Mediterranean.  From  its  fituation 
clofe  to  the  Alps,  it  is  mountainous  and 
barren,  but  contains  fome  pleafant  fruitful 
vallies,  producing  corn,  wirie,  and  fruits, 
and  afFor,ding  pafture  to  numerous  herds  of 
cattle. 

In  this  coitntry  are  tlie  celebrated  Gla- 
ciers, which  are  five  in  number.  They 
extend  almoft  to  the  plain  of  the  vale  of 
Chamouny,  and  are  feparatcd  by  wild  fo- 
refts,  corn-fields,  and  rich  rneadows  ;  fo 
that  immenfe  trads  of  ice  are  blended  with 
the  higheft  cultivation,  and  perpetually  fuc- 
ceed  to  each  other,  in  the  moft  fingular 

and 
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and  ftriking   viciffitude.     The  Glacier  of 
Furca     extends     at    leaft    three  miles  in 
length,  and  near  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  ftretch- 
ing  from  the  feet  of  huge  Ihagged   rocks  of 
great   height,  and  reaching  almoft  to  their 
fummits.      This   glacier    is   the  principal 
fource  from  whence  the  Rhone   takes  its 
rife.     That  river  here  foams  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity,  and  falls  in  a  continual  cata- 
ra6l  at  the   foot  of  prodigious  mountains. 
In  thefe  mountains  likewife  are  the  fources 
of  the  Aer,  which  rolls  down  in  an  impetu- 
ous torrent  from  the  neighbouring  glaciers. 
It  is  aftonifhing  what  a  chaos  6f  mountains 
are  here  heaped  upon  one  another  ! '  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  fcene  is  alfb  the  fource  of  the 
Reichen,    which  rolls  in  numerous  cata- 
racts down  the  fteep  fides  of  Mount  Shei- 
dec,"  until   it  forms  a  junftion  with  the 
Aer.      The  celebrated  fall  of  the  Stoub* 
back  rolls    down    perpendicularly  from  a 
height    of  nine   hundred  and   thirty  feet. 
One  contemplates  with  aftonifliment   the 
great   central   chain   of  the    Alps ;    rocks 
towering  above  rocks,  and  mountains  rifing 
above   mountains,  not   more  diftinguiihed 
for  thqir  ftupendous   heights,  than  for   the 
R3  immeufe 
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imineare  variety  and  rudcncfs  pf  their 
forms.  Mount  Blanc  is  particularly  dif- 
'tinguifticd,  by  having  its  fummits  and 
iides,  to  a  confiderablc  depth,  covered 
with  fnovv,  almoft  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  leaft  rock  to  break  the^  glare 
pf  the  white  appearance,  froni  whence  its 
name  is  derived. 

Turin,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  ftands  at  the 

confluence  of  the  Po  and  Dpria,  and  I  may 

iay  with  juftice,  is  one  of  the  fineft  cities 

in  Europe.    The  ftreets  and  fquares  are  fpa- 

f  ious,  the  buildings  lofty  and  magnificent, 

and  the  royal  palace  in  particular,  a  beautiful 

ftrudu;^.      The    ordinary  income   of  the 

king,  befides  his  own  demefnes,  have  been 

eftimated  at  half  a  milUon-fterling;  but  his 

revenues  are  now  greatly    reduced  by  the 

dilapidations  of  the  French^     The   fate  of 

this  venerable  prince,  (I  mean  the   fathet 

pftheprefent  king),  has  a  diftant  refem- 

blance  to  that  of  Priam.     He  did  not  live, 

indeed,  to  fee  the  extioftion  of  almoft  all  his 

offspring,  bSit  he  had  the  pain  to  behold  a 

» miferable  reduftion  of  his  family,  and  an 

almoft  total    annihilation    pf   his    crown. 

His  aQceftpr,    Vidor  Amadeus,   was  the 

laft 


/. 
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lait  prince  wha  gsve  thtit  wwtd  ai^  jlnftance 
of  BDagnaiiiniirpr  bj^  retirmg^from  the  ex« 
ercife  of  iatnereign  powep^  while  his  domi-* 
nions  were  in  a  fia«e  of  prdfperity,  and  his 
own  health  and  conHitHtifOiir  unimpaired. 

White  I  was  paffing  t^e  Atps^  my  iiikh 
gination  recalled  to  view  the  celebrated 
perfbn^  of  ancient  times^  who  had  crofT^d 
1^eieniountiai»s  at  the  head  of  numerous 
armies.  You  will  know  that  I  mean  Han^ 
mbal  and  Julius  Cagfai<«  In  comparing'  thefe 
commanders  with  each  other,  I  remarked 
a  great  diverfity  in  feveral^  particulars  rd- 
^e^fting  them,  with  which  I  beg  leave  to 
ppefent  you. 

The  principal  motive  which  Hannibal 
had  for  leading  his  army  acrofs  the  Alpe, 
was  a^  hereditary^  hatred  ta  the  Romans, 
which,  when  nine  years  old,  at  the  defire 
e£  his  father,  he  folemnly  fwore  at  the  altar 
ne^mr  to  abandon.  But  the  motive  of  Cat^ 
&r,  in  his  paflage  o0  thefe  mountains,  was 
ambitiom  They  were  botk  great  com*" 
manders ;  but  Hannibal  war  a  bartiarian, 
Gasfar  aa  accam|^liihedl  £:hpl3ry  andAsox  ele^ 
gant  writer^ 

The 
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The  Carthaginian  forfeited  all  his  fiiccfefs 
by  not  improving  his  viftory  ;  the  Roman 
obtained  his  final  and  decifive  viftory  by  im- 
proving a  defeat.  Hannibal  fled  from  the 
field  of  Zama,  a  wretched  exile,  into  Afia; 
Cgefar  on  the  plain  of  Pharfalia,  rofe  mafter 
of  the  world.  The  former  expired  by  a 
voluntary  death,  after  all  his  military  efforts 
Jiad  terminated  in  difappintment ;  the  latter 
by  the  hands  of  aflaffins,  whpn,  to  ufe  his 
own  remark,  he  had  lived  fuffipicntly  long 
to  nature  and  to  glory, 

I  am  ftrongly  of  opinion,  from  the  ge- 
neral contrariety  of  their  fortunes,  that 
had  Caefar  flouriflied  during  the  fecond  Pu- 
nic war, '  Hannibal  would  never  have  re- 
mained any  confiderable'  time  within  the 
limits  of  Italy.  I  ihall  not  fay,  th^t  in 
fighting  with  fuch  an  antagonift,  Caefar 
would  have  ufed  the  laconic  terms  which  he 
did  oh  mentioning  his  defeat  of  Pharnaces, 
veniy  vUfy  vici ;  but  I  think,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  never  could  have  been  faid  oi  him^ 
cun£iando  refiitutt  rem.  His  natural  ardor 
of  mind,  his  thirft  of  glory,  his  well- 
founded  confidence  in  himfelf,  and  the  at- 
tachment of  his  veteran  legions  ;  all  thefe 

caufes 
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caufes  would  have  urged  him  foon  to  an  en-* 
gagement.     Between  two  generals  of  fuch 
abilities,  and  two  armies  aftuated  with  luch 
inveterate  and  mutual  animofity,  the  con- 
teft  mud:  have  been  fierce   and  obftinate  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  military  (kill,  and 
good  fortune  of  Caefar  would  have  procured 
him  the  viftory.  Hannibal  would  have  been 
Forced   to  retreat  from  Italy  with  precipi- 
tation ;  pr  perhaps  his  deftiny  might  have 
referved  him  for  a  more  ignoble  alternative, 
to  follow,  in  ignominious  chains,  the  tri- 
umphal proceffion  of  his  conqueror  ;  while 
amidft  the  general  chorus  of  lo  Triumphe  ! 
the  temples  *of  the  gods   would  have  re- 
founded  with  praifes,  for  the  juft  retribution 
of  Punic  faith. 

But  this  would  have  only  been  a  prelude 
to  a  yet  more  lignal  cataftrophe.  Caefar, 
by. his  eloquence,  would  have  induced  the 
fenate  to  retaliate  the  invafion  of  their 
country.  A  tranlport  of  patriotifm  would 
have  burft  from  the  Roman  capital,  in  ac- 
clamations of  vengeance  on  their  inveterate 
rival  ;  and  the  applauding  people  have  join- 
ed with  the  Patrician  order,  in  nominating 
r  to  the  important  (:ommand,  the  conqueror 

of 
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of  HannibaL  With  aa  army  fluihed  with 
vidory,  he  would  have  immediately  crofled 
the  Mediterranean,  as  he  formerly  had  done 
the  Britiih  Channel ;  and  gathering  frefli  kni-» 
rels  on  the  plains  of  Carthage^  Cadar,  and 
not  Scipio,  would  have  been  the  Afrieamis 
of  Rome* — But  I  have  inadvertently  led 
you  into  Africa  fooner  than  I  intended,  and 
fiiall  therefore  break  off. 


LETTER 
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LETTER     XXIL 


I 


HAVE  already  hinted  at  the  fluftua- 
tions  of  governrnent  ia  Italy,  both   in  an- 
cient and  modern  times.     In  the  former 
period,    thofe  changes  arofe  chiefly  from 
arbitrary  ufurpations  of  power  :  but  in  the 
latter,  to  this  caufe  has  been  joined  the  in* 
trigues  of  the  church.     It  is  a   mortifying 
confideration,  that  the  afceitdancy  acquired 
by  the  Roman  pontiffs  over  the  qations  of 
Chriftendoni,  was  almoft   conftantly   em- 
ployed, either  in  temporizing,  for  its  own 
advantage,  or  fomenting  jealoufies  and  di- 
yifion§  deftruftive  to  other  powers.     Arro- 
gating to  themfelves  an  authority  for  dif- 
penfing  with  the  eternal  laws  of  God,  at 
'  fuited  their  own  paffions  or  interefts,  they, 
tyrannized  over  the  confciences  of  men; 
and  under  the  fpeciousmalk  of  the  minifters 

of 
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of  peace,  were    in    fa<9:    the   daemons  of 
difcord. 

The  next  Italian  diftrift  in  our   progrefs 
Ibuthward,  is   the  Milanefe,   which   lately 
belonged  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,   but  has, 
in  the  plenitude  of  French  ufurpation,  been 
converted  into  a  republic,  and   fiifEciently 
fleeced  of  its  riches.    This  province,  when 
under  its  own  dukes,  gave  law  to  all  Italy ; 
but  what  may  be  its  future  importance  in 
the  fcale  of  power,  or  how  long  it  may 
retain  its.  new  form  of  government,  I'fliall 
not  exprefs   any  conje6lure.     The   beauty 
and  fertility  of  the   country,  however,  is 
almoft  incredible.     Its  former  revenue  was 
eftimated  at  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 
The  capital,    Milan,  contains  about  thirty 
thoufand  inhabitants,   and  is  furnifhed  with 
a  magnificent  cathedral  in  the  Gothic  tafte. 
To  this  duchy    was    incorporated    that  of 
Mantua;    and   in  their  united  ftate,  they 
took   th?    name    of   Auftrian  Lombardy. 
I  cannot  mention  Mantua  without  recalling 
to  mind,  by  an  afTociation  of  ideas,  the  ad- 
joining village  of  Cremona,    (now  Andes) 
which  had  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to 
^he  immortal  Virgil.     Is  it  pot  furprizing, 

that 
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that  no  moaumcnt  to  his  memory  has  evcf 
been  ere£ted  at  this  place  ?  But  indeed,  he 
lias  himfelfraifed  one,  of  greater  duration 
than  brafs  or  marble  ;  and  he  was  ambi- 
tious of  doing  fo  : 

Tentanda  via  efl,  qud  me  quoque  Jiojjim 
Tollere  humo  viiferque  viriim  volitare  per  or  a. 

jGeorg.  lib.  iii. 

Let  me   add,   that  in  Mantua  the  poet 
Xaflb  was  born. 

Continuing  our  route  ftill  towards  the 
fouth,    we   arrive   at  Genoa,    the  prefent 
jflate  of  which  I  anticipated  in  my  laft  let- 
ter.   The  city  is  flipcrb,  and  contains  fome 
very  magnificent  palaces,  with  confidera- 
b]y  more  than  a  hundred  thoufand  inhabit- 
ant^; but   with  all   its  external  grandeur, 
its  maritime  power  had   almoft  totally  de« 
clined  ;  and  the  chief  fafety  of  the  republic 
confifted  in  the  jealoufy  of  other  Europtean 
powers,  who  were   each   appehenfivc  left 
it  fhpuld    become   an   acquifition  to  any 
other    than    themfelves.      The    principal 
maaufadure^  of  this  place  are  velvets,  -da* 
piaiks,  gold  and  filvcr  tiflucs;  and  paper. 

The 
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The  gbremmettt  was  afiftoeraiical,  teiti^ 
veiled  in  the  nobility,  atid  the  chief  rna« 
giftrate  had  the  title  of  Doge,  or  Duke« 
He  was  chofcn  every  two  years  ;  and  none 
could  be  promoted  to  this  dignity  till  he 
was  fifty  years  of  age*  Thd  common  peo- 
ple of  Genoa  are  extremely  wretched,  and 
the  foil  of  its  territory  very  barren  j  but 
near  the  fea^  feme  parts  are  tolerably  well 
cultivated*  The  republic,  however^  pof- 
iefled  a  revenue  barely  fufficient  to  pre- 
ferve  the  appearance  of  a  fovereign  ftate. 

In  my  tour  through  Italy  j  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet,  at  this  place,  with  an 
amiable  Englifh  Ladyi  whom  I  had  for- 
merly fcfen  at  London,  whefe  Ihe  married 
Mt.  Cilefia,  a  riatiVe  of  Gefioi,  Who  had 
been  fome  years  In  England  in  a  public  ca- 
jpaeityi  She  was  the  eldfeft  daughter  of 
Mr.  MaUet^  who  ranks  high  in  the  lift  of 
Britilh  pdets  ;  and  (he  inherited,  from  hef 
ftther^  a  great  tafte  for  poetry  :  to  tvhich 
ftie  joined  an  uncommon  proficiency  in  mu* 
fie.  I  found  myfelf  fo  much  at  home  in 
this  ftmily,  for  Mr;  Cilefia  like  wife  Wat  a 
ittoft  agreeable  and'  accomplifhed  perfon, 
that  I  came  again  by  Genoa,  on  my  return 

from 
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frocn  tht  fotttli,  and  made  a  ilay  of  fomc 
weeks# 

Happening  to  tell  Mrs.  Cilefia  of  what 
had  occurred  at  Ferney,  the  humour  feized 
her  likewife  of  giving  me  an  exercife  in  po« 
etry  ;  and  fhe  requefted  that  next  morning 
I  ihbuld  produce  an  addrefs  to  a  lady  of  the 
higheft  diftindk>n»    To  avoid  all  appear* 
ance  of   perfoaal    confideratiions    in    her 
choice,  fhe  fixed  upon  Semiramis,  Queen 
of  Babylon.     In  compliance  with* her  de- 
fire,   I  accordingly  wrote     the   following 
verfes,  which  I  fend  you  for  your  amufe* 
mcnt. 

O  Thou !  whofe  luftrc  gilds  Aflyria's  throne, 
Whofe  royal  cares  applauding  millions  own. 
Accept  the  tribute  whid^  thy  fame  infpires. 
Thy  feme  produftive  of  the  poet's  fires ; 
Who  fcoms  alike  to  taint  his  gen'rous  lays^ 
With  venal  pomp,  or  proftituted  praife- 

Mow  (hall  the  mufe  in  ardent  verfe  difplay. 
The  matchlefs  fplendor  of  th*  aufpicious  day, 
When  firft  thou,  deckt  in  all  thy  radiant  charms^' 
With  rapture  blefs'd  th' exulting  monarch's  arms^ 
When  feftive  triumph  reign'd  without  aljoy. 
And  Babylon's  towers  proclaimed  the  public  joy  ? 
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JHow  fliall  her  ftrains,  expanding  with  her  view^ 
Attempt  the  glorious,  fubjed:  to  purfue; 
When  cities  captured,  and  when  king^s  o'erthrown, 
Thou  ftretch'd  thy  conqucfts  o*er  a  world  unknowi]^ 
Then  India's  plains  beheld  thy. martial  toils, 
Whilft  vanquifh'd  natipns  trembled  for  their  Ipoils. 
Then  lofty  Bagiftan,  untrod  before. 
Thy  pow*r  acknowledg'd,  and  thy  trophies  bore. 
The  gods  aftonifti^d  faw  thy  ftruftures  rife. 
And  haird  a  fecond  Venus  to  the  fkies. 

Long  as  Euphrates  (hall  his  waters  roll. 
Long  as  (hall  ftana  the  Babylonian  Mole, 
Long  as  thy  empire's  glory,  ne'er  furpaft, 
Or  thine  own  more  than  human  works  fhall  lafl  j 
From  envy,  rage,  and  time  itfelf  fe  ure. 
Thy  fame,  immortal  princefs !  fliall  endure^ 


LfettfiR 
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Letter    xxiiL 


JL  H  E  republic  ot  Venice  is  how  tia 
imorei  and  I  therefore  can  fpeak  of  it  only 
as  it  formerly  exifted ;  b\it  in  refpe^fl  of  its 
topographical  fituatiorii  I  ftill  may  ufe  the 
preferit  tenfe.  It  i$  feated  bii  feventy-two 
iflands,  near  the  end  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
aiid  is  feparated  from  the  Continent  by  a 
marftiy  lake  of  five  Italiari  miles  in  breadth, 
its  chief  defence  agaiiift  any  attack  from 
that  quarter;  Venice j  when  I  was  there, 
prefefved  the  veftiges  of  its  ancient  mag- 
iiificence,  but  in  every  other  refpeft,  was 
degenerated.  The  conftitiition  of  this  rc-i^ 
jpublic  was  Originally  democratical,  and  the 
magiftrates  were  chofen  by  a  general  af-" 
fembly  of  the  people  ;  till,  after  various, 
thanges,  a  body  of  nobility  was  formed, 
which  becoming  hereditary,  took  into  their 

S  own 
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own  hands  the  whole  of  the  government^ 
both  legiflative  and  executive,  and  a  com- 
plete ariftocracy  was  eftablifhed.  The  no- 
bility were  divided  into  fix  clafTes,  amount- 
ing altogether  to  two  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred ;  each  of  whom,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years,  was  entitled  to  b©  a  member  of 
the  grand  council.  Thefe  elefted  a  Doge, 
or  chief  magiftrate,  who  was  inverted  with 
great  ftate,  and  with  the  emblems  of  fu- 
preme  authority  ;  but  fo  limited  was  his 
power^  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  ftir 
from  the  city  without  obtaining  leave  of  the 
grand  council. 

The  Venetian  nobility,  like  the  fenators 
of  ancient  Rome,  were  habited  in  a  man- 
ner different  from  the  other  claffes  of  the 
people,  but  not  in  the  fafhion  of  the  Patri- 
cians. They  all  wore  black  gowns,  large 
wigs,  and  caps  which  they  held  in  their 
hands.  I  was  once  prefent  at  the  annual  ce- 
remony of  the  Doge's  marrying  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  by  dropping  a  ring  into  it  from  his  ftatc 
gondola,  or  barge.  He  was  accompanied 
at  this  folemnity  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
nobility,  in  their  different  barges  ;  and  tho' 
it  was  the  moft  luperb  exhibition  in  Venice, 
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I  did  not  think  it  comparable  in  poipp  even 
to  a  Lord  Mayor's  fhcw.But  in  the  grandeur 
of  the  city,  particularly  the  public  buildings, 
Venice  was  almoft  without  a  rival.  There 
are  near  five-hundred  bridges  over  the  fe- 
veral  canals  in  Venice,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  of  flrone.  The  chief  manu- 
faftures  of  this  place  were  fcarlet  cloth, 
gold  and  filver  ftufFs,  and  above  all,  fine 
looking  glafles^ 

The  Venetians  are  a  lively  ingenious 
people,  and  in  general  fober,  though  ex* 
travagantly  fond  of  public  amufements.  I 
counted  eight  or  nine  theatres,  including 
the  opera-houfes.  It  was  ufual  for  great 
numbers  of  ftrangers  to  vifit  this  city  during 
the  time  of  the  carnival^  and  to  t^iofe  the 
natives  were  always  extremely  obliging. 
The  cuftom  of  going  about  in  malks  at  Ve- 
jiice  was  prevalent ;  but  I  could  not  find 
that  there  was  fo  much  ground  for  the 
imputation  of  licentioufiiefs  as  has  been 
generally  faid* 

Some  centuries  ago,  the  Venetians  were 
the  moft  formidable  maritime  power  in  Eu- 
rope* .Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  they  conquered  Conftantinoplc, 
3  ^  heji 
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then*  the  feat  of  the  eaftern  empire,  anJ 
held  it  for  fome  time,  together  Ivith  great 
part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  Afia. 
it'of  many  years  they  motiopolized  the  trade 
of  India  ;  but  the  difcovery  of  a  paflage  to 
that  country  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
gave  the  firft  blow  to  their  greatnefs,  which 
was  afterwards  farther  reduced  by  confede- 
racies formed  againft  them  among  the  other 
powers  of  Etirope. 

Padua  is  fituated  twenty-two  miles  weft 
of  Venice,  On  a  fint  plain,  watered  by  the 
rivers  Brintac  and  Bachigliofte,  and  is  about 
feven  -miles  in  circiraifefence  ;  bat  the 
ground  within  the  walls  is  not  half  built 
at  pfefent.  It  was  formerly,  however,  one 
of  the  moft  flourifhing  cities  in  Italy.  In 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  inhabitants 
amounted  to  a  hundred  thoufand  ;  but  at 
prefent  they  do  not  exceed  thirty- thouland: 
and  the  Univerfify,  which  Was  fo  famous 
two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  is  now 
reduced  to  one  college.  Here  is  ftill  a  ma- 
nufafture  of  woollen  cloth  ;-  and  the  adja- 
cent country  abounds  with  oil  and  wine, 
and  the  moft  delicious  fruits  :  but  the  peo- 
ple live  in  great  poverty,  from  the  tyranny 
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cjf  the  Venetian  republic^  They  fhew.at 
this  place  an  image  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin, 
which,  according  to  their  legendary  creed, 
flew  thither  from  Conftantinople,  when 
that  city  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  Padua 
was  the  birth  place  of  the  celebrated  Ro- 
man hiftorian,  Titus  Livius ;  arid  we  arc 
told  by  Virgil,  that  it  was  originally  built 
by  Antenor, 

Antemr  fiotuit^  mediis  elapfus  Achivisy 
JUyricos  peneirare  finuSy  at  que  intima  tutus 
Regna  Liburnorum  iS  font$m  fujierart  Timavi  : 
Undeper  or  a  novem  vnjlo  cum  murmure  montis 
It  mare  proruptum  l^  pelago  premit  arvaJonantU 
flic  tamen  ilk  urbem  Patavi  fedefque^locavit 
Teucrorm,  i^  genti  mmen  dedit^  armaquefixit 

There  is  not  at  prefent  a  more  flourifhing 
ftate  in  Italy,  than  the  duchy  and  city  of 
Parma,  with  the  duchies  of  Placentia  and 
Gueftella.  Both  in  Parma  and  Placentia 
the  foil  is  fertile,  and  produces  the  richeft 
fruits  and  pafturages,  The  former  contains 
confiderable  manufiadures  of  filk.  It  is  the 
feat  of  a  bifhopric^  and  an  Univerfity  ;  and 
(ome  of  its  magnificent  churches  are  painted 
S3  fey 
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by  the  celebrated  Correggio.  The  city  of* 
Parma  is  computed  to  contain  fifty  thoufand 
inhabitants.  Hiftory  has  tranfmitted,  with- 
out difguife,  that  the  firft  Duke  of  Parma 
was  natural  fon  to  Pope  Paul  III.  It  would 
feem  as  if  the  cuftom  had  not  then  beca 
introduced  of  denominating  a  perfon  fo 
nearly  related  tp  the  holy  father,  the  Pope's 
nephew. 

The  Duchy  of  Modena,  formerly  Mu- 
tina,  is  govetned  by  its  own  Duke,  the 
head  of  the  houfe  of  Efte,  from  whom  the 
family  of  Brunfwick  is  defcended.  The 
Duke  of  York,  brother  tp  King  Charles  II. 
married  the  Princefs  Mary,  fifter  to  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  1673  ;  and  to  this  match 
were  afcribed  the  misfortunes  which  he  in- 
curred after  afcending  the  throne. 

Lucca  is  fituated  in  a  fmall  delightful 
plain,  on  the  Tufcan  Sea,  and  is  the  capital 
of  a  fmall  republic  ;  the  territory  of  which 
is  fo  well  improved,  that  thobgh  the  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand,  their  annual  revenue  is  computed 
at  eighty  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  So 
much  are  the  inhabitants  of  this  republic 
4<JVQted  to  liberty,-  that  they  bear  its  name 

upon 
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Upon   their  arms  ;    and   Its  image   is   not 
only  impreffed  in  their  coin,  but  alfo  on 
the  city  gates,  and  all  their  public  buildings* 
The  Duchy  of  Tufcany  is  an  extenfivc 
territory  in  this  quarter,  being  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  long,  and  about  a  hundred 
broad.     The  capital,  Florence,  called,   on 
account  of  its  beauty,  Florence  the  Fair,  is 
one  of  the  moft  elegant  cities  in  Italy,  and 
iiippofed  to  contain  about  feventy  thoufand 
inhabitants.      The   valuable  colle<9:ion    of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  in  the  Grand 
Duke's  palace,  furpaffes  defcription,  and  is 
the  adn^iration  of  all  travellers.     In  a  room 
called  the  Tribunal,  ftands  the  celebrated 
Venus  of  Medicis,  univerfally  regarded  as  a 
mafter-piece  of 'ftatuary,  and  as  the  ftand- 
ard  of  taile  in  female  beauty  and  propor- 
tion.    A  part  of  one  of  its  arms  has  been 
broken  ofF^    but   is  fupplied   with  ftucco, 
painted.     So  exquifite  is  the  workmanfliip 
of  this  ftatue,  that  foftnefs  and  animation 
feem  to  be  united  in  the  marble.   She  ftandi^ 
in  the  attitude  defcribed  by  Ovid  ; 


Jjifa  Venus  pub es^  quoties  velamtna  ponit^ 
frote^itur  lava  JeminduSla  mariH^ 


Th? 
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The  infer ipiion  on  the  bafe  affigns  the 
•  production  of  it  to  Clcomenes,  an  Athenian, 
the  fpn  of  Apollodorus.  It  is  of  white 
marble,  and  i'urrounded  with  other  admi- 
rable fpecimcns  of  Greek  fculpture,  fome 
'  of  which  are  faid  to  be  the  work  of  Praxis 
teles. .  Indeed  every  quarter  of  this  beau- 
tiful city  exhibits  wonders  in  the  arts  of  fta- 
tuary,  painting,  and  archite<3:ure. 

Florence  ftands  between  mountains  co-» 
vere4  with  ol^ve  trees,  vineyards,  and 
delightful  villas,  and  is  divided  by  the  Arno. 
Statues  and  fountains  arc  feen  in  almoft 
every  ftreet.  The  private  buildings  are 
lofty,  the  fquares  fpaciou^;  and  the  churches, 
the  number  of  which  is  prodigious,  are 
Uttle  inferior  to  thofe  of  Rome*  Here  is 
an  ArchbifliQp's  fee,  and  a  Univerfity,  as 
well  as  fevejal  academies,  Tb^  Florentines 
boaft  of  the  improvements  they  have  made 
in  the  Italian  tongue,  by  means  of  the  Aca- 
detpia  Delia.  Crufca,  which  is  doubtlefs  a, 
ufeful  inftitution,  and  has  ferved  to  refine 
the  language  of  the  country. 

In  general,  the  people  of  condition  in 
Florence  afFed  great  ftate  ;  yet  the  nobility 
and  gentry  fcryple  not  to  drive  a  retail  trade 
.  \       '     '       '  '  ' '        "in 
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in  wines,  which  they  fell  from  their  cellar 
windows  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  feo 
a  broken  flalk  hang  out  as  a  fign  of  the  traf- 
fic. But  wine  is  not  the  only  commodity 
in  which  they  deal ;  they  c^m  likewife  fup-f 
ply  purchafcrs  with  fruits,  and  are  even  faa-f 
berdalhers  in  gold  and  filver  fluffs. 

The  other  principal  towns,  of  Tufcanjr 
are,  Pifa,  famous  for  its  hanging  tower  ; 
Leghorn,  and  Sienna.  Pifa  lies  on  the 
river  Arno,  and  is  now  greatly  decayed. 
Sienna  is  much  in  the  fame  fituation,  but 
ftands  on  an  eminence,  in  a  pleafant  fruit- 
ful country,  and  is  elegantly  built.  Leg- 
horn is  a  handfome  city,  well  fortified, 
and  has  a  commodious  and  fecure  harbour* 
It  is  a  free  port,  and  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants is  computed  at  forty-thoufand. 

The  Hetrurians,  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  derived  their  origin  from 
the  remoteft  antiquity  ;  but  it  is  generally 
allowed,  that  they  were  a  colony  from 
Lydia. 

Lydia  quondam 

Gens  bdlo  pradara  Jugis  in/edit  Etrufcis.    ^ 

VlROIt. 

It 
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It  is  certain  that  they  flourifhed  in  Italy 
before   the   Trojan   war.      Many    ancient 
hiftorians  bear,  teftimony  to  the  fame  of 
this  people.     Diodorus  Siculus  calls  thera 
^iXoTf^v**,  lovers  of  the  arts  ;    and  we  are 
told   by  Heraclides  Ponticus,  that  Homer 
made  a  viiit  to   their  country,  in   confer 
quence  of   the  reputation  in  which  they 
were  held.     They  were  no  lefs  renown- 
ed for   arms    than   for  arts  ;    and   it   was 
not  till  almoft  five  hundred  years  after  the 
building  of  Rome,  that  the  whole  power 
of   the    Romans    could   overthrow  them. 
They  were   much  addided  to  fuperftition 
and  divination,  though  their  religious  re- 
cords are  now  loft.     But  the  lofs  of  thofe 
writings  deferves  little  to  be  regretted,  in 
comparifon  of  the   more  valuable   monu- 
ments of  their   political  conftitution,  and 
the  famous  book  on  theTufcan  laws,  written 
by  Ariftotle*   We  need  no  farther  evidence 
of  both  their  civil  and  military  virtues,  than 
that  it  was  by  adopting  the  Tufcan  cuftoms, 
and  by  the  continual  exercife  of  arms  in 
the  wars  which  they  maintained  againft  |he 
Romans,  that  the  latter  became  qualified  to 
attain  the  fummit  of  grandeur,   tQ  which 

they 
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they  at  laft  arrived.  As  the  people  of  He- 
truria  contefted  for  antiquity  with  thofe  of 
Egypt,  their  learning  has  alfo  .Ihared  the 
fame  fate  with  the  hieroglyphics  of  that 
nation  ;  for  the  language  and  the  charafters 
of  the  Hetrurians  are  now  no  more  under- 
ilood. 

The  republic  of  St  Marino  may  be  ef- 
teemed  a  political  curiofity.  The  whole  of 
its  territories  confift  of  a  high  craggy  moun- 
tain, with  a  few  eminences  at  the  bottom* 
The  inhabitants  boaft  of  having  preferved 
their  liberties,  as  a  republic,  for  1300  years^ 
and  it  is  probable  that  their  poverty  may 
continue  to  exempt  them  from  any  change, 
by  French  devaftation. 


LETTER 
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*  JL  HE  ccclefiaftical  ftate  is  fituated  about 
the  middle  of  Italy,  and  exhibits,  in  the 
ftrongeft  light,  the  pernicious  cfFefts  of  po- 
pifh  tyranny  and  fupcrftition.  Thofe  fpots 
which  under  the  nniafters  of  the  world  were 
adorned  with  elegant  villas,  are  now  con- 
verted into  peAilential  marfhes ;  and  the 
Campagna  di  Roma,  that  formerly  contain- 
ed a  million  of  inhabitants,  could  not  at  pre- 
fent,  of  itfelf,  afford  fubfiftence  to  five 
hundred.  Some  late  popes  have  endeavoured 
to  improve  their  territories,  but  with  little 
fuccefs.  The  difcouragement  of  induftry 
and  agriculture  feem  to  be  interwoven  with 
the  principles  of  papal  adminiftration, 
which,  by  a  pernicious  policy,  is  vefted  in 
proud  and  lazy  ecclefiaftics,  whofe.only  ob- 
ject is  to  fleece  the  people,  and  retain  them 

both 
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both  in  flavcry  and  ignorance*  AmMft 
public  poverty,  however/  the  fplendor  an4 
furniture  of  churches  in  the  papal  domi- 
hions,  are  beyond  defcription,  arid  partly 
accounts  for  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
iubje6ts  ;  though  this  remark  admits  of  ex- 
ceptions even  in  the  fuburbs  of  Rome* 

The  revenues  of  the  apofiolic  fee  have 
been  varioufly  eftimated,  but,  according  to 
the  mofl  plaufible  calculation,  in  late  times^ 
it  has  amounted  to  eight  hundred  tboufand 
i)ounds,  including  both  the  territorial  in-» 
come  and  ccclefiaftical  emoluments.  It 
muft,  however,  have  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  fuppreffion  of  the  order  of  Jefuits^ 
and  ftill  more  by  the  emancipation  of  Fraiice 
from  papal  }urifdid:ion  and  authority. 

Modern  Rome  ftands  upon  thfe  Tyfccf^ 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  Tufcan  fea,  and 
contains  within  its  circuit  a  vaft  ntfmber  of 
gardehs  and  Vineyards.  Being  built  upoft 
the  ruins  of  the  former  city,  it  is  feateift 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  higher  than 
ancient  Rome ;  fo  that  it  h  difficult  to  dif- 
tinguifli  the  feven  hillsr  on  which  it  was 
erefted.  On  this  account,  the  Tarpeiart 
rock,  anciently  z  terrible   precipice,  from 

the 
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the  top  of  which  malefaftors  were  thrown^ 
>s  not  now  twenty  feet;  high.  Its  chief  for-^ 
trefs  is  the  Caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  which 
could  notj  however,  make  any  long  de- 
fence, were  it  regularly  befieged.  The 
number  of  mhabitants  is  calculated  at 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand. 

This  celebrated  city  contains  three  hun- 
dred jchurches,'  filled  with  all  that  is  rare  iii 
architefture,  painting,  and  fcuplture.  That 
of  St.  Peter  is  the  moft  aftonifhing,  bold^ 
and  regular  fabric,  that  ever  perhaps  exifted 
in  the  world  ;  and  fo  perfeft  in  refpeiSl  not 
only  of  defign,  but  of  execution,  that  the 
moft  expert  architefts  behold  it  with  ad^ 
miration.  It  is  incrufted  both  within  an4 
without  with  marble. 

The  pope's  pakce,  named  the  Vatic'ari, 
is  extremely  magnificent,  fituated  on  an 
eminence,  one  of  the  feven  hills  on  which 
the  ancient  city  was  built.  It  is  faid  to  con- 
tain five  hundred  and  fixty  rooms.  The 
parts  I  moft  admired  were  the  grand  ftair- 
cafe,  and  the  pope's  apartment  ;  but  chiefly 
the  Vatican  library,  the  richeft  in  the  world^ 
both  in  printed  books  and  manufcripts* 


Among 
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Among  the  antiquities  of  the  moft  ftrik* 
ing   tnagnificcnce,   are   the    remains  of  a 
remarkable  amphitheatre,    which  was  be* 
gun  by  Vefpafiaa,  and  fihiflied  by  Domi- 
tian*     In  the  building  of  it  twelve  thoufand 
Jewifh   captives    were    employed    by  the 
former   of  thefe  emperors.     In  its  entire 
Hate,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  capable  of  con* 
taining   eighty    feven    thoufand  fpeftator$ 
feated,  and  twenty  thoufand  ftanding.    The 
architedhire  of  this  amphitheatre  is  remark- 
ably light,  and  its  dimenfions  fo  juftly  pro- 
portioned, that  it  appears  to  the  eye  much 
lefs  than  it  really  i&.     But  it  has  been  Grip- 
ped of  all  its  magnificent  pillars  and  orna* 
meats    by  different  ravagers  :    the  Goths, 
and  other  barbarians,  began  its  deftruftion, 
and  thofe  who  ought  to  have  been  the  guar-* 
dians  of  ancient  relics,  popes  and  cardinals, 
have  contributed  to  eflFace  it.  The  triumphal 
arches  of  Vefpafian,  Septimius  Severus,  and 
Conftantine  the   Great,    are  ftill  ftanding 
though  decayed.  The  ruins  of  baths,  palaces, 
and  temples,  correfpond  to  the  higheft  ideas 
we  can  form  of  the  Roman  grandeur.    The 
Pantheon,  now    converted  into  a  modern 
church,  and  which,  from  its  circular  figure, 

is 
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is  commonly  called  the  rotundo,  is  more 
entire  than  any  other  ^oman  temple  at  pre- 
fent  exiftingi  There  ftill  remain  fcrcral 
of  the  niches^  which  anciently  contained 
ftatues  of  the  heathen  deities^  The  outiide 
of  the  edifice  is  of  Tivoli  frec-ftbne,  and 
within,  it  is  encrufted  with  marble.  The 
roof  of  this  celebrated  ftrudure  is  a  round 
dome,  without  pillars,  the  diameter'  of 
which  is  a  hundred  and  forty-four  feet ;  add 
though  lighted  only  by  an  aperture  in  the 
centre  of  the  dome,  a  lpe<£lator  finds  lio  in- 
convenience from  the  want  pf  windows; 
The  pavement  confifts  of  large.  Iquare  ftones 
and  porphyry,  (loping  round  towards  the 
centre,  where  the  rain  water  falling  down 
through  the  aperture  abovementidtied^  is 
conveyed  away  by  a  proper  drain^  covered 
with  a  ftoiie  full  of  holes.  The  colonnade 
in  t^e  front,  which  confifts  of  fixteen  co- 
lumris  of  granite,  three  feet  >high ^  eiclu- 
five  of  the  pcdeftalsand  capitals,  each  cut 
out  of  a  fingle  block,  and  which  are  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  can  hardly  be  viewed 
tvithout  aftohiflimeiit.  The  entrance  of  the 
building  is  adorned  with  columns  forty- 
eight  feet  high,  and  the  architrave  is  form- 
ed 
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ed  of  a  fipglc  pipce  of  granite.  Oiithe  left 
hahd,  on  enteririg .  ti>e  portico,  is  a  lai'gc 
iahtiqvieyale,  of  Numidian  marbje  ;  and  in 
the  area  iti ,  the*  frprit,  is  a  fottntaii%>  with 
ian  jiriliqti6  bafon  of  porphyry 4    ,   j 

,  The  pfifon,  which  was  built  hy  Tullua 
HoftiUus;  and  iftei'waijds  enlarged  by  An* 
dus  Martins;  yet  reiiiaini,  under  the.  name 
of  11  CarCera  Maixieiitiii<Ji.  The  moft  an- 
feierit  pirt  of  it  is  a 'dungeon,,  to  which  the 
defccr^t  is  by  a  ft.w.fteps.  The  wklls  are 
exceedingly  folidi  arid  arc  ihade  %p  flope 
inwards  pyramitiically,  while  the  roof  is  left 
nearly  flat,  in  ordjsr  .to  countqrbaUnce  the 
laterd  prfeffure;  In  this  prifon.ihey  (hew 
the  marlf  of  St;  Peter'js  he^d  agaihft  the  wall^ 
and  the  mii'aciikms  fountain  which  fpruhg* 
up  for  the  baptifn^  idf  the  prifoners,.  This 
ifealfo'the  pl^ce  6£  which,  Juvenal  fpeaks  in 
his  third  Satire,,  and  Slllufl  in  his  Con^i^^. 
iacy  of  CatiUne#  .    .     , 

The  piildrs  ,of  Trajan  and  Antonine 
ftill  ftand  confpifruous  in  their  place  $  the 
former  a  hundred  and  feVenty-five.feet  high, 
knA  the  kttel:  covered  with  <?mblen^cal 
fculptflhe*/  The  fight  of  thofe  Jpfty  co- 
lumns :filUth«  mind  with  agreeable  emo- 

..:;.  T     ^  tions; 
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tions  }  bat  my  attention  was  yet  nsor e  rr« 
iretted  on  the  roftrated  column  ereded  by 
Duillm^f  in  commeoioration  of  the  &r1lt 
iraval  vi^ry  which  the  *  Romans  gained 
over  the  Carthaginians ;  the  ftatue  of  the 
w^lf  giving  fucic  to  Romultiis  and  Remus^ 
with  vifible  marks  of  the  ftroke  of  light- 
Aingt  mentioned  by  Cicero^  the" original 
brafs  plate*  eonta^ning  d»e  laws  of  the* 
twelve  tables ;  and  a  thouiand  other  iden^ 
tical  antiipities,  foroe  of  them  fortunately 
tranfmatted  entire  to  the  preient  fipxes.. 

About  eight  or  ten  Qiiles  ibutb-eaft  from 
Rome^  ar€  fliewn  the  nsins  of  a  pataee, 
faid  to  haver  b^n  ^yrmerly  the  re&ifiucc  of 
MatceRcs  ;  and  a  few  miles  further,  at  Ti-< 
volU  the  villa  of  hiis  favMf ike  Horace^ 

The  Appian^  Plaminian,  ami  iSmiliafi 
road^  ;  ^le  i&rft^  two  hundred  miles,  the  &«^ 
c0od,  a  hundred  and  thilty,  andthe  thbd, 
fifty  miles  in  length,  areata  many  places 
llili  entire  i^  and  magnificent  minf  of  vil* 
ks,  zvid  otftkcr  ftruAures,  are  freftfent  alt 
ovfg?r  ItalyT'  .    :   .  /     ~ 

'  OfaUt^townsintheecdelfaftie^ftite, 
the  moA  flourifiiing  is  Bologna,  which  is  a 
hiin^red  and  ttmetj<^Yo  miles  aorth-w^ft 

from 


from  Rchnei  UnA  is  perhaps  in^dbted  for  its 
profpdrityto  the  diftarrc*  df  the  fituatioii.  I 
muftowo,  ttiat-^thb  inference  is  not  very 
tronfohsiable  tb^  connxiciil  obfefvatioti  hx 
re^ft  to  delegated  gorcrnmcnts ;  but  thlt 
of  the  popes  in  moilcit'ciiimftaocea  i^  differ 
tent  from  every  other  tbat  I  know*  The 
iucceffioa  of  the  Roioiati  pontiffs  ^eing  not 
lieredttiry^  bitt  elefiftve^  it  is  ihoi'e  the 
ftudy  of  eac^h  iadttaibbnt  to  enrich  ^ttd  ag- 
grandiEc  hb  dWn  fitiiiiy  by  opfJrefeig  the 
j^edpte/tbin  to  trahfinif^  to  atlQiiknoWa 
focccf&r^  the  ^abfcriiitbiiy  of  the  chnrdh  im 
ft  pfd(t>erbds  ddtldkionii  His  dekgites^ 
therefore^  in  Rome^  aiid  tbe  stdjialccrit  parts^ 
being  iibmediately  under  his  in^edlii^i^are' 
inore  ftrifl  atid^  fevere^  in  thetff  exadiionsr 
from  tfatf  ptpsd  {^bjefisit  thaa  thcife  who  are 
jinote  nstndte  froiii  the  c:apitaL  The  gomern^ 
tnttt  of  Bologna  is  alwajrs  entiiifted'  to  a 
caf difidV  who*  ii  changed  ev«f)r  «lirec  years^ 
Bat  if  lie  is  'rHc^e  inddgent  to  the  people 
tittik  other  gdvctnbriiy  Jt  isf  probable  that 
his  benignity  is  luituartwarded  b^  cvcdiu»« 
uiyihufem- to  hitaftlL 

T«  The 
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The  grandeur  of  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Ri-^ 
mini,  Urbirio,  Ancona,  and  many  other 
cities,  illuftiious  in  former  times,  is  now 
to.  be  noted  only  in  their  ruins  and  ancient 
hiftory ;  while  Lpretto,  ah  obfcure  Ipot, 
and  unknown  in  the  times  of  antiquity, 
has,  through  the  fuperftitiotis  influence  of 
the  Romifh  clergy,  become  the  admiratioit 
and  idol  of  the  Catholic  world*  ,They  in- 
duftrioufly  propagated'  a  belief,  that  the 
houic  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  is  iaid  to 
have.dwclt  at  Nazareth,  was  carried  thi- 
ther through  the  air  by  angels  j  boldly  af- 
firming like  wife,  that  oh  the  arrival  of  the 
fecred  manfion, '  all  the  trees  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood bowed  with  the  profoundcft  re- 
ipcB:.  Ma:ca  is  not  more  the  refort  of 
Mahometan  pilgrims,  thanLoretto  has  been 
of  the  Catholic.  Two  hundred  thoufand 
kave  been  known  to  arrive  in  a  year.  The 
valuat)le  treaftrre  of  every  kind  auvafled  m 
this  place,  is  iliconceivable  ;  but  theprodn 
gious  dbpolit  has  atilaft  fervedonly  to  atture 
the  rapacity,  of  the  French,  who^  fey  this 
and  other  depredations,  have  been  enabled 
to  maintain  a  war^  not  only  againft  the 
w  i  a'  liberticsi 
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liberties  of  the  peopl?  who  made  thofe  vaft 
donations  at  the  ihrine  of  Loretto,  but 
^ven  againil  the  exijftenc^>  both  temporal 
and  ecclefiaftical,  of  that  papal  power, 
which  fomented  the  popular  deluiioHi  an4 
iupcrftitious  prodigalitjr. 


T3  LETTER 
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HEREVER  I  now  dirca  my  cpurfe, 
I  may  be  faid  to  ttre^d  on  ^Uffip  ground  j 
amidft  tbp  ypftjges  of  jmpient  towps,  an4 
ancient  pbjcfSls  celebrated  by  the  Latia 
poets.  Frpni  Ropie  I  proceed  to  the  king? 
doin  of  Naples,  the  largeft  dominion  in  Italy, 
being  two  Ijundred  and  feventy-iiyc  miles 
Ipnga^nd about  ajiundredbroad,  Thej^irliere 
is  hot,  and  the  foil  fertilp  in  all  the  vfual 
prepuce  of  Italy.  Serpents  are  frequent  ia 
tjiis  climate,  but  the  bite  of  th^tr^  is  fe|doiQ 
attpQdq4  with  any  fatal  efffedts,  It.wjis* 
general. opinion  among  the  appients,  that 
tjiofe  preatuf ps  wcf  c  ^.ffe^efl  by  fafcinatipn. 
We  meet  with  fo  many  differeftt  kind^  pf 
this  art  ij\  anciept  authors,  that  it  would  \» 
tedious  to  repeat  tbep^  ;  but  the  kii^  inpii; 

celebrated 
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celebrated  is  tfavk  call^  eKcfaantmeflt,  ot 
fafciaaticm  by  fiiiging.     The  poets  uffwi 
.^innumerable    inftasice^   of    iha  kind   of 
jmagiq^ 

npreagmeri^  (igrmaterJgArMtitmskydrfSp 
$p4^g€rt  quifim^$  gMmnque^  mmmjue^^Uhmt.    ; 

w^J  ff^rji^n  camus^ferpem  oblita  veneni^ 
Ad  (jfmum  cantui  mites  J  active  cerqfta. 

SIL.  ITALIC. 

The  power  of  this  enchantment  was  be- 
lieved fo  irreiiftible,  that  ferpents  were 
made  to  bMrft^  and  even  their  heads  to  fly 
pfFbyit. 

jPrigidus  iu^Jir^iis  cantando  rumpttwr  unguis.       v  x'kQ. 

The  profeiCon  of  magic  was  in  ancient 
times  very  profitable,  and  there  could  be  no 
better  method  to  obtain  ft  reputation  in 
this  arty  than  by  pretending  to  a  fupernatural 
influence  over  ferpents.  Two  circum* 
ftances,  which  very  much  ^voui^d-this  im- 
poftwe,  were,  that  they  ilippo(bd  the  fer- 
pents wbofe  poifon  was  moft  virulent,  to  be 

fame* 
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fi^ctimcs  above  the  power  of  ehc^ant'^ 
txieiilu  jlnd;  if  they  ihi?w<pd  no  figa^  pf  being 
«JFeded.b|r.£nguig,  it  was  concluded  that 
they  had  fliut  their  car^.  The  power  of  pro-r 
ducipg  any  lurprifing  effeift  froni  a  natural 
capfe/  difcovered  perhaps  by  accent,  and 
jkeptfecr?t  from  thcf  people,  wasXafficient, 
with  the  addition  of  a  fe^V  myfterious  words 
or  ceremonips/tp  pafs  for  preternatural  en- 
clpjypients.  It  would  nowever  be  too  bold 
to  deny,  that  ferpents  can  in  fome  degree 
be  charmed  by  rriufic  j  fuch  a.fenfibility  be- 
insj  often  obferved  in  otUer  animals.  And 
Mr.  Shavy  tells  us  pf  feyeral  viioraU^  a  fpe- 
cies  of  l,izard^  Syhich  he.  had  feen  dance  to 
mufic.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable,  tha^ 
many  of  tliefe'animals  have  been  induftri- 
ojifly  tame4  .  by  thofe  who  pretended  to  the 
art  of  enchantment,  in  order  to  delude  the 
Ijepple.  And  \  am  of  opinion,  that  the  fa- 
x^$>\i^  ferpjnt  whicl^  went  frpm  tjie  temple 
c^f.  E^p^^ia^iwsj, ,  ii^  a  ihip  ^o  Rome,  to  care 
the  city  qf -a.  plague^  t>ad  been  for  £pme 
time  a.  pupil  of  the  priefb  of  that  deity.  Nor 
(hall  rerverJbelievc  that  the  ferpents, .  whkh 
the  Baccb^nali^its  twifte^  rpui^d  their  bsir, 
;^'  "     *   *^^  ''     ^  '         "  '\.    and 
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and  thro^  M^n  each  other's  lireaftf  lor  tfa^ 
^dmiimtipn  of' the  tmritkude,  were  any  othei. 
than  tbe  saoft  harmlefs  of  .  the.  kknd  ;^  thc^- 
Horace,  in  his  Odes  tq  Bacchus,  would  in- 
fxnuzte  to  the  contrary.  :       > 

I  haye  beei>  led  iato  this  (hort  digreflioo 
by  two  caufes  ;  one  is,  the  country  through 
which  I  am  paffing,  is  that  of  the  Marfi^ 
who  were  famous  for  their  power  over 
ferpents ;  and  the  other,  that  one  of 
horfes  wis  bitten  by  a  ferpeht,  which 
happened  to  crofs  the  road  in  our  jour* 
ney. 

Naples,  the  capital  of  this  kingdono,  ftands 
Qii  an  eminence,  rifing  gradually  from  tfae[ 
fca,  which  forms  here  a  fine  bay,  thirty 
^iles  \j).  diameter.  This  city  is  aftonifli* 
4pgly  fjipe|:b,  and  adorned  with  ajl  the  pro- 
fufion  of  art  ai)d  riches.  The  houfes  are  in 
general  five  pr  fix  'ftories  in  height,  and 
ftat  at  the  top,  on  which  are  placed  num^ 
bers  of  flower  varfes,  or  fruit-trees  in  boxes 
^f  earth,  producing  a  very  pleafing  efFefh' 
Soi^^eofthe  ilreets  are  remarkaUy  hand* 
fome,  particxilarly  thofe  which  lie^opento 
the  &»yt  In  this  city  you  will  find  .the  rich- 
^     ^    :      ■  .'  ..'        eft 


eft  and  moA  a)inmodicms  convents  i a  Eit^ 
jBDpc ;  and  the  mo&  fertile  attd  beaudfbl 
bills  in  the  neighbourhocxi  are  covered  with 
ifaem*  Upon  the  bay  at  this  place  ibood 
one  oi  Cicero^s  villas ;  and  fome  ruins  yet 
to  be  feen  are  faid  to  be  the  veftiges  of  it. 

The  dignified  clergy  and  nobility  of  this 
kio^om  are  very  numerous.  In  the  otta- 
)agoe  of  the  former,  we  meet  with  no  lefs 
than  twenty-five  archbiihops,  and  a  hun-* 
drcd  ?md  twenty-five  bifhops ;  and  in  that 
of  the  latter^  about  three  hundred  princes, 
dukes,  marquiifest,  and  earls.  A  great  pait 
of  this  clafs  is  compofed  of  Genoeie,  and 
otfier  foreigners,  who  have  purchafed  titles 
In  the  kingdom.  It  is  computed  that  one^ 
third  of  the  dominions  of  Naples  belongs  to 
^  clergy,  and  die  remainder  to  the  crown, 
the  nobility  and  gentry  refpe^tively.  Every 
Jbrd  or  gentleman  who  is  proprietor  of  an 
aftate^  is  ibverei^n  of  the  people  who  live 
vpoci  it,  and  may  be  faid  to  h^^ve  the  abfo- 
late  difpofal  of  all  their  elFeas,  Whild  &ey 
lyhmgh  his  lands^  and  plant'  bis  vineyards 
and  oUv^^yaffds,  they  are  hardly  allowed 
^ovifions  fufiietf nt  for  enabling  tbbm  to 
tkudergo  the  toil ;  and  the  more  to  encreafe 

their 


fliardepcsideiicet  thej  afr^  a«ioiabl«  to  the 
coDr^$  of  thtit  refpedtve  lords^  in  crerf. 
cafe  that  is  not  capitaL  The  i^onfequeaMSO 
of  this  great  oppreffion  is,  that  though  die 
country  aboimds  in  filks,  the  manufafture  is 
very  iocouliilerable«  They  icnd  moft  of 
it  nbrtad  unwrought,  and  that  tn  {vtch  a 
manner  as  is  highly  disadvantageous  to  iim 
traffic  of  the  nation.  For  having  few  Ihi^ 
of  their  own,  as  w^U  as  being  deftitnte  of 
the  fpif  it  of  commerce,  the  proprieton  of 
the  lands  fell  the  jwoduee  <rf*  their  eftates  to 
foreigners,  .who  ufually  export  them  in  yetf 
fols  t^longing  to  their  own  country. 

The  king^s  ordinary  revesmes  are  c<H»r< 
puted  at  a  million  a  year,  ariiing  from  a. 
compofition  with  the  nobility  and  gentrj 
for  certain  fums,  in  lieu  of  tbeir  per fpni^ 
fervices,  from  a  duty  on  houfes,  and  an  al« 
moft  general  excife.  The  crown  alio 
^claims  a  power  of  laying  addiiiocUd  taxes  os^ 
the  landed  iiitereft,  according  to  theoe* 
cecities  pf  the  ftate*  The  clergy  are  fub^' 
jed  to  no  impels,  but  grant  a  fre^  gift, 
which  however  is  for  the  moft  part,  prcH 
portionaj^le  to  the  taxes  on  the,<l$uty« 

About 
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About  'fix  miles  eaft  of  Naples,  Hands 
Mount  Vefuvius,  in  awful  grandeur.    Its 
declivity  towards  the  fea  is  every  where 
planted  with  vines  and  fruit-trees,  and  it 
is  equally  fertile  towards  the  bottom;  but 
within  a   mile  and  a  half  of  the  top,  it  is 
coverejd  with    black    cinders  .  and   Clones. 
Vefuvius  has  been  a  volcano  heyond  the 
iscach  of  hiftory  or  tradition.     Long  before 
the  firft  recorded' epoch  of  i^ts  irruption,  it 
was  dcfcribed  by  authors   as  bearing,  tlie 
niarks  of  fire  on  its  fummit.     A  moft  ^^i* 
mated  defcriptioti  of  its  ravages  in  79,  is 
deft  us  by  the  younger   Pliny,     From  that 
♦ime  it  now  and  then  burft  out,  and  alarm- 
^  the  neighbouring  .  country  ;  but  fecmed 
i^  degrees  to  lofe  its  vigor,  till  in  the  lower 
ages  it  fcaroely  gave  fufficient  akrnv  to  me- 
rit fk  pljwre  in  the  chronicles  of  the  timcj. 
In  1 63 1,  it  broke  out  again  with  accuitiU" 
lated  fury,    and    fpre^d  fuqh   devaftation 
around,  as  almoft  equalled  the  firft-roeft^ 
tioned.     Since  that  time,  it  has  had  its  pe^ 
riods  of  turbulenpe  and  repofe$  and  of  late 
-ycart  it  has  fo  encreafed  icsyioknce,  ^  ^^ 
T^it  fmpke  continually,  and  every- y^*^» 
':  "  '  -at  i 


a^  leaft,  a  torrfent  of  h.ri:  It  is  probable^ 
However, .  that  with  all  its  terror^,  Ve&f^ 
vinsi  open  and  adtve^  t9*I^s  lioftilc  to 
[Naples,  than  it  wotild  bfe,  if  its  eruptioni 
^wcre  to  ceafe,  and  its .  fury  cpi]0lDed .  to  itt 
bowels*  '  ^  :    : 

It  is  admpide^  that/aborut  two  thu^-  cS 

thb  property,  ftf  .thia^.  kingdom .  is  in  ftb6 

hands  of  the  ecclefiaflica ;  a.  (ktAng  t&mftwh 

tioa  to  his' Neapolitan  Ma}efly  to  rediiOD 

thefc  emol«i»€!in|s>     The -nobility  here  are 

very  numerous,  but   generally,  .very  poQir;» 

TJbey  are  neyerthelefs  extreBwly  fond  of 

fliew  and  fpleridor.^' which  they  endeavour  m 

difplayjin  the  righneis  dfti^ir-  dreis,  ^dwr 

brHliancy  of  their  .equipages^  and  the  nan»-^ 

bcr  of  their  attendants.  ■  ^  ri^ 

JBetVeen''  liaples    and-^dbwit  Vduvius 

ik6bd  the  .tuicie»t   chy  of  .Hereulapenm^ 

whibh  was  overwhelmed  by  a  torrent  i0f 

la^a  from  ifaat' mountain,  in  the  iifft  yea^ 

«f  thb.  emperor  Titus  Vefpafian*^ '  i 

The  precife   ikuation  of  tUs  fii^ton^ 

Bcoifs  dty  was  not  known  tiUntbt  year  1 713, 

wiien  it  was  iccidentallydxftoveeed  by  £otm 

labourers*    Little  progrefs  was  made  in  tfa* 

excayaliana 
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•xcftvation^  till  Charles^  hhat  of  Spain^ 
alcended  the  Neapolitan  thfotic^  By  his 
vnwttfried  efiorts  andKberaltty^  a  very  con« 
fiderable  pan  of  Heretilaneuixi  has  been  ex^ 
plorcd)  nni  fadi  treaftifes  of  antiqtiity 
drawn  out,  a$  form  perhaps  the  moft  curi- 
^na  miileiims  in  t(be  worlds  It  being  Ibi  ar- 
dooutra  taik  to  attempt  the  removing:  tf  the 
eavtffittg^  the  kin;g  conteMed  himfelf  with 
eottmg  gallef  iea  to  the  printipal  btiiidings, 
and  oivfiiig  the  extent  6f  oifeoir  two  of 
thraa  to  be  cleared;  Of  thefit  the  ilioft  con^ 
ideraUe  ia  tixe tbeati^<^  On  a  bahift/adev 
vdiich  divided  the  oreheftra  from  the  ilage^ 
IM*  fomtd  arinwof  ftatues^  anBdoncaehfidd 
of  the  pulpitmn^  the  e^eftiian  ^gttra  «f  a 
parlbii  of  the  Nonia  famUlf* 
::Stncethrilngof  Sfaki  lift  Nitpies^  ih« 
digging  Aaa  boen  cootinufidi  but  wilh  left 
%iiit  andexpendititre  than  btfora^  Indeed 
ikeirambef ;  of  cimcfitiea'alfeady.caneAed 
is  fi>  great>  that  a  rehuuifeion  of  ileal  and 
afiMrky  l^eomes  e3Bea&Ue«  ^ 

Thiaisttilciifii  contains  not  only  £bitlie% 
httfts^  altai^  infcription»i  and  o^iar  orm^ 
4iental  appendages  of  opubnc^  and  htxwy^ 
but  alio  an^entirc  aifortment  of  the  donief^ 

fiC| 


tic,  muficaly  and  chinirgicai  inftninieiKtSt 
lafed  by  tlie  ancknts;   trifKKia  of  ekgaaC 
form  and  exqniiite  workmanflupf  lamps  ill 
endlc&  v«jie(^>  ^rafes  and  bar<HI»  ci  greK 
^indentions,  chandeliers  of  tbeiBwft  beau** 
tifui  ihapes^  paterai,  and    todii^r  appiutt** 
fiances  of  iacrifice,  mirrors  of  p^flfted.nM^ 
taU  coloured  gt»fs  lb  hard^  cktr,  and  wdl 
flained,  as.  to  appear  emeralds,  fapphires, 
and  other  precious  ftones  s  a  kitchen  oom« 
p.letely    fitted     up     with    copper    pans, 
lined  witk  fUver,  kettles,  cifterns  for  lieat« 
ing.  water,  and  every  neceffary  for  culinary 
p^rpofes ;  corn,  bread^  fifiiy  oil,  yrinc^zi^ 
flour ;  a  lady^s  toilet,  completely  furniihed; 
with  combs,   thimbkSy  rings,    paint,    &c^ 
Thcj  btifts  fill  feveral  rooms,  but  very  few. 
of  the  originals  whom  they  were  meant  t9 
delineate,  are  known*  The  floors  are  pavtd 
with  ancient  Mofaic* 

A  more  valuable  acquifition  than  bron^^^' 
and  pidures  was  thought  to  be  made,  when 
a  large  parcel  of  manufcripts  was  found'^ 
among  the  ruins*  Hopes  were  antettained 
that  many  latent  works  of  the  clafiics  were 
on  the  point  of  being  reftored  to  light ;  but 
l^e  difficulty  of  unrolling  the  burnt  parch* 

ment. 
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mettt»  of  paftiag  the  fragments  on  a  flat  fur-- 
iace^ ind  of  ifecyphering  tbeoblcure  tetters^ 
faaye  proved  fuch  obftaeles;  that  very  little 
f  rpgre&  has^yet  been  made  in  the  work.  A 
pried  invented  the  metfadd  of  proceedings 
httt  it  would  require  the  jgiint  laboiirs  of 
many  learned  men  to  carry  otk  fo  nice  and 
tedkms  aui  0|>eration  with  any  fucce^* 
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Few  ixiites  from  Herculaneum  Is  fitu* 
kted  Pompeii,  which  like  wife  unfortunately 
jpcrilhed  by  the  fame  catafttophe  with  the 
j)recfeding.  The  eiitrance  bf  Pompeii  is 
iiear  thfe  quadirarigiiladr  barracks  of  the  Ro* 
jnaaa  cohorts  that  icd^pofed  the  garHfon« 
A  portifcot  iniliS  round  the  dourt^  fujiported 
Iby  pilkrs  of  il^one  covered  with  ftucccr^  and 
i)aihted«  The  t^rbop&  feeirfe  to  have  been  ac^ 
commbdated  with  eVery  eotivehience^  and 
even  luxury  ;  for  ilnsy  had  bdth  a  theatre 
and  ah  dmphitbeiatT^  belonging  ta  their 
<judrteri8i 

The  ekcavdtidhfi  haV^  ntii  been  purfued 
with  regularity,  but  carried  dti  iti  different 
iituations^  jc^ft  is  hopd  or  cjtpride  abated 
the  itiiiids  of  the  engineers.  The  centre  rtf 
the  city  Is  yet  hidden  under  the  vineyards^ 
white  the  priftdipal  exertions  are  nutcte  netr 

U  thfi^ 
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the  walls  and  gates.  One  opening  difplays 
fome  houfes,  part  of  a  ilreet  4  and  a  temple 
of  Ifis*  The  outward  appearance  of  the  tem- 
ple is  the  moft  fimple  that  c^n  be  imagined. 
The  penetrale  of  the  temple  is  a  fmall 
pavilion  raifei  upon  ftcps;i  under  which  is 
a  vault  that  may  have  ferved  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  oracular  impofition, 
-  :A  cavity  of  confiderable  extent  has  laid 
open  part  of  a  principaLftreet,  one  of  the 
city  gates,  a  length  of  wall,  fbme  tombs, 
and  a  road,  without  the  ^  gates.  The  towfl 
•walls  are' built  with  large  fqirares  of  lava 
in  irregular  courfes,  .and  the  itreets  are 
paved  with  the  fame- materials  irregularly 
Ja^id  ;/ the 'feet  of  horfes.^  aad  the  wheels  of 
x::arriages:  have  worn  deep  marks  in  the 
lava,,-;  .:-.-.         ;    •  . 

r  The  peapk.  of  thi^.town  had  paid  no  at* 
.Mention*  to; 'uniforhiity..  m\.buildinfg  theif 
houfes  ;  for  fome  projeft,  whiltf  others  re- 
itirq  fe^iiM^  ijie-iin^. ,  Tiie .  (hops  .have  ftonc 
:i«at4^te^oriP  (them,  and  »vpr,  the  door*,  cm- 
Jifims,  ia  tialfevo^  of-  the  .trade  of.  the  in- 
ibabit^ttts.^ .,  /    /        ..\     •  ,       . 

,-LXh*:  Ho^Qs  .a*re;;fmalt  a'nd.  buik  rountJ 
^  -.©^wtt^fifitam.  :wliich  all  !the  .apartmfente  f«* 
\.U  I-  '  reived 
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ceived  th6ir  light.  The  walls  of  the  rooms 
are  ftuccoed,  and  painted  in  a  moft  beau- 
tiful tafte.  The  apartments  are  fmall  and 
fqiiarc,  and  many  had  no  light  but  through 
the  door.  In  the  kitchens  and  apartments 
of  the  fervants,  a  green  ferpeht  is  painted 
upon  the  wall,  before  which, a  lamp  was 
kept  burning.  The  fame  divinity  was  wor- 
jfliipped  near  the  road,  without  the  walls.  . 
Poeftum,  or  Pofidonia^  another  ancient 
)city  in  the  nei-ghbourhood,  was  difcovercd 
in  the  feme  manner,  above  thirty  years  ago, 
and  has  likewife  affbrded  much  gratification 
to  curiofity.  One  experiences  a  melancholy 
ikind  of  pleafure  in  beholding  fcehes  which 
jhad  lain  cdncealed  from  mortal  fight  during 
jalmoft  feventeen  hundred  years,  efpecially 
when  they  are  nqiemonals  of  an  extraordi- 
nary convulfion  in  nature  ;  but  nothing 
gratified  my  curiofity  fo  much,  as  the  cele- 
brated objefts  whiih  are  clofely  interwoven 
with  mythology:  Gn  the  fea  coaft  adjoining 
to  Naples,  I  looked  with  eagerncfs  for  the 
grotto  of  the  Sybil,  amidft  the  rocks  where 
it  is  defcribed  to  have  formerly  exifted,  but 
I  looked  in, vain.  The  cave  with  a. hun- 
dred openings  is  not  now  to  be  found  ;  and 
U  z       *  there 
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there  remain  no  mare  tracea  of  her  ia^ 
cred  habitation,  than  of  her  famous  predic- 
tion?. L/ike  -^neas^  'however,  I  went  di- 
I'edly  from  the  fpot  to  the  lake  Avernus, 
now  Averne,  which  I  fojlnd  in  a  <fbndition 
iFar  more  agreeable  than  it  was  in  Chfe  time 
of  'the  Trojan  hero. 

This  celebrated  lake  i&  circtilar,  zni  al- 
moft  entirely  hemmed  in  by  an  amphithe- 
atre of  hills  on  every  fide  ;  eharafteriftic 
marks  of  a  volcanic  crater.  The  land- 
fcape,  tliotigh  confined,  i^  extremely  plea* 
fent.  The  dark  blue  furface  of  the  un- 
ruffled waEtefrs,  faid  ti>  be  three  hundred 
and  ftxty  fethoms  deep,  ftrohgly  refle6t  the 
tapering  groves  that  cover  its  flopping  en- 
elofures-^  Shoala  of  Wild  fowl  fwim  about, 
and  king's- fifhers  fhoot  along  unde?  ihfe 
banks.  A  large  o6lagon  temple,  in  ruins, 
advances  ma^jefl:ically  to-  the  brink.  Its 
ttiarble  ornaments  have  been  long  finite  re- 
tiioved,  but  it>s  fornS  and  fize  ftill  render  it 
a  noWe  objeft.  ft  was  probably  dedicated 
to  the  infernal  gods,  to  whofe  worfliip  thofe 
iblemn  fcenes  were  formerly  confecrate^. 
Black  aged  groves  ftretch  tlieir  boughs  over 
the   watery  a;byfs,    which  thtey  jdarkene* 
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with  their  foliage  impenetrable.  tQ  the  rays 
of  light ;  while  mephitic  vapors  amending 
from  the  hot  bowels  of  the  earthy  being  da* 
fiied  free  paflage  to  the  upper  atoaofpHere, 
floated  along  the  iurfac^  in  poifonous  mift$» 
Thefe  circumftances  produced  horrors  fit 
for  fuch  gloomy  deities,  and  fuperftitioa 
early  feized  this  fpot  to  celebrate  her  difmal 
orgies.  Here  ihe  invoked  the  manes  of 
departed  heroes,  and  here  fhe  offered  facri- 
£ces  to  the  gods  of  hell,  and  attempted  to 
dive  into  the  fecrets  of  futurity.  Poets 
enlarged  upon  the  popular  theme,  and 
painted  its  aweful  fcenery  with  the  ftrong*- 
(pfl  colours  of  the  art. 

But  a  fudden  glare  of  light  was  at  laft  let 
In  upon  Avcrnus  :  The  axe  of  Agrippa 
brought  its  foreft  to  the  ground,  and  gave 
room  for  all  its  malignant  efBuvia  to  efcape* 
The  horrors  of  the  place  were  immediately 
dafpelled,  a^d  with  (h^m  the  ian£tity  of  the 
lake.  The  virulence  of  the  exhalations 
from  Ayemus,  is  deicribed  by  ancient  au^ 
thors  as.  very  extraordinary  :  modern  writers 
who  ]^now  the  place  in  a  cleared  fiate  only^ 
charge  thofe  accounts  with  exaggeration  ; 
^  it  i^  pcibati^le  tha^  they  wev&  founded  in 

faft: 
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fad  :  for  even  now  the  air  is  not  of  the 
pureft  kind,  as  appears  from  the  complexiou 
of  the  vine  dreffers,  who  have  fucceeded 
the  Sybils  and  the  Cimmerians  in  the  poft 
feiffion  of  the  tempk. 

At  prefent,  the  Avernus  abounds  with 
tench,  as  the  Lucrine  does  with  eels.  The 
change  of  fortune  in  thefe  lakes  is  finguiar: 
In  the  fplendid  days  of  imperial  Rome,  the 
Lucrine  was  the  chofen  fppt  for  the  brilli- 
ant parties  of  pjeafure  of  a  voluptuous 
court.'  Tiiey  are  defcribed  by  Seneca  as  the 
higheft  refinement  of  extravagance  and  lux-^ 
ury,  A  flimy  bed  of  ruihes  now  covers  the 
fcattered  pools  of  this  once  beautiful  flieet 
of  water,  while  the  dulky  Avernus  is  clear 
and  unmolefted,  offering  a  moft  alluring 
fcene  for  fimilar  amufements. 
.  The  Lucrine  Lake,  fo  famous  amongft 
the  Romans  for  its  fine  oyfters,  and  other 
fiih,'  lay  near  the  fhore,  ■  but  almoft  the 
whole  bed  of  it  is  now  occupied  by  a  moun- 
tain, which  rofe  inftantaneoufly  in  the  night 
between  the  nineteefh  and.  twentieth  of 
September,  1538,  during  an  earthquake, 
which  caufed  a  terrible  devaftation  in  the 
neighbourhood.       The.  fubterranpoui  A^^ 

ejeded 
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ejefted  by  a  wide  chafra  fuch  a  quantity 
of  ftones,  allies,  fulphur  and  fand,  as  formed 
tlie  prefent  mountain  ;  the  perpendicular  • 
height  of  which  is  not  lefs  than  four  hun- 
dred rods,,  and  the  circunaference  three  Ita-« 
lian  miles. 

Between  the  lake  Agnano  and  Puzzoli, 
the  ancient.  Puteoli,  lies  the  village  of  Sol- 
fatara,  fo  called  from  the  vaft  quantities 
of  lillphur  continually  forced  out  of  the 
cliffs  by  fubterranean  fires.  Near  it  is  the 
<jrotto  del  Cani,  remarkable  for  its  poifon- 
ous  *ft earns,  and  is  fo  denominated,  from  its 
fatal  efFefts  on  dogs  which  happen'to  enter 
it,  if  they  remain  there  any  confiderable 
time. 

The  laft  object  in  this  neighbourhood  of 
Naples  which  I  fhall  mention,  is  the  Grotto 
of  Paufilippo.  It  pierces  through  the  pro- 
montory of  its  own  name,  in  a  dire6t,  but 
afcending  line  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  cut 
in  the  tufo  ftone,  is  arched,  and  receives 
light  from  the  two  mouths,  and  fome  dia- 
gonal apertures  in  the  roof.  It  is  eighty- 
nine  feet  high  in  the  moft  elevated  part,  riot 
rifing  in  the  lo weft  above  twenty-four  ;  in 
length  cxa^ly  two  thoufand  four  hundred 

and 
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and  fourteen  feet ;  in  breadth  tweAty-*twa 
The  fcantinei9  of  light  here  is  at  all  times 
diftreffing;  for  that  which  is  admitted  thro* 
the    ppeniiigB    aboyemeationed,    aiid    the 
feebie  glimmerings  of  a  lamp  burning  hc^ 
fore  a  picture  in  the  middle,  are  no  iecuritj 
againft  the  dangers  of  being  run  oyer,  and 
cruiked  topii^ces  againft  the  wall,  pr  at  leaft 
hurt  by  the  faggots  which  affes  are  continu- 
ally bringing  from  the  woods.     Beiides  tbis 
inconvenience,    the  duft  is  intolerable  ia 
fum^ier,  and  the  nuifance  is  ipcreafcd  every 
time  that  the  King  of  Naples  pafles  through, 
as  the  road  is  then  ftrewed  with  a  frcfli  co- 
vering of  fand.     It  is  furprifing  how  paf- 
fengers  venture  to  travel  along  this  fiibter- 
raneous  road  at  all  hours,  fingly,  or  in  com- 
pany, witho\it  any  guar4f  to  prevent  af- 
faults,  or  fufiicient  light  to  deted  a  lurking 
affailin.     It  refledts  honor  upon  the  national 
charafler  of  the  Neapolitans,  that  people 
have  fuch  fecurity  in  a  country  fo  ill  pro- 
vided with  o^ers  pf  police* 

Difi^rent  opinions  are  entertained  with 
rcfped  to  the  firft  openers  of  this  grotto. 
This  kind  of  rocky  fubftaiide  is  perforated 
with  fo  much  eafe^  and  the  practice  of  form* 

ing 
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ifig  &btcrrancou»  galleries  feems  to  have 
prcviailed  at  fb  very  early  a  period  of  fo- 
cicty^  thait  fome  authors  have  afcribcd  the 
work  to  the  giants  or  the  Cimmcriaus,  who 
M^erc  wcttit  to  make  caves  their  place  of  re- 
iidence,  as  well  as  the  repofitory  of  their 
plunder.  Others  affirm  it  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted by  Cocceius,  an  architeS  of  the  Au- 
guftan  age ;  but  this  feems  to  be  founded 
\ipan  the  mifconception  of  a  paffage  in  Stra- 
bo.  From  Seneca's  expreffions  complain- 
ing of  its  inconvenience,  it  appears  to  have 
been  at  that  time  only  open  for  foot  paflen- 
gers.  Alphonfus  I.  widened  it  for  carri- 
ages, and  fince  his  reign,  it  has  been  coa- 
^derably  heightened  and  levelled. 

Above  the  eaftera  entrance,  on  the  very 
brink  of  a  precipice,  a  ruinous  vaulted 
building,  accompanied  with  a  bay  tree,  is 
fhewn  as  the  tomb  of  Virgil  ;  but  there  is 
no  other  authority  than  that  of  tradition, 
that  his  afhes  were  depofited  in  this  fe* 
pulchre. 

Speaking  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Na- 
ples in  general,  I  think  it  the  paradife  of 
Italy.  It  has  no  other  alloy  than  the  appre- 
henfion  of  danger  from  Mount  Vefuvius ; 

and 
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and  Hannibal  expofed  his  army  to  more 
certain  deftruftion,  when  he  fufFered  the 
Carthaginian  ardor  of  difcipline  to  be  re- 
laxed in  the  voluptuous  climate  of  Capua* 
But  the  atmofpbere  of  Naples  appears  not 
to  have  the  fame  effeft  on  the  natives  of  the 
country  and  foreigners.  In  different  ages, 
this  province  of  Italy  has  given  birth  to  men 
of  great  celebrity  both  in  arts  and  arms. 
Cicero  and  C.  Marius  were  born  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  prefent  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, 

To  give  an  account  of  the  illuftrious 
writers  which  Italy  produced  in  ancient 
times,  would  lead  me  into  an  extent  of  de- 
tail far  beyond  the  intended  limits  of  my 
cpiftolary  correfpondence.  I  fhbuld  have 
to  trace  the  hiftory  of  Latin  literature,  from 
the  time  of  Ennius,  to  its  extindion  on  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire.  I  fhall 
therefore  content  myfelf  with  barely  menti- 
oning the  moft  diftinguifhed  authors  who 
have  arifen  in  this  country. 

In  profe,  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Julius 
Caefar,  Salluft,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  dilplay 
Superior  excellence  in  different  ftyles  of 
compofition ;  while  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid, 

and 
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and  Lucretius,    have    difputcd    with    the 
Greeks  the  palm  of  poetic  celebrity.     Since 
the  revival  of  letters  in  Italy,  Galileo,  To* 
ricelli^.  5^nd  others,  have  cultivated  mathc"- 
matics  and  natural  philofophy  with  fuccefs* 
Strada,  Father  Paul,  Guicciardini,   Beciti- 
voglio,  and  Davila,  who  wrotb  both  in  Latin 
and  Italian,  revived  among  the  moderns  the 
fpirit  and  genius  of  ancient  literature.     But 
among  the  Italian  poets,  Dante,  Ariofto, 
and  Taflb,  are  the  moft  diftinguiflied  ;  and 
Metaftafio  has  acquired  great  fame  by  writ- 
ing dramatic  pieces,  fet  tp  to  mufic.     San- 
nazarius,  FraQaftorius,  jSembo,  Vida,  and 
pther  <iativ0s  of  Italy,  have  written  Latiu 
poetry  with  an  elegance,  cprrednefs,  an4 
fpirit,  which  rival  the  cpmpofi(:ions  of  anti-^ 
quity.      With  regard  to  Italian  painters, 
fculptors,    arphiteiSls,  and  muficians,  they 
have  carried  their  refpeftive  arts  to    ^bg 
higheft  degreg  of  perfpdiqn* 
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QUITTING  the  continent  of  Italy,  1 
go  for  the  ifland  of  Ciipri,  anciently  called 
Caprea^,  fituated  about  eighteen  miles 
fouth  of  Naples,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf.  It  extends  four  miles  in  length  from 
eaft  to  weil:,  and  about  one  in  breadth. 
Steep  clifis  an4  mafles  of  rocl^  give  it  a, 
wildnefs  pf  appearance,  which  on  advanc- 
ing nearer,  is  gradually  foftened  by  patches 
of  verdure,  and  cluftf  rs  of  white  hcaifes. 
On  a  ridge  betw«^en  two  rugged  eminences, 
which  form  the  extremities  of  the  ifland, 
and  near  their  ftaggy  fummits,  to  a  tre- 
mendous height,  are  feen  the  cupolas  and 
buildings  of  the  epifcopal  city  ;  a  confider- 
aWe  place^  apparently,  when  viewed  at  a 
diftance,  but  afterwards  dwindles  to  a  vil- 
lage.    From  hence  there  runs  an  ancient 

caufeway, 


caufcway,  to  the  eaftern  fummit  of  Capri, 
where  -ftupendouS  cliffs  overhang  the  chan* 
nel,  which  feparates  the  ifland  from  Cape 
Campanella,  anciently  Promontof  ium  Athe*» 
naeum,  or  Miiiervag.  The  view  from  thift 
place  is  fo  extenfive,  grand,  and  beautiful, 
that  it  IS  impoffible  to  behold  it  without 
emotions  of  furprife  and  rapture*  At  ono 
glance,  it  difplays  a  range  of  coaft  exceed* 
ing  a  hundred  miles  in  length:  Naples^ 
with  all  its  hills  and  fwarming  fuburbsi 
backed  by  the  towering  Appennine ;  Veflt* 
vius  pouring  forth  the  volumes  of  fmoke  i 
at  its  feet  innumerable  villages  and  verdiant 
{)lain5,  contrdfted  with  purple  lavfls ;  im* 
mediately  below^  Minerva's  promontory 
advancing  towards  Capri,  and  dividing  th«f 
Neapolitan  bay  from  the  femicircularbafbtt 
of  Selefno,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  feen. 
the  white  ruins  of  Paeftum.  In  this  patt  d 
the  ifknd  ftood  the  fommer  palace  of  Tibe* 
rius  'Catfar,  where  he  paffed  almoft  teii 
years,,  hidden  from  theworid,  and  wallow- 
ing i&  the  moft  brutal  debaucheries.  Pr<> 
eeeding  northward  through  vineyards  artd' 
toi^chards,  We  coftie  to  tlie  palace  of  Xa 
JMirina>    where   the  fame  emperor  had  & 

winter 
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^Vinterrefidence.  Columns,  and  other  frag- 
ments of  architefture,  fcattered  in  the  fands^ 
remain  as  memorials  of  its  fplenddr.  The 
conduit  that  fupplied  the  place  with  water 
ftill  exifts. 

The  odium   attached  to  the  memory  of 
Tiberius  proved  fatal  to  his  favourite  abode; 
for)  fcarcely   was  his  death  proclainicd  at 
Rome,  when  the  fenate  iffued  ordprs  for 
the  demolition  of  eVery  fabric  he  had  raifed 
pii  the   iflarid,  which   was  thence  forward 
defliiied   to  anfwdr  the  p.urpofes  of  a  ftate 
prifon.     Ijx  this  ifland,  acrofs  every  break 
jn  the  .woods,  or  chafm  in  /the  hills i  rows 
of  nets  are  placecla>  to  intercept  ftock-dovesl 
and  quails,  iiv  their- annual  flights  ;  and  the 
quantity  takdn  of  each  fort,  efpecially  of  the 
Jatter^  is  almoft  incfedibl€» 

The  iflands  of  the  Syrens^  fuppofed  to 
be- thofe  now  called  Galli,  bit  the  coaft 
of  Calabria,  and  which  Uiyfies  pajffed  with 
lb; much  caution  and  hazard,  are  five  in 
aiurnber,  and  ^have  experienced  great  revo- 
lutipns  from  the  efFefls  of  fubterraneaii  fire. 
The  tradition -of  Syrens  refiding  hereabouts 
is  very  ancient,  and  univerfally  admitt)ed ; 
jdMt  what  they  really  were,  divefted  of  their 

fabulous 
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fabulous  and  poetical  difguife,  is  not  eafy  to 
difcover.     It  has  been  conjedured,  that  on 
thofe  promontories ^  fome  femstle  fovereign 
once  dwelt,  in  tim^s  of  which  no  records 
are  exifting.     The  poftlhe  chofe  for  her 
residence  was  no  doubt  ftrongly  fortified^ 
and  well  fituated  for  her  piratical  fubjeds  t6 
dart  out  upon,  and  intercept  allveffels  that 
nayqjated  thefc  ieas  in  ages  .when  it  was  net 
the-pradice  to  ^il  at  any  coiifiderable  di£- 
.tance  from   land.      Thus  they   may  have 
rendered    them£elves   forinidable   to  man- 
kind by  violence  and  martial  exploits  ;  but 
it  is  more  natural,  and  liiore  corifanant  to 
the  idea  generally  eijtertained  of  thexn,   1:6 
veft  the  power  of  the  Syrens  in  the  arts  an4 
corruptions  of  peace.     Thefe  iflands  bear 
all    the  maik^  -xrf  having  been  fbrtoad  bf 
iubteri^aheari  fireS.      -         *»        -  . 
^     Seylla  and    Chafybdis,    fp  muck  c^l'e- 
3brated  by  the   ancient  poets,  are  now  di^* 
tvefted  '  <tf  all-  the  terrors'  whkh  rejtder^d 
them  dreadful  to  navigat?)r^.    Seylla  is  fitu*^ 
ated  near   the  Cape  of  PeldfiJS:  :  Modertft 
voyagers  may -glixlb  clofe  under  thofe  dread- 
ed rocks  without  any.  apprebenfi^nr  of  dan- 
ger :  for   the  wallir  fearce  tmdulates,  and 

no 
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no  furf  is  fccn  to  break  at  the  foot  of  tlic 
clifF,  nor  bellowing  heard  among  its  dark 
cavcnis.  When  a  tempeft  rages,  however, 
*he  daihing  and  roaring  of  the  billo^s^  as 
they  are  driven  iiito  thefe  broken  cavities, 
is  truly  horrible,  and  capable  of  Ariking 
terror  into  the  moft  intrepid  mariner^  if  his 
veffel  drives  iieafi  A  largcxaftk  corvcrs  the 
Summit  of  this  famous  rock ;  ind  from  it  a 
•row  of  houfes  extends  dri  teth  ^Acs  in  a 
Hope  to  the  beecfai  which  is  fcmicircular, 
'planted  with  trees>  and  fludtettd  by  very 
iigh  cliffsi 

What  is  rioit  ihewn  as  the  Chaijrbdis  of 
ihe  ancients,  is  a  kind  of  whirlpool  iii  thd 
Itarbout  of  Meflina,  where  voyagers  obftrvc 
nothing  more  than  a  rippling^  occsiiondd  by  | 
the  meeting  of  the  tide  find  torrents.  The 
bottom  of  the  ftraits  is  (hallow,  slild  full  of 
itibks  ;  eeii.feqtiently  tiumbcrlefs  points  and 
^ivitiesrmiift  occur  toobftruft  and  pe^rplcjt 
the  tegular  cotirfe  of  the  outretii^  andcaufe 
.iMhirlf)od}fi  that  ^ar^  dangerous  in  ftormy 
^eathtfr  ;  or  even  in  dead  calmSi  when  vef- 
iels  majr  be  embayed^  and  drawn  amoh^the 
ihaliows, .  ff-orn  ^hich  they  \{^ant  wliid  to 
Aktrioafee  themfetves.'     le  is  highly  pioba- 

ble 
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ble  that  the  fea  has  wofq  itfelf  a  paflagc 
through  the  Fara  much  more  eafy  and  ex- 
panded than  it  was  when  Homer  compofed 
his  Odyffey,  which  was  perhaps  not  many 
centuries  after  the  waves  had  burft  through 
the  connedling  Ifthmus  between  Sicily  and 
the  coaft  of  Reggio.  Then  Scylla  might  in- 
deed be  a  tremendous  rock ;  and  the  hoi* 
lows  under  the  fea,  where  the  waters  yet 
foaming,  and  agitated  by  the  refiftance  they 
had  met  with  at  Scylla,'  were  hurried  and 
whirled  about,  muft  have  been  an  irrefift- 
ible  vortex,  from  which  no  fhip  could 
efcape.  The  alternate  aftion  offwallowing 
up  and  vomiting  the  wreck,  was  fimilar  to 
that  of  a  pool  at  the  foot  of  any  lofty 
cafcade. 

I  have  already  come  upon  the  coaft  of  Si- 
cily, ancienly  called  Trinacria,  from  its 
triangular  fhape.  It  is  the  largeft  of  the. 
Italian  iflands,  being  about  a  Ijundred  and 
eighty  miles  long,  and  a  hundred  and 
twelve  broad.  It  lies  in  a  warm,  but  plea- 
fant  and  healthful  climate,  conftantly  re- 
freflied  by  cool  breezes  from  the  ocean  and 
mountains.  It  is  feparated  from  CaU- 
J>ri4n  Italy  only  by  the  Strait  of  M^ifina, 
X  which 
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which  is  not  fevcn  miles  over  in  the    nar« 
roweft  part.    This  ifland,  once  the  granary 
of  the  world  for  corn,  ftill  continues  toliip-; 
ply  Naples  and  other  parts  with  that  com- 
inbdity ;  but  its  cultivation   is  now  greatly 
diminiflied,  and   confequently  its   fertility. 
Palermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  is  computed 
to  contain  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
inhabitants.  The  two  principal  ftreets,   and 
which  crofs  each  other,  are  very  fine.      It 
carries  on  a  confiderable  trade,  as  alfq    did 
Meffina,  \Yhich,  before  the  earthquake   in 
1783,  was  a  large  and  well-built  city,  con- 
taining many  churches  aqd  copvents^  gene- 
rally elegant  ftrudures.    Religious  founda- 
tions  are    extremely    numerous   in    Italy. 
Soipe  parts  of  the  ifland  are  remarkable  for 
the   beaiuty  of  its   female  inhabitants  ;  and 
there  are  a  great  number  of  remains  of  an- 
tiquity in  riiins. 

The  contrivance  of  Dionyfius,  the  tyrant 
of  Syracufe,  for  liftenipg  to  the  converfa- 
tion  of  thpfe  perfons  whom  he  had  thrown 
intoprifon  from  motives  of  jealoufy,  is  ce- 
lebrated by  ancient  hiftorians:  This  famous 
excavation,  which  is  eighteen  feet  wide, 
an4  fifty-eight  high,  funs  into  a  huge  rock 

in 
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in  the  form  of  a  capital  S :  the  fides  are 
chifleled  very  fmooth,  and  the  roof  co- 
vered, gradually  narrowing  to  almoft  as 
Iharp  a  point  as  a  Gothic  arch.  Along  this- 
point  runs  a  groove,  or  channel,  which  fervf 
ed,  as  is  fuppofed,  to  colled  the  found 
from  the  fpeakers  below,  and  convey  them 
to  a  pipe  in  a  fmall  cell  above,  where  they 
were  heard  with  the  greateft  diftinflnefs.^ 
But  the  place  having  been  too  much  opened 
and  altered,  has  now  loft  its  virtue  in  the 
interior  part;  though  the  echo  at  the 
Hiouth  of  the  grotto  is  fo  very  loud,  that  th*^ 
tearing  of  a  piece  of  paper  made  as  great  a 
iioife  as  a  fmart  blow  of  a  cudgel  on  a  board 
would  have  done.  That  it  was,  however, 
I  conftru<fted  intentionally  for  a  liftening 
place,  it  is  impoffible,  after  an  attentive 
furvey  of  the  whole,  to  entertain  any  doubt; 
and  rings  are  cut  out  of  the  aagles  of  the 
walls,  to  which,  we  may  fuppole,  the  more 
obnoxious  criminals  were  faftened. 

The  greateft  natural  curiofity  in  this 
ifland  is  Mount  iEtna,  which  has  been  fi 
volcano  beyond  the  records  of  hiftory  : 
Monf.  BufFon  is  even  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  fb  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  Its 
X  %  %urp 
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figure  is  circular,  and,  when  viewed  at  2 
diftance,  appears  coaical.  The  top  of  it^ 
however,  is  a  vaft  ridge,  almoft  level,  hav- 
ing a  round  eminence  at  each  extremitv, 
and  about  the  middle  a  forked  hill  riiing 
higher  than  the  reft,  and  furrounding  the 
crater,  from  which  tjie  fmoke  afcends.  Xhis 
part  alone  is  of  a  dark  colour,  one  iheet  of 
/now  covering  all  the  remainder.  At  the 
foot  of  this  ftupendous  ridge  lie  gloomy 
Tallies  of  prodigious  depth,  feparated  from 
each  other  by  many  mouinains ;  below 
which,  moft  beautiful  woods  form  a  mighty 
girdle  round  the  frozen  region/ 

On  a  rifing  ground,  in  the  defcent,  about 
a  mile  from  the  crater,  are  to  be  feen  the 
remains  of  a  foundation  of  an  ancient  build- 
ing. It  is  of  brick,  and  feems  to  have  been 
ornamented  with  white  marble,  many  frag- 
ments of  which  are  fcattered  about.  It  is 
called  the  Philofopher's  Tower,  and  is  /aid 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  Empedocles.  As 
the  ancients  ufed  to  facrifice  to  the  celeftial 
gods  on  the  top  of  j^ltna,  it  may  be  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  which  ferved  for  that 
furpofe. 

Near 
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Near  the  entrance  of  the  woody  region 
iof  iEtna,  ehefnut  and  oak  trees  are  inter- 
inixed,  but  afterwards  oak  alone  is  to  be 
feeni     Sopie  of  thefe  are  of  a  prodigious 
lize;     One   of  them  meifufes  twenty  eight 
Jfeet  in  circumference.    But  what  exceeds 
all  other  produftions  of  the  foreft,  hitherto 
defcribed>   is   the  celebrated   chefnut-tree, 
called  from  its  aftoniffiing  fize  Cafiagno  iU 
icenU>  cavaili^  ^s  fuppofing  it  capable  of  jfbel- 
tering  a  hundred  horfe  under  the  cailopy  of 
its  botighs.r    It  Rands  linglc,  on  a  gentle 
rifingo^     This  wonderful  produftiott  o€  the 
vegetable  kingdom  confifts  of  a  trunk,  now 
Iplit  tbthe  furface  of  the  eartfe,  but  lanited 
into  one  body  at  a  vety  fmall  depth  below. 
Of  this  truilk  five  divifions  are  formed^  each 
of  which  fends  forth  enormous  branchfes; 
and  the  cifcuniference  of  it,  at  one  inch 
above  the  ground^  is  a  hundred  and  ninety- 
lix  Englilh  feet.  i^Etna  has  never  been  mea* 
fured  with  geometrical  accuracy ;  but  fome 
compute   the  height  of  it    to   be  twelve 
^houfand  feet^ 
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HE  ifland  of   Sardinia,  which    gives 
a  royal  title  to   the   Duke   of  Savoy,  lies 
about  fifty  leagues  weft  of  Leghorn.     It  is 
about  a  hundred  and  fixty  miles  long,  and 
eighty  broad.     The  foil  is  fruitful  in  corn, 
and  wine^  but  the  air  is  bad,  on  account  of 
marihes ;  and  this  ifland  was  therefore  a 
place  of  exile  for  the  Romans.  At  Cagliari, 
which  is  the  capital,  there  is  an  univeriity, 
and  an  archbiihopric ;  and   there  alfi>  the 
viceroy  rcfides.     But  it  is  har41y  an  objed 
of  any  great  attention  in  a  political  view  ; 
for  it  is  thought  that  his  Sardinian  majefty's 
revenues  from  this  ifland,  do  not  exceed 
five  thoufand  pounds  fterjing.     It  was  for- 
merly annexed  to  the  erown  of  §p«tin,  but 
at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  was  ceded  to  the 
emperor,  and  in  1719  to  the  houfe  of  Savoy^ 

The 
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The  ifldnd  of  Cbrfica  lies  between  Sardi- 
nia and  Genoa,  to  which  republic  it  was 
in  iiibje^lion  at  the  middle  of  the  prefent 
century;  but  the  bppreflion  exercifcd  by  the 
(jfenoefe  excited  the  inhabitants  to  revolt; 
T^he  ifland  was  then  ceded  to  the  French^ 
who  endeavoured  to  continue  the  fame  ty- 
rannical Form  of  goveriiment  which  had 
teen  introduced  by  its  Former  mafters:  At 
length,  in  an  affembly  of  the  pe6j)le;  |ielcl 
in  1794,  it  was  refolved,  that  a  tiender  of 
the  cirowii  oFUorlica  Ihould  be  made  to  the 
king  of  Great  Sritaiiii  This  w4s  accord- 
ingly done,  and  the  offer  accepted  by  his 
niajefiy,  when,  as  you  khow^ .  a  viceroy 
was  fent  out  to  take  iipoh  him  the  govern; 
in^nt  of  the  ifland ;  and  a  military  and 
naval  force  appointed  for  its  proteftioh*  1 
always  was  of  opinibn  that  we  fhoula  not  re* 
tain.it  long  J  i(or  the  Corficans  are^an  igno«> 
rant  and  refractory  people,  neither  ba|)able 
of  difccrning  their  own  iiiterefts,  nor  of 
iacrificing  their  natural  turoulehce  to  any 
iixed  conftitutioh  of  governments  This 
dirpbfitibh  was  probably  fomented  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  French,  which,  for  onee, 
proved  favorable  to  the  interefts  of  Great 

Britain  ; 
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Britain  ;  as  it  accelerated  an  event  which 
muft  have  taken  place  at  a  future  period^ 
and  fayed  us  an  annual  expehce,  which  the 
Value  of  the  whole  ifland,  except  fo  far  as  it 
afforded  a  ftation  for  our  Ihips,  was  not  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  compenfate.  The  ifland  is  moun- 
tainous and  woody,  containing  likewife  ma- 
ny marfhes.  It  however  produces  corn, 
wine,  figs,  almonds, /olives,  and  other 
fruits,  befides  fome  cattle  and  horfes.  The 
iiihabitants  arc  faid  to  amount  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thoiifand. 

Mialla  "  is  reckoned  among  the  Italian 
iflands,  arid  I  was  fond  of  feeing  it  on. ac- 
count of  the  fingularity  of  its  conftitution. 
It  is  fituated  twenty  leagues  (outh  of  Cape 
JPaffaro  In  Sicily,  and  is  of  an  oval  figure, 
about  twenty  miles  long,  and  twelve  broad. 
The  air^'is  clear,  but  exqefiively  hot,  occa- 
fipne'd  partly  by  the  drynefs  of  the  foil ;  the 
illan^  being  compofcd  of  a  white  rock,  co- 
•i^ered  with  a  thin  furface  of  earth.  It  is 
nowever  extremely  produ6live  of  excellent 
Fruits,  and  other  vegetables, 

Malta,  the  capital,  confifts  of  thred 
towns,  feparated  by  channels,  which  ibrm 
fo  many  peninfulas  of  folid   rock,   fifing  * 

great 
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great  height  above  the  fea,  and  have  withia 
them  fecure  harbours,  capable  of  receiving 
large  fleets.  No  art  has  been  wanting  to 
improve  by  fortifications  the  natural  ftrength 
of  the  place.  The  ftreets  are  fpacious,  and 
built  of  white  ftone  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 

Malta  has  bQen  fucceffively  fubjeft  to  the 
Phaenicians,  the   Carthaginians,    and    Ro- 
mans ;   and   was    given   by    the    emperor 
Charles  V.  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  ot 
Jerufalem,  after  they  had  loft  the  ifland  of 
Rhodes,  which  they  had  bravely  defended 
two  hundred  years  againft  all  the  force  of 
the  Turks.     They  now  affumed  the  title  of 
Knights  of  Malta,  and   were  attacked  in 
their    new    fettlemcnt    by    Solyman,    the 
Turkifli   emperor,  in    1566,  but    he    was 
forced  to  abandon  the   ifland,  after  lofing 
thirty  thoufand  men  in  the  attempt. 

The  knights  of  Malta  originally  conflfted 
of  eight  different  nations,  but  now  only  of 
feven,  the  Englifli  having  withdrawn  theni- 
felves  at  the  refoi'mation.  They  have  con- 
liderable  pofleflions  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries  on  the  Continent,  and  are  under 
the  government  of  a  grand- mafl:er,  who  is 
45ledcd   for  life.      The   lord-prior   of  the 

order 
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order  was  formerly  accounted  the  prime- h&^ 
r<Ki  in  England.     The  knights  are  in  mun- 
btr  aboat  a  thoofand  :  five  hondrcd  are  to 
refide  on  the  ifland,  and  the  remainder  in 
their  ieminaries  in  other  countHes ;     but 
are  bound  to  make  a  pericmal  appearance 
when  called  upon.     They  are  fworn  to  de- 
fend the  churchy  to  obey   their  fuperiors^ 
and  to  live  on  the  revenues  of  their  order 
only.     They  are  likewife  under  voiirs  of  ce- 
libacy and  chaftity  }  but  it  is  obferved  that 
they  keep  the  former  much  better  than  the 
latter.     They  wear  the  badge  of  the  order, 
which  is   a  golden  crofs  of  eight  points, 
enamelled  white,  pendant  to  a  black  watered 
ribband.     On  the  iSth  of  September  there 
is  an  annual  pfoceflion  at  Malta,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  Turks  having  precipitately 
taifed  the  fiege  on  that  day,  in  1563.     It  is 
a  day  of  great  feftivity  among  the  knights, 
who  not  being  debarred  by  any  vow  from 
Sacrificing  to  Bacchus,  arc  the  more  liberal 
in  their  libations,  from  a  hatred  of  the  prin- 
ciples as  well  as  the  perfons  of  the  Turks, 
againft  whom  tney  have  been  corifidered  as 
the  great  bulwark  of  the  catholic  nations 
on  that  fidcr 

i  hadi 
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.  I  had  the  Iwnor  of  receiviiig  an  Invita- 
tion to  their  entertainment ;  and  having 
got  a  hint  that  a  poetical  compliment  from 
a  Britifli  traveller  would' be  acceptable  to 
the  knights,  I  wrote  the  following  lines  on 
the  occafion.  y 

Mail !  Malta's  valia:^t  fonsy  a  glorious  hand  ! 
Fapfi'd  for  great  deeds  o'er  earth's  remoteft  land; 
While  papal  fiates  their  annual  tribute  pay, 
Albion  prefents  you  with  a  votive  lay  : 
Herfelf  a  pow'r  whom  gen'rous  paflions  roufe. 
She  loves  your  valor,  though  (he  hates  your  vows  j 
Mates  a  reftraint  that  violates  nature's  laws. 
And  dreads  the  profpeft  of  a  perjur'd  caufe. 
Long  may  your  iHf  through  profp'rous  years  cfH 

dure. 
In  virtue  great,  from  Turkifh  rage  jecune ; 
liongmay  the  Chriftian  faith  your  zcalinlpire. 
And  ancient  glory  fan  the  facred  fire. 

There  happened  to  be  in  the  company  a 
few  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Englifli 
language  ;  and  to  the  others,  the  fentimente 
contained  in  the  verfes  wfere  haftily  explaine4 
in  French.  You  cannot  conceive  how  much 
the  knights  were  pleafed^with  the  compli-* 
ment  1  had  paid  them.     The  grand-maftef 

iriilantly 
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filled  a  bumper  of  wine ;  a  iignal  for  the 
company  at  the  different  tables  to  follow 
his  example.  He  then  gave  a  toaft,  ivhich 
to  the  difgrace  of  Britilh  patriotifm,  would 
be  excluded  from  the  public  feafts  of  Ibme 
focieties  in  London  that  1  could  name  :  It 
was,  *'  Profperity  to  Great  Britain,  and 
*'  may  her  glorious  coiiftitution  live  for 
♦*  ever!'*  The  enthufiafm  with  which  it 
was  univerfally  drunl$:^  really  warmed  my 
heart  to  the  Knights  of  Malta,  . 

I  never  yifited  the  northern  ijlands  iix  the 
Mediterranean,  though  I  once  had  a  favor- 
able opportunity*  Indeed  they  contain  no- 
thing which  can  much  excite  tlae  curiofity 
of  a  voyager.  The  moft  coniiderable  of 
them  are  Majorca  and  Minorcai  the  Raiearet 
of  the  Romans.  The  former  is  about 
lixty  ijiiles  in  length,  and  forty-five  in 
breadth  ;  the  latter  about  thirty  miles  in 
length,  and  generally  ten  in  bre^adth*  They 
arc  not  unfruitful,  and  fome  of  their  pro- 
dudions  are  efteemed  excellent  in  their 
kind.  The  principal  defe6l  in  Minorca  is 
in  refp^a  of  water,  of  which,-  except  what 
is  faved  from  rain  in  cifterns,  there  is  little 
either  palatable  or  healthy.  A  'difeafc  ex- 
tremely 


tremely  frequent  in  this  ifland  is  the  tertiaa 
fever,  or  ague,  which  an  intelligent  fur-» 
geon,  who  refided  fome  time  at  Port  Ma-* 
hon,  iipputes  to  the  influence  of  two 
caufes.  One  is  the  general  pra6lice  of  wa- 
tering the  gardens  too  much;  which,  joined 
to  their  being  clofely  planted  With  fuccu* 
lent  vegetables,  occafions  a  copious  exhala^ 
tion  of  putrid  vapour?.  Another  caufe  is, 
with  great  probability,  fuppofcd  to  be  the 
foft  nature  of  a  fpecies  of  ftonc  much  ufed 
in  building,  which  being  eafily  penetrated 
\>y  water,  renders  the  houfes  very  un- 
healthy* 


tETTER 
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ROM  Italy,  where  I  had  occafion  to 
fee  a  great  transformation  of  govcrments, 
fome  /educed  almoft  to  a  ftate  of  infi^iifi- 
eance,  fome  totally  fubverted,  and  others 
^pprehenfive  of  a  fimilar  fate,  I  now  take 
jny  paffage  over  the  Adriatic  into  Greece,  a 
country  once  more  celebrated  for  the  genius 
of  fts  ^habitants  than  Italy  itfelf.  But 
how  prodigious  a  change  I  This  however  is 
no  recent  event.  The  glory  of  the  Gre- 
cian ftates  expired  with  their  freedom, 
which  long  (ince  funk  under  the  incumbent 
weight  of  the  Eaftern  empire;  and  the  people 
have  been  farther  dpbafed  by  the  barharifm 
of  their  fubfequent  matters,  the  Turks, 
Amidft  the  difaftcrs  qf  fortune,  natqre  has 
iaviflied  on  this  country  a  variety  of  pecu- 
liar bleffings.  The  foil,  though  unimproved, 

is 
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is  in  many  parts  luxuriant  beyond  defcrip-^ 
tion  ;  the  air  is  falubrious,  and  friendly  to 
the  imagination,  unlefs  when  it  is  cornipte4 
from  the  neighbouring  countries,  or  thro' 
the  indolence  and  uncleannefs  of  the  Turk- 
i(h  manner  of  living.  The  feafons  are  here 
regular  and  pleafaiit^  and  have  been  cele- 
brated from  the  remoteft  antiquity. 

The  very  mountains  of  tjiis  country,* 
without  deriving  any  fame  from  volcanos, 
are  the  moft  celebrated  of  any  in  the  world, 
*  and  at  the  fame  time,  often  the  moft  fruit- 
ful. Mount  Athos  ftands  on  a  peninfula 
running  into  the  Egean  fea^  and  the 
inounts  Pindus  ahd  Olympus,  celebrated  in 
Grecian  fables,  feparate  Theffaly  from  Epi- 
j-us.  Pamaffus  in  Achaia,  fo  famous  for 
being  cpnfecrated  to  the  mufes,  isuniver- 
ially"  known.  Mount  Hsemus  is  likewife 
often  mentioned  by  the  poets ;  but  moft  of 
the  other  mountains  have  changed  their 
names ;  and  even  thofe  above-mentioned 
have  modern  names  impofed  upon  them  by 
the  Turks. 

Befides  the  mountains  above-mentioned, 
of  which  the  ancients  cfteemed  Olympus 
the  highefl  in  the  world,  arc  thofe  of  Pelion, 

and 
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and  Ofla,  mentioned  likewifc  fo  often  by 
the  poets,  and  not  much  inferior  in  height. 
Between  the  two  lad-mentioned  mountains 
lay  the  celebrated  plains  of  Tempe,  rcpre- 
fented  by  the  ancients  as  equal  in  local 
beauty  to  the  Elyfian  Fields,  and  noted  for 
producing  fine  grapes,  with  other  fruits  of 
a  delicious  flavour*  According  to  the  ac- 
count delivered  by  Strabo  and  ^lian,  this 
beautiful  vale  extended  five  miles  in  length, 
and  in  breadth  near  an  acre  and  a  half.  On 
the  right  and  left  it  was  bounded  by  gentle 
convexities;  the  Pcneus  glided  along  the 
middle  ;  and  the  furrounding  groves  were 
harmoniouily  vocal  with  the.  mufic  of  the 
fineft  birds.  Livy,  however,  mentioning 
this  celebrated  place,  informs  us,  that  the 
Romans,  in  marching  through  it,  were 
ilruck  with  a  degree  of  horror  rather  than 
delight :  for  bgfides  that  the  defile  was  dif- 
ficult to  pafsj^  there  were  fteep  rocks  on 
each  hand,  down  which  the  profpe6l-was 
apt  to  caufe  a  dizzinefs  ;  and  the  awful- 
nefs  of  the  fcene  was  heightened  by  the 
noifc  and  depth  of  the  interfluent  Peneus. 

When  we  confider  the  various  feas  which 
furround  this  country,  namely  tlie  Easjine, 

or 
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or  Black  Sea ;  the  PalUs  Maeotis,  or 
Sea  of  Afoph ;  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
which  feparates  Europe  from  .Afia  ;  the 
Archipelago^  the  Ionian  Sea^  and  the  Le- 
vant^ we  muft  acknowledge  that  no  other 
country  was  (6  well  fituatcd  for  univerfal 
dominion  as  Turkey  in  Europe,  particularly 
that  paH:  of  it  where  the  city  of  Conftanti- 
nople  ftands.  The  Straits  of  the  Hellefpont 
and  Bofphoriis  aire  joined  to  the  fea  of  Mar- 
imora,  and  are  remarkable  in  modern  as 
well  as  ancient  hiftory. 

The  rivers  moft  confpicuous  in  this 
t:Ountry  are  the  Danube^  the  Save,  the 
Niefter^  the  Nicpcr,  and  the  Doiji ;  but 
many  others  have  bccii  celebrated  by  poets 
and  hiftoriatiSjwhich  have  now  alfo  changed 
their  names.  As  to  lakes  in  this  country, 
they  are  not  numerous^  nor  entitled  to  any 
great  applaufe.  The  Lago  di  Scutari  lies 
in  Albania,  and  communicates  with  the 
Lago  di  Plave,  and  the  Lago  di  Holti.  The. 
Stymphalus,  fo  famous  for  its  harpies  and 
ravenous  birds,  lies  in  the  Morea ;  and 
Peneus,  from  its  qualities,  is  thought  to  be 
the  lake  from  which  the  Styx  iffues,  con- 
ceived by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  be  the  paf- 
Y  fage 
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fage  into  hell.     This  was  in  Greece  what 
Avernus  was  reputed  in  Italy. 

Vegetable  produftions  are  excellent  all 
ever  European  Turkey,  efpecialty  when 
afiifted  by  the  fmalleft  degree  of  induft^ ; 
and  it  produces  in  great  abundance  and  per- 
feftion  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pome- 
granates, grapes  of  an  excellefit  and  uncom- 
mon fweetnefs,  figs,  almonds,  olives,  and 
cotton  ;  exclufive  of  many  drugs,  not  com- 
mon in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Almoft  every  fpot  of  ground,  every  rivery 
and  every  fountain  in  Greece,  prefentsthe 
traveller  with  the  ruins"  of  a  celebrated  anti- 
quity. On  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth,  the  mins 
ofNeptuae's  tenlple,  and  the  theatre  where 
the  Ifthmean  games  were  celebrated,  arc 
ftillvifible.  Athens,  now  Setincs,  which 
contains  at  prefent  above  ten  thoufand  inha- 
bitants, abounds  with  the  moft  magnificent 
and  celebrated  antiquities  in  the  world.  Of 
a  few  of  the  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  I 
fhall  give  you  a  fhort  account. 
•  Among  the  antiquities  of  thia  once  fo- 
perb  city,  are  the  remains  of  the  temple  o* 
Minerva,  built  of  White  marble,  anden- 
iompafled  with  forty-fix  fluted  columns  of 
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the  Doric  order,,  forty- two  feet  high,  and 
feven  feet  arid  a  half  in  circumference. 
*rhe  architrave  is  adorned  with  baffo -re- 
lievos, admirably  executed,  reprefenting 
the  wars  of  the  Athenians.  The  Acropolis 
is  now  a  fortrefs,  with  a  thick  irregular 
Wall,  {landing  on  the  brink  of  precipices, 
and  enclofing  a  large  area  twice  as  long  as 
broad.  Some  portions  of  the  ancient  wall 
may  yet  be  difcovered  on  the  outfide,  and 
in  many  places  it  is  patched  with  pieces  of 
columns,  and  with  niarbles  taken  from  the 
ruins  ;  and  the  rernains  of  fome  of  the  edi- 
fices extant  in  the  Acropolis,  Cannot  be  be- 
held without  admiration.  It  is,  in  particu- 
laf ,  not  eafy  to  conceive  a  more  ftfiking 
object  than  the  Parthenon,  though  now  a 
mere  ruiii.  Several  figures  in  alto-relievo 
iare  ftill  almoil  entire  on  the  fide  next  Hy- 
mettus.  Their  fubjed  is  the  battl^  of  the 
Centaurs  and  Lapitha^,  On  the  freeze  of 
the  cell,  was  carved,  in  baflb-relievo,  the- . 
folemnity  of  a  facrifice  to  Minerva  ;  and  of 
this  a.  hundred  and  feventy  feet  areftand- 
ing,  the  greater  part  in  good  prefervation, 
containing  a  proceflion  on  horfebaek.  On 
J:wo  ftones  which  have  fallen,  are  oxen  led 
Yz  as 
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as  vidimsi  On  another,  fourteen  feet  long, 
are  the  virgina  called  Canephoroi,  who  af- 
fifted  at  the  rites,  bearing  on  their  heads 
the  faered  canifters,  and  in  their  hands  each 
a  taper  ;  with  other  figures,  cMie  a  Vene- 
rable perfon  with  a  beard,  reading  in  a 
large  volume,  which  is  partly  fupported  by 
a  boy. 

The  ruin  of  the  Erithcum  is  of  white 
marble,  the  architectural  ornaments  of  ex- 
quifite  workmanlhip,  and  uncommonly 
curious.  The  columfts  of  the  front  of  the 
temple  of  Neptune  are  fianding,  with  the 
architrave,  and  alfo  the  fcreen  an^  portico 
of  Minerva  Polias,  with  a  portion  of  the 
cell,  retaining  traces  of  the  partition  V^rall, 
The  order  is  Ionic. 

The  Pandrofeum  i&  a  Imali,  but  very  par- 
ticular building,  of  which  no  fatisfadory 
idea  can  be  communicated  by  defcriptiou. 
The  entablature  is  fupported  by  womea 
called  Caryatides. 

The  hill  which  is  towai'ds  Mount  Hy- 
mettus,  is  indented  with  the  fite  of  the 
theatre  of  Bacchus,  where  formerly  fiood 
the  moft  ancient  temple  of  that  deity,  and 
which  was  adorned  with  images  of  the  tra- 
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gic  and  comic  poets.  Some  ftone^-work  re- 
mains at  the  two  extremities,  but  the  area 
13  ploughed  and  produces  grain^ 

The  temple  of  Thefeus  is  of  the  Doric 
order,  and  in  the  ftyle  of  its  architrave 
greatly  refembles  the  Parthenon. 

The  ruin  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pias  confifts  of  prodigious  columns,  tall  and 
beautiful,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  fluted  ; 
fbme  fingle,  fome  fupporting  their  archi- 
traves, with  a  few  maffive  marbles  beneath. 
The  columns  are  about  fix  feet  in  diameter, 
and  near  fixty  in  height.  The  number 
without  the  cell  was  a  hundred  and  fixteen 
or  twenty ;  feventeen  of  which  were  ftand^ 
ing  in  1676. 

On  the  fouth-weft  of  Athens,  is  a  beau- 
tiful ftrufture,  commonly  called  the  Lan- 
tern of  Demofthenes.  It  is  a  fmall  round 
edifice  of  white  marble,  the  roof  of  which 
is  fupported  by  fix  fluted  colums  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  nine  feet  and  a  half  high. 
In  the  fpace  between  the  columns  are  pan- 
nels  of  marble  ;  the  whole  is  covered  with 
a  cupola,  carved  with  the  refemblance  of 
fcales  ;  and  on  the  frieze  are  beautifully  re- 
prefented  in  relievo  the  labours  of  Hercules. 
Y3  ^Here 
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Here  are  alfo  to  be  feen  the  temple  of  the 
Winds ;  the  remains  of  the  theatre  of 
Bacchus  ;  the  temple  of  Auguftus ;  and 
the  magnificent  aqueduft  of  the  emperor 
Adrian. 

In  the  conftrudion  of  thefe  various  edi- 
fices, the  Grecian  architeflst  were  fortunate 
in  having  materials  of  a  quality  propor- 
tioned to  their  own  tranfcendant  genius ; 
for  the  marble  in  Greece  is  cfteemed  one  of 
the  fineft  in  the  world. 

A  variety  of  emotions  agitated  my  mind 
while  I  furveyed  the  antiquities  of  this  me- 
morable city,  the  birth-place  of  philofophy, 
and  of  almoft  all  polite  learning.  My  imagi- 
nation attached  a  kind  of  fandity  to  the 
ground  which  had  been  trodden  by  Socrates^ 
Plato,  Arlftotle,  and  Ariftides.  Had  Athens 
retained  her  liberty  and  civilization  to 
the  prefent  time,  even  the  ruins  of  their 
houfes  might  ftill  have  attrafted  the  vene- 
ration of  pofterity  ;  and  been  preferved 
with  as  much  folicitude  as  was,  by  the  Ro- 
jnans,  the  thatch-roofed  palice  of  Romulus. 
On  the  banks  of  the  celebrated  Ilyffus,  a 
very  fmall  ftream,^^here  remains  not  a  vef- 
tige  of  the  L^ceui^fb  famous  in  the  amials 
"     -^  of 
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of  philofophy.  The  only  memorial  that  I 
could  difcover,  relative  to  literature,  was  a 
plain  torabrftonc,  apparently  of  great  an- 
tiquity and  faid  to  be  that  of  the  tragic 
poet  ^fchylus.  It  is  pj^obable  that  the 
lingular  manner  of  his  death  has  contribut-  ^ 
cd  to  identify  this  monument.  You  know 
that  he  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  tortoife, 
which  an  eagle  dafhed  againft  his  bald  head, 
miftaking  it  for  a  ftone. 

The  Turks  here  are  in  general  more 
polite,  focial,  and  affable,  than  is  common 
to  thieir  nation,  and  partake  in  fome  degree 
of  the  Greek  charafter.  The  citizens  of 
Athens  are  yet  diftinguifhed  by  a  native 
quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  but  which,  uot 
being  duly  cultivated ,  inftead  of  producing 
genius,  degenerates  into  cunning.  They, 
are  reputed  a  moft  crafty,  fubtle,  and  acute 
race;  and  it  has  been  jocofely  affirmed,  that 
no  Jew  can  live  among  them,  becaufe  he 
would  be  continually  outwitted. 

Provifions  of  every  kind  are  here  good 
and  cheap  j  the  frequent  and  fevere  fafts 
having  an  influence  on  the  markets.  Hares, 
Game,  a;id  fowl,  may  be  purch^ifed  for 
Jittle  more  than  the  value  of  the  powder  and 

fhot. 
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(hot.     Oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons,  gro\** 
in  the  gardens :  the  grapes  and  melons  are 
excellent,  as  are  alfo  the  figs,  which  were 
celebrated  of  old.     The  wines  are  whole- 
fome,    but  the   pitch   infufed   to   prelerve 
them,  communicates  a  tafte  which  proves 
at  firft  difagreeable  to  ftrangers.  When  the 
olives  blacken,    vaft    flights    of    pigeons, 
thruflies,  and    other    birds  repair  to-  the 
groves  for  food.    Wild  turkies  are  here  not 
uncommon,  and  partridges  very  frequent. 
In  winter,    woodcocks    like  wife   abound; 
defcending,  after   fnow  has  fallen  on  the 
mountains,  into  the  plain,  and  as  fuddenly 
retiring.    In  the    time  of  froft,  they  enter 
the  gardens  of  the  town  in  great  drftrefs,  ra- 
ther than  crofs  the  fea,  and  arc  fomctimes 
taken  with  the  hand.     Snipes,  teal,  wid- 
^on,  ducks,    and  the  like,  are  alfo.  found 
•in  great  plenty. 

The  large  horned  owl,  the  favourite  bird 
of  M inerva^  and  which  the  ancient  Athe- 
nians placed  as  her  companion  in  her  temple 
in  the  Acropolis,  is  here  alfo  to  be  feeii. 
This  fpecies  of  bird  is  as  ravenous  as  an 
eagle,  and  if  prcfled  by  hunger,  will  attack 
lambs  and  hai-es. 

Many 
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Many  of  the  ancient  wells  yet  remain  all 
over  Attica.  Some  are  feen  in  the  vine- 
yards and  gardens  nearly  in  their  priftind 
ftate.  They  confift  of  a  circular  rim  of  mar- 
ble, about  a  yard  high,  ftanding  on  a  fquare 
pavement;  adorned  not  inelegantly  with 
wreathed  flutings  on  the  outfide  ;  or  plain, 
with  mouldings  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

The  olive-groves  are  now,  as  anciently, 
a  principal  fource  of  the  riches  of  Athens  ; 
and  the  honey  of  Attica  continues  to  main-* 
tain  its  repute,  particularly  that  of  Hy- 
jnettus.  The  wild  beafts  which  find  flicl- 
terinthe  mountains  greatly  annoy  the  fhep- 
herds,  who  conftantly  guard  their  folds  with 
large  fierce  dogs.  Anciently  the  perfon 
who  killed  a  wolf,  was  entitled  by  a  law  of 
Solon  to  a  reward ,  if  a  female,  to  one 
drachma,  or  feven  pence  halfpenny ;  if  a 
male,  to  five  drachmas.  Afterwards  a  ta- 
lent, or  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
fterling,  was  paid  for  a  young  wolf,  and 
double  that  fum  for  one  full  grown.  Tho' 
peafant  now  produces  the  ikin  in  the  bazar 
or  market,  and  is  recompenfed  by  volua*- 
tary  contribution. 


In 
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In  the  eaft  part  of  Attica,  on  the  lofty 
Promontory   of  Sunium,  ftood  the  temple 
of  l^inerva  Sunias,  vifible  from  afar  on  the 
fea.     This  ftrudure  was  of  white  marble, 
and  had  the  fame  proportions  with  the  Par- 
thenon hefore-mentioned,    but  greatly  in- 
ferior  in  magnitude.      The   order   is    the 
Doric,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  fabric 
of  exquifite  beauty.      It  had  fix  columns 
in  front.     Nine  coiumns  were  ftanding  on 
the  fouth- weft  fide  in  the  year  1676,  and 
five  on  the  oppofite,  with  two  antse  or  pi- 
laftcr?  at   the  fouth  end,  and  part  of  the 
Pronaos.    The  number  is  now  twelve,  be- 
fides  two  in  frpnt,  and  one  of  the  antae.  . 

Ten  miles  fouthrcaft  pf  Athens  lies  the 
fieldr,of  Marathon,  famous  for  the  viflory 
there  obtaine4  by  the  Athenians  over  the 
pej-fians,  under  the  command  of  Miltiades. 
This  celebrated  plain  is  long  and  narrow, 
^nd  the  foil  reputed  exceedingly  fertile. 
This  barley  which  it  produces  was  anciently 
named  Achillean,  perhaps  from  its  tallnefs; 
and  at  prefent  it  yields  corn  of  the  moft  lux- 
uriant gi'owth.  The  principal  barrow,  .pro- 
bably that  of  the  gallant  Athenians,  men- 
tioned by  Paufanias,  ftill  towers  above  the 

r  level 
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level  of  the  plain.  It  is  of  light  fine  earth, 
and  has  a  bulh  or  two  growing  qn  it.  At  a 
fmall  diriance  northward,  is  a  fquare  bafe- 
ment  of  white  marble,  perhaps  part  of  the 
trophy  erefted  by  the  Athenians  ;  but  we 
now  look  in  v^n  for  the  pillars  a»  which 
the  names  were  recorded. 

About  fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  Athens, 
on  the  weft  bank  of  the  Cephiflus,  near  the 
lea-coaft,  lie  the  ruins  i)f  Eleufis,  a  city 
that  contended  with  Athens  for  empire,  un- 
til it  was  taken  by  Thefeus.   Here  ftood  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Ceres,   where  the 
Eleufinian  myfteries  were  performed.  Some 
marbles  uncommonly   maffive,    and  fome 
pieces  of  the  columns  remain  on  the  fpot* 
The  breadth  of  the  cell  is  about  a  hundred 
and   fifty  feet;   the  length,  including  the 
pronaos  and  portico,  two  hundred  and  fix- 
teen  feet ;    and  the    diameter  of  the  co- 
lumns, which  are  fluted,  fix  inches  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Ihafts,  is  fix  feet  and  a 
half.     The  Temple  had  ten  columns  in  the 
front,  which  was  to  the  eaft.    The  peribo- 
lus,  or  enclofure,  which  fiirroundcd  it  on 
the  north- eaft  and  on  the  fouth-fide,  mea- 
fures  three  hundred  and  eighty-feven  feet 

in 
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ki  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  and  three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  in  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft.  Between  the  wall  of  the 
enclofure  and  temple,  and  the  wall  of  the 
citadel,  was  a  paffage  forty-two  feet'  fix 
inches  wide,  which  led  to  the  fumnciit  of  a 
high  rock  at  the  north- weft  angle  of  the  en- 
clofure,  on  which  are  vifible  the  traces  of  a 
temple  m  antisj  in  length  feventy-four 
feet  fix  inches  from  north  to  fbuth,  and  in 
breadth  fifty-four  feet.  It  was  perhaps  the 
temple  facred  to  Triptolemus.  This  fpot 
commands  a  very  extenfive  view  of  the  | 
plain  and  bay. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  north  end  i 
of  the  enclofure  is  a  heap  of  marble,  con- 
fifting  of  fragments  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
orders ;  the  remains  probably  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Diana  Propylea,  and  of  Neptune. 
Near  it  is  the  buft  of  a  coloflal  ftatue  of 
Ceres.  She  carries  on  her  head  a  baiket, 
carved  on  the  outfide  with  handfuls  of 
wheat-earsi  .rofes,  and  bundles  of  poppies. 
A  bafis,  fuppofed  to  belong  to  the  ftatue, 
lies  at  a  littk  diftance  from  it,  on  the  fides 
of  which  is  reprefented  the  proceffion  of 
Ceres,    in  baffo-relievo.     The   procefTion, 

you 
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you  know,  was  made  by  the  Athenians  in 
commemoration  of  this  goddefs  rambling 
about  the  world  in  fearch  of  her  daughter 
Profei-pine,  ftolen  by  Pluto,  after  fhe  had 
lighted  her  torches  at  M6unt  Etna ;  the 
whole  company  having  torches  in  theit 
hands*  A  well,  yet  in  the  village,  may  be 
that  which  was  called  Callichorus,  where 
the  women  of  Elufis  were  accuftomed  to 
(dance  in  honour  of  Ceres. 

Delphi,  the  modern    Caftri,    ftands  on 

the  fouth*fide  of  Mount  Parnaffus,  about 

half  way  to  thie  top.    This  celebrated  place 

was  much  reforted  to  by  the   ancients,  on 

account  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  the 

dark  cave  whence  the  Pythian  prieftefs  ufed 

to  deliver  her  oracles  fitting  upon  a  tripos* 

The  mountain  Parnaffus  appears  with  two 

tops,  from  one  of  which,  called  Kyampeia^ 

the  Delphians  threw  the  famous  ^fbp.  Be-* 

J:ween  the  two  fummits  rifes  a  fpring,  fup- 

pofed  to  be  the  fountain  of  Caftalia.     The 

defcent  is  by  fome  marble  fteps,  and  the 

water,  from  its  agreeable  coolpefs,  is  highly 

refreftiing  to  a  traveller. 

In  the  neighbourhood    of   Parnaffus   is 

Moufit  Helicon,    likewife    confecf ated  to 

J  Apollor 
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Apollo.  They  arc  both  rocky  hills,  and 
arc  covered  with  (how  during  a  great  part 
of  the  yean 

-  The  moft  noted  river  in  this  province  is 
the  Achelous,  called  by  Homer  the  prince 
of  rivers*  It  rifes  in  Mount  Pindus,  and 
running  fouthward,  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  bay  of  Corinth. 

Corinth,  flands  in  an  elevated  iituatioii) 
with  an  eafy  defcent  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto^  the  ancient  Naupa6his.   Eitcept  in 
the  bazar  or  market-place,  the  houfes  are 
interfperfed  with  cypreffes,,  corn-  fields,  and 
gardens  of  lemon  and  orange  trees.     The 
chief  remains  of  antiquity  are  at  the  fouth 
weft  corner  of  the  town,  where  we  meet 
with  eleven  columns  fupporting  their  archi- 
traves,   of  the   Doric   order,    fluted,    and 
wanting  in  height  near  half  the  common 
proportion  to  the  diameter.     Within  them 
is  one  taller,  though  not  entire,  which  pro* 
bably  contributed  to  fuftain  the  roof.   They 
are  not  marble,  but  flonct    This  ruin  is 
believed  to  be  of  very  remote  antiquity, 
and  a  portion  of  a  fabric  erefted  not  only 
iJefore  the  Greek  city  was  deftroyed,  but 
before  the  Doric  order  had  attained  to  ma* 

Jurity. 
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turity.  Perhaps  it  is  the  Sirypheutn  men- 
tioned by  Strabd. 

Corinth  was  the  mofl:  illuftrious  of  all  the 
Greek  cities,  and  grew  to  great  power  and 
riches  by  the  commodioufnefs  of  its  fitua- 
tion*  But  imprudently  infulting  the  Ro- 
man ambaffadors,  it  was  involved  in  a  war 
with  that  nation,  under  the  conduft  of 
Mummius,  who  took  and  burnt  the  city  to 
the  ground.  In  this  conflagration  different 
metals  running  together  produced  -a  third, 
which  was  held  in  great  efteem,  and  called 
^s  Corinthium.  The  city  was  afterwards 
reftored  by  Caefar  to  its  ancient  fplendor^ 
and  made  a  Roman  colony.  The  prefent 
inhabitants  are  generally  Chriftians,  and  it 
is  the  fee  of  a  Greek  archbifhop.  The  air 
of  Corinth  is  reputed  to  be  bad  in  fummer^ 
and  in  autumn  exceedingly  unhealthy  ;  but 
the  adjacent  country  abounda^  with  corn^ 
Ivine,  and  oiU 

The  narroweft  part  of  the  Ifthmus  of 
Corinth  is  about  fix  miles  over,  and  here, 
on  a  mount  called  Oneius,  wefe  celebrated 
the  Ifthmian  games  every  five  years,  in  ho- 
nour of  Neptune.  The  ftadium,.  however, 
b  not  vifible  ;  but  fome  fragments  remain 

of 
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of  the  ancient  buildings.  A  few  ve/liges 
may  be  traced  of  the  wall  built  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians acrofs  the  Ifthmus  from  fea  to 
lea>  to  fecure  the  Peloponefiaa  peninfula 
from  the  incurfions  of  the  Athenians*  At- 
tempts to  unite  the  two  gulphs  by  cutting 
acrofs  the  Ifthmus,  were  fucceflively  m^de, 
without  efFed,  by  Demetrius^  Julius  C$- 
lar,  Caligula^  and  Neroj  and  afterwards 
by  Herodes  Atticus,  a  private  perfbn* 

Or  the  celebrated  Olympia,  now  called 
LonginicOj  hardly  any  veftige  now  re- 
mains; but  it  will  ever  be  held  in  veneration 
for  its  precious  a^ra  by  the  chronologer  and 
hiftorian.  Here  the  games  were  celebrated 
the  beginning  of  every  fifth  year  ;  a  period 
of  four-  years  complete  being  called  an 
Olympiads 

I  have  already  tnentioned  Mount  Athos, 
pow  commonly  called  Monto  Santo,  as  ly- 
ing in  a  peninfula  which  extends  into 
the  Egean  Sea.  It  is  indeed  a  chain  of 
mountains,  reaching  the  whole  length  or 
the  peninfula,  feven  Turkiih  miles  i^ 
length,  and  three  in  breadth  ;  but  what  i9 
properly  called  Athos  is  only  a  fingle  mouii- 
tain*     This  is  fo  lofty,  that  on  the  top,  as 

the 
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the  ancients  relate;  thfc  furi  rifirig  was  be- 
held fbut"  TiDurs  fobher  than  by  the  irih^- 
bitantiS  of  the  cbaft  ;  ahd  at  the  folftice,  its 
Ihadow  reached  into  the  agora  or  market- 
place of  Myryna^  a  town  iri  Lemnos^  which 
ifland  Was  diftant  eighty-feven  rnilfes  eaft- 
^vardi  There  are  twenty-two  cohvehts  On 
Mount  Athos^  befides  a  vaft  number  of 
tells  and  grottos,  with  the  habitations  of 
ho  lefs  thdn  fix  thoufand  mohks  dhd  her- 
mits ;  though  the  proper  hermits^  who  live 
in  grottosj  are  not  above  twenty*  The 
bthcr  monks  are  anchorites,  or  fuch  as  live 
in  cells.  Thofc  Greek  monks,  who  call 
themfelves  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Moun- 
tain^  are  by  na  means  flbthful  people  ;  for 
befides  their  daily  religious  aVocations, 
they  eultiyate  the  olive  and  viqeyards,  and 
are  like  wife  tradefmenj  as  carpenters,  ma- 
fons,  taylors,  &c.  it  is  obferved  that  thefe 
men  lead  ia  very  aufterelife^  They  feldom 
cat  animal  foodj  and  their  fafts  are  many 
and  feverci  This  coiirfe  of  temperance, 
^vith  the  Healthfulnefs  of  the  air,  render 
loitgeVity  {0  tomnion  in  this  part^  that 
ihany  of  tHetii  live'  above  a  hundred  years. 
The  iame  obfefvation  was  made  by  the  an- 

Z  cicnts : 
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cients :  for  Elian  informs^  us,  that  tli« 
mountain  in  general,  and  particularly  the 
fummit,  was  accounted  very  healthy,  and 
conducive  to  long  life  •  whence  the  in* 
habitants  were  called  Macrobii^  or  long- 
lived.  We  are  further  informed  by  Philo- 
ftratus,  in  the  Life  of  Apolloniius,  that 
numbers  of  philofophcrs  ufed  to  retire  to 
this  mountain,  for  the  better  contemplation 
of  the  heavens  and  of  nature  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  from  thofe  examples  the  monks 
were  induced  to  build  their  cells* 

Speaking  of  Mount  Athos,  I  am  remind- 
ed  to  make   fome  mention  of  the  animals 
moft  common  in  Greece  ;  and  have  learned 
^from  my  prefent  excurfioh, .  that  in   order 
to  know  the  antiquities  of  a  country,  we 
ought  to  have  a  competent  acquaintance 
with  its  natural  hiftory.     I   have  always  . 
been    fiirprifed    that    the    ancient   Greek 
fculptorsf    reprefented    the    God    Pan   as  | 
having  the  head  of  a  goat,  which,;  among  1 
us,  you   know,  is  an   animal  of  no  great 
coniideration. .   But   the   cafe  i^  otherwifc 
in  Greece.     There  1  found  that  goats  are 
the  mort  valuable  part   of  the  .^nimal  cre- 
ation to  the  inhabitants j  for  the  nutrition. 
•'     "•*  ^'        ''       ■       '      they 
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they  aflFord  both  of  milk  aiidflefli.  I  know 
hot  any  kirid  of  meat  niore  delicious  than  a 
Grecian  kid.  It  was  probably,  therefore, 
but  of  compliment  to  that  deity,  that  they 
diftinguifhed  him  With  fufch  acbrnvited  head, 
thbugh  to  us  the  reprefentation  appears 
whimfical  and  ludicrous.  I  imagine  that 
ibme  fimilar  reafon  induced  the  Egyptians 
to  reprefeht  their  god  Aiiubis  with  .the 
head  of  a  dog. 

The  black  cattle  in  Greece  are  of  a  large 
kind ;  and  Theflalian  horfes  are  excellent 
both  in  point  of  beauty  and  fervicei  Large 
eagles  abound  in  many  parts  of  Turkey, 
and  their  feathers  ai-c  held  in  great  efteem 
for  arrows  by  the  Turkifh  .archers.  Par- 
tridges are  very  plentiful,  as  w;ell  as  all 
other  kinds  of  fowls  and  quadrupeds: 
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'N  approaching  Conftantinople,  tbc 
capital  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  I  was  ftruci 
with  the  grandeur  of  its  fituation,  and  tbc 
magnificent  prpfpe6l  it  enjoys.  It  ftandson 
the  European  fide  of  the  Bofpborus,  and  was 
built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Byzan- 
tium, by  the  Roman  emperor  Coaftantine 
the  Great,  as  a  more  inviting  fituation  than 
Rome  for  the  feat  of  empire^  It  became 
afterwards  the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire; 
and  having  efcaped  the  d^ftru^Vi ve  rage  of 
the  barbarous  nations,  it  was  the  greateft, 
as  well  as  the  moft  beautiful  city  in  E^' 
tope,  and  tl>e  only  one,  during  the  Gothic 
agesy  in  which  there  remained  any  veftig^ 
of  civilisation  and  elegance.  While  it  r^" 
maincd  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Greek  em- 
perors^ it  was  the  only  mart  in  Europe  fof 
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the  commodities  of  the  Eaft  Indies;  and  it 
derived  great  advantages  from  its  being  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Crufadcrs.  Being  thea 
ill  the  meridian  of  its  glory,-  the  European 
writers,  in  thofe  ages,  fpeak  of  it  with 
aftonifhment ;  and  they  exprefs  the  fame 
opinion  of  its  comparative  grandeur,  as 
Xityrus  did  of  Rome. 

Verum  hac  tantum  alias  inter  caput  extulit  urbes 
Quantum  lentafolent  inter  viburtia  cuprejfi. 

Conftantinople  is   certainly  at  this  day 

one   of  the  fineft  cities  in  the  world  in  re- 

fped  of  its   fituation  and  porL     It  is  built 

in    a  triangular   form^  with   the  feraglio 

{landing  on  a  part  of  one  of  the  angles  ; 

whence  there  is  a  profpe6l  of  the  delightful 

coaft  of  Afia  Minor,  fuperior  to  any  thing  I 

have  ever  feen.     By  the  feraglio  I  do  not 

mean  the  apartments  allotted  to  the  Grand 

Seignior's  wives  and  concubines,  but  the 

whole  ^nclofure  of  the  Ottoman   palace, 

which  is  of  great  extent.     The  wall  which 

furrounds  the  Seraglio  is  thirty  feet  high, 

and  is  built   with  battlements  'and  towers, 

in  the  ancient  ftylc  of  fortifications.  There 

are  in  k  nine  gates,  but  only  two  of  them 

Z  3  jnagnift^ 
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mgignificcnt ;  and  from  oqe  of  thefe  thq 
Ottoman  court  takes  the  name  of  the  Porte ^ 
or  the  Sublime  Porte j  in  all  public  tranfac- 
tiqns  and  records. 

The  moft  regular  part  of  the  city  is  the 
Befoftin,  encloled  with  walls  and  gates, 
where  the  merchants  have  their  ifhops  ar- 
ranged in  beautiful  order.  In  apother  part 
of  the  city,  is  the  Hipppdrqme,  an  oblong 
fquare  of  four  hundred  paces  by  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  where  they  exercife  op  horfeback. 
On  the  opppfite  fide  of  the  Porte  are  four 
towns,  viz.  Pera,  Galata,  Pacha,  and  Top- 
hana,  which  are  all  confidered  as  a  part  of 
the  fuburbs.  Pera  is  the  refidence  of  the 
foreign  ambalTadors,  and  all  the  Franks  or 
ftrapgers  ;  for  none  of  thefe  are  permitted 
to  live  in  the  city.  But  no  ftrangfer  can  re- 
gret this  reftaint,  as  Pera  is  fo  much  better 
aired  than  the  city,  where  the  ftreets  arc 
generally  narrow.  Galata  is  alfo  moftly  in- 
habit'qd  by  Franks  or  Jews.    " 

In  the  markets  for  liye  cattle,  flaves  of 
all  ages  aud  both  fexes  are  publicly  fold, 
who  are  generally  Chriftians  of  the  Greek 
church.  ,  Amongft  the  moft  beautiful  girls 
thus  expofed,  the  Turks  frequently  recruit 

their 
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their  harams,  employing  old  women  to  ex- 
amine, whether  thofe  they  are  inclined  to 
purchafe  retain  their  virginity. 

Conftantinople  abounds  with  antiqui- 
ties ;  among  which  is  the  tonlb  of  Conftanr 
tine  the  Great,  ftill  entire.  The  mofque 
of  St.  Sophia,  once  a  Chriftian  church,  is 
thought  in  fome  refpefts  to  exceed  in  gran- 
deur of  architefture  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 

'  By  the  moft  moderate  computation,  Con- 
ftantinople is  fuppofed  to  contain  about  fix 
hundred  thoufand  inhabitants,  of  whoin 
nearly  three  fourths  are  faid  to  be  Greeks 
and  Armenians,  and  the  reft  are  Jews  and 
Turks.  This  city  is  much  cxpofed  to  fires, 
which  often  caufe  great  devaftation.  One 
great  caufe  of  this  calamity  is  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  the  ftreets,  with  the  ftru6lure  like- 
wife  of  the  houfes,  which  are  generally 
built  of  wood.  But  it  is  fufpeded  that  thefe 
fires  are  fometimes  wilfully  occafioned  by 
the  Janizaries,  who  embrace  the  opportu- 
nity of  committing  depredations  on  the  un- 
fortunate fufFerers.  ^ 

Oppofite  to  the  Seraglio,  oh  the  Afiaa 
fide,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  diftan^: 
acrofs   the  water,    is  Scutari,    where   the 

Grand 
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Grand    Seignioi:    has  a    pleafare  -  houfei 
adorned  with  a  royal  mpfqu^. 

The  fecpnd  city  of  the  Turkill^  empire 
in  Eurppe,  is  ijtuated  in  a  fine  plain  on  the 
river  Mariza,  abouf  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  north-weft  of  Conftantinople.  The 
ancient  name  of  this  city  was  Qreftes  ;  but 
being  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  the  emperof  Adriaa,  from  whom 
it  h^s  iince  l)c.en  deiiominated.  It  is  about 
eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains 
feveral  grand  mofques.  The  pleafeotnefs 
of  the  place  opcafions  it  to  he  often  yifited 
by  the  grand  Seignior,  who  has  here  a  Se- 
raglip  equal  in  beauty,  though  not  in  ex- 
tent, to  that  of  Conftantinoplc.  This  city 
was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1362,  and  be- 
came the  fe^t  of  their  empire,  before  they 
made  a  conqyeft  of  Cpnftantinople. 

IpL  their  buildings  the  modern  Greeks  ob- 
fervf  the  fame  'difpofition  as  the  -ancients. 
The  men  ^n4  wonien  have  feparate  apart- 
ments, called  Andrpnitis,  and  Gynaeconi- 
tis  ;  of  which  the  latter,  for  the  fecurity  of 
their  wiyes^,  is  always  in  the  interior  part 
of  the  building.  Th^re  are  no  chim^ies  ii) 
the  Greek  houfes.  A  brafier  is  placed  in 
.    '     ^       '  the 
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the  middle  of  the  room,  that  thofe  who  arc 
not  fufficiently  warmed  at  a  diftance,  may 
more  conveniently  draw  near  it ;  and  this 
utenfil,  as  in  ancient  times,  is  placed  upo4 
a  tripod. 

To  defend  the  face  from  the  heat  and 
fmoke  of  the  brafier,  it  is  covered  with  a 
tendour,  or  fquare  table  ;  over  which  is  a 
carpet,  with  a  cloth  of  lilk,  more  or  lefs 
magnificent,  RouikI  this  apparatus,  fofas  oi; 
cu(hions  are  placed,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  company.  The  tendour  is  ufed  ^ 
chiefly  by  the  ladies,  while  engaged  at  their 
embroidery,  an  employment  which  occu- 
pies the  greater  part  of  every  day  during  the 
winter  ;  the  remainder  being  fpeqt  in  re- 
ceiving the  vifits  af  their  friends. 

The  Greek  ladiep,  conformably  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  ancients,  prefpnt  their  hand 
to  be  kiffed  by  their  daughters,  their  flaves^ 
and  other  perfons  who  are  their  inferiors. 
The  nianner  in  which  the  girls  falute  tho^ 
of  their  own  fex  and  rank,  is  kiffittg  the 
eyes,  while  they  mutually  take  hold  of  each 
other's  ears.  This  cufftdm,'  as  wc  find  from, 
Theocritus,  is  likewife  very  ancient.^ 

The 
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The  Greeks  have  an  enthufiaftic  paffion 
for  black  eyes  ;  and  the  women  ftill  conti- 
nue the  cuftom  of  painting  the  eye-brows, 
and  the  hairs  of  the  eye-lids,  of  a  black  co- 
lour, which  they  perform  by  means  of  a 
preparation  of  antimony  and  gall-nut. 

At  the  marriages  of  the  modern  Greeks 
an  epithalamium  is  ftill  performed,  and  the 
celebrated  torch  of    Hymen  continues  to 
bla^se  in  the  proeeffion  to  the  nuptial  bed, 
near  which  it  is  afterwards  placed,  where 
it  burns  till  the  whole  is  confumed.     If  by 
any  accident  it  fliould  be  extinguiihed,  the 
mi>ft  ominous  prefages    would  be  drawn; 
.on   which  account  it  is  watched  with  as 
much  care  as  the  facred  fire  formerly  by  the 
Veftals.     Various  other  ceremonies  attend- 
ing the  marriages  of  the   ancient  Greeks 
are  likewife  ftill  pra£lifed.     One  cuftom,  I 
however,  is  peculiar  to  the  moderns,  which 
is,  that  by  their  religion  they  are  enjoined 
continence  the  firft  night  of  marriag-e.  This 
injuudion  was  formerly  eftabliihed  in  foine  | 
other  countries  of  Europe,  and  was  intro- 
duced, at  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  in 
the  year  398.  As  the  priefts  had  the  power 

of 
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of  difpenfation,  the  cuftom  was  probably  thq 
fource  of  great  emolument  to  that  order. 

Being  now  upon  the  point  of  leaving  the 
continent  pf  Turkey  in  Europe,  1  fhall  pre- 
fent  you  with  a  few  ftanzas,  written  in 
my  paffage  through  that  celebrated  coun- 
try, which  I  could  not  quit  without  offer- 
ing fome  facrifice,  ho^yeVer  inconliderable, 
to  the  mufes.  From  the  fcene  where  this 
fmall  piece  of  poetry  was  compofed,  I  (hall 
give  it  the.ijame  of  a  Grecian  Ode. 

Firft  Orpheus  rofe,  a  mighty  bard, 
Whofe  genius  got  the  high  reward. 

To  found  the  vocal  (hell : 
With  which,  'tis  wond'rous  to  declare. 
He  trees  and  ftones  made  dance  in  air, 

And  charm'd  the  powers  of  hell  ! 

But  this  ftrange  tale,  however  fam'd. 
Means  only  that  he  mankind  tam'd. 

By  reafon,  not  by  rhymes ; 
'Twas  fure  a  work  not  for  a  drone, 
O !  would  to  heav'n  the  art  were  known, 

In  thefe  diftradted  times. 

Next  rofe  a  bard  in  feme  fupreme, 
Still  gods  and  heroes  were  his  theme, 
On  harp  divinely  ftrung: 

Of 
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CWF  battles  fierce^  adventures  rare. 
And  incidents  without  compare. 
In  ftrains  fublime  he  fung. 

To  hini>  by  fate,  the  boon  was  giv'n. 
To  mix  with  all  the  gods  in  heaVn, 

When  round  the  neftarflow'd; 
And  thence,  with  more  than  mortal  pow'r, 
When  wrapt  in  the  exftatic  hour. 

His  ardent  fa^ncy  glow*d. 

From  fweet  Ionia  then  there  came 
^  A  fage,  whom  verfe  can  hardly  name. 

But  to  the  mufes  knpwn : 
O'er  fea  and  land,  he  hi'd  to  gain> 
On  the  Olympic  crowded  plain, 

Hiftorical  renown. 

Simple  and  pleafing  was  his  ftyle, 
JJor  rude,  nor  polifh'd  with  the  file 

That  owns  the  critic's  laws  : 
Wide  o*er  the  world  his  eyes  he  caft. 
And  various  deeds  through  ages  paft,     - 

From  va^ue  tradition  draws. 

Now  Eloquence,  whom  all  the  Nine, 
With  ev*ry  mental  pow*r  combine. 

To  fiwm  to  high  renown; 
Rais'd  her  f^m'd  voice  amidft  the  crowd^^ 
Applauding  Athens  eccho'd  loud. 

And  gave  the  laurel  crown. 

Agun 


i^m  the  heavenly  Nin^  w£^e  i 
ApoUo  tunes  die  golden  lyre. 

To  gain  eternal  pfwfe  5 
Then  Sappho  foft,  Alcs&us  ftroog,  ~ 
And.  Pindar  rapid,  pour'd  along 

Their  rich  imrnortal  lays. 

Anacreon  too^  a  jovial  wight, 
Hannonious  veifes  would  endite> 

When  Bacchus*  raptures  fir'd  ; 
Of  love  and  wine  he  conftant  iung,, 
On  wine  and  love  the  changes  rung. 

And  by  the  grape  expir'd. 

*Twas  then  the  mufe  firft  trod  the  ftag^ 
With  comic  pow'r,  and  tragic  n^e. 

That  knew  alike  no  bound  : 
To  charm  the  heart  with  keen  delight^ 
Or  tears  of  tranfport  to  excite. 

By  fympathetic  wound* 

One,  wifdom  gaily  to  impart, 
Pourtray*d  with  dext'rous  ftrokes  of  af t^ 

The  follies  of  mankind  : 
Hie  other,  deep  in  paflion  ikitt'd, 
With  terrw  rouzi'd,  with  pity  4Jirill*d, 

And  humanized  the  mind. 

While  Gfenius  thus  dif^lay'd  her  pow'^ris,- 
In  all  that  charms  the  lingering  hours. 
With  pkafures  high  refin'd  ^ 
'  Bright 
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Bright  realbo^  with  cdeftiai  iay^$ 
Quick  darted  in  efiulg^nt  day. 
On  the  benighted  mind. 

Then  rofetli'  illuflrious  moral  Sage 
Whofe  name's  rcver'd  through  ev'iy  agp; 

To  whom  the  thaige  was  ^v*n. 
By  force  of  truth  and  converfe  g^y^ 
To  teach  mankind  the  arduous  way 

To  virtue  and  to  heav'n. 

Then;  tck>,  the  fplendid  arts  arofe. 
The  marble  breithes,  the  canvafe  glows^ 

With  miriiic  Kfe  infpirM  : 
tJphcaves  the  Colurtin'd  pile  fublimei 
Deflin'd  to  triumph  oter  time,. 

By  all  the  world  admir'd. 

Such  wferi  the  arts,  and  heay'rily  ftrains; 
Which  fpread  o'er  Greece's  hills  and  plains; 

In  thofe  tranfcendant  days. 
When  all  Cajfhlia>  fluices  flow'd. 
And  all  the  fire  of  fancy  glow'd. 

With  ardor  for  the  bays. 

With  trees  aiid  men,  in  Homef's  pdg/f; 
Leaves  ftill  to  leaves,  and  age  to  age. 

Succeed  in  endlefs  ftofe : 
'Tis  nature's  impulfe  o'er  this  ball ; 
But  oh  !  when  arts  and  empires  fall^ 

They  i^U  to  rife  no  more. 

LETTER 
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Tojur  through  the  iilands  belonging 
to  Turkey  iii  Europe,  i§  ohe  of  the  moft 
pleafant  excurfions  which  a  claffical  traVeU 
ler  can  make  5  and  as  you  are  convcrfant 
with  ahtient  hiftdry,  of  which  they  form 
a  diftinguiflicd  part,  my  prefent  letter  fhall 
be  devoted  to  a  brief  account  of  their  pre* 
fent  ftatCi  * 

Negropont,  the  ancient  £ubc)ea,  lies  on 
the  eaftern  coaft  of  Achaia,  or  Livadia,  and 
is  ninety  miles  long,  by  twei)ty-f^vc  ia 
breadths  Here  the  Turkifh  gallies  genc^ 
rally  lie. 

The  ilioft  remarkable  circumftance  re- 
fpeding  this  ifland  is  the  tides  of  the  Euri* 
pus^  which  have  baffled  the  inveftigation  of 
all  natural  enquirers,  from  Ariftotle  to  the 
prefent  time.     Thofe  tides  are  regular  from 

the 
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the  laft  three  days  of  the  old  moon  to  the 
eighth  of  the  new.  The  ninth  they  be- 
come irregular,  and  continue  fo  to  the  thir- 
teenth inclylively.  The  fourteenth  they 
again  becon>e  regular,  and  oblerve  ftated 
periods  till  the  one  and  twentieth  exclu- 
fively,  when  they  return  to  a  variable 
eourie^  in  which  they  continue  until  the 
twenty-feventh  day.  When  they  are  irre- 
gular, they  flbw  twelve,  thirteen,  or  four- 
leen  timicsj  and  ebb  as  often  in  twenty-four 
or  twenty-five  hours }  at  which  times  the 
the  water  is  i^Kmt  half  an  hour  rifing,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  felling.  But 
tirhen  the  tides  are  regular^  they  oblerve 
the  &me  rule  as  the  tides  in  the  ocean. 
In  the  Euripug^  however^  the  tide  never 
riies  above  a  foot,  or  little  raore^  The 
iiland  klelf  is  very  fertile,  producing  Gorn^ 
wiixe,  fruity  and  dattlc  in  great  abundance, 
fo  that  all  kinds  of  proviiions  ar^  extremely 
cheap. 

Lemnos^  or  Itaitci>elia,  lias  m  <hc  north- 
ern part. of  the  Egean  fea,  or  Archipelago, 
and  is  almofift  a  (quare  of  twenty- five  miles 
«ftch  fide.  It  iikewife  produces  corn  ani 
and  wine^   hait  its  principal    riches  arife 

from 
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from  its  mineral  earth,  called  Terra  Lem- 
nia^  or  Sigillata^  much  ufed  in  medicine. 
It  receives  the  latter  appellation  from  being 
fealed  up  hy  the  Turks,  who  draw  from  it 
a  cohfiderable  revenue. 

Tonedos  is  fituated  oppofitc  to  Old  Troy^ 
and  is.  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  the  place  to 
which  the  Greeks  retired^  and  left  the  Tro- 
jans in  a  fatal  feciirity.  If  we  give  credit 
to  his  authority,  it  was  formerly  an  opu- 
lent placek 

Eft  in  conffieSlu  TenedoSjy  kotijima  famd 

Infuluy  dives  opum^  Priami  dum  regna  manebant : 

Nunc  tantumJinuSy  i^.Jiatio  mala  fide  carinis. 

'  Sciro,  formerly  Skyros,  is  fituated  about 
twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Negropont,  and 
is  eighty  miles  in  circumference*  The  foil 
near  the  coaft  is  very  fertile,  but  further  up, 
the  country  is  rocky  and  barren,  yielding 
only  pafturage  for  goats.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  computed  at  one  hundred 
thoufand,  four- fifths  of  whom  arc  GreekSj, 
and  the  reft  Jews,  Turks,  aiid  Catholics. 
Their  wealth  confifts  in  milk,  butter,  wine, 
and  filk,  of  which  they  make  annually  to 

A  a  the 
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the     amount    of      a     hundred     thoufanci 
crowns. 

The  maftich'  in  this  ifland  being  reckoned 
the  beft  in  the  world,  is  entirely  appropri- 
ated to  the  ufe  of  the  Grand  Seignior^s  Se- 
raglio, where  the  ladies  chew  it,  in  order 
to  whiten  their  teeth,  and  render  thei: 
breath  more  fweet. 

Partridges  are  here  in  great  nunibers ; 
fo  tame,  that  they  feed  all  day  in  the 
fields  like  poultry,  and  at  night  return  to 
the  farmer's  houfe  on  the  call  of  a  whiflle. 

1  his  ifland  was  the  country  of  king  Ly- 
comedes,  where  Achilles,  in  the  habit  of 
a  girl,  was  educated,  and  lay  concealed,  to 
prevent  his  going  to  the  fiege  of  Troy.  It 
was  alfo  famous  for  the  exile  of  Thefeus, 
king  of  Athens.  Pallas,  who  was  protec- 
trefs  of  this  ifland,  had  a  temple  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  of  which  fome  columns  yet  Remain- 
ing are  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  part. 

Lefl^os,  or  Mytekne  is  about  fixty  miles 
•long,  and  twenty-five  broad,  and  contains 
upwards  of  a  hundred  villages;  one  of 
which,  Eriflb,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Eriffus 
of  the  ancients.  I  furveyed  this  beautiful 
ifland  with  particular  pleafure*  It  is  fa- 
mous 
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mous  fot  the  ntimber  of  philofophers  and 
f)oetS  which  It  has  produced.  Among  the 
inoft  celebrated  of  the  natives,  were  Pit* 
tacus,  one  of  the  wife  men  ;  Sappho,  the 
poetrefs;  and  Aridn,  who  is  faid  to  have 
charmed  the  dolphin  with  his  mufic.  Epi- 
curus and  Ariftotle  read  leftilres  here.  It 
produces  corn,  figs,  oil,  and  wine  ;  the  laft 
of  which  was  much  admired  by  Ariftotle^ 
Horace,  and  Strabo* 

Engina,  or  Engia,  is  fituated  in.  the 
Gulph  of  Engia,  to  which  it  gives  name, 
between  Achaia  and  the  Morea.  It  is  a 
fruitful  country,  about  thirty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  abounds  with  partfidges  to 
that  degree,  that  the  people  are  fummoned 
annually  to  deftroy  their  eggs,  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  their  corn* 

On  thei  fummit  of  the  mountain' Panhel- 
lenius  are  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  tern-  . 
pie,  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  and  vifited  from 
all  parts  of  Greece*  It  was  of  the  Doric 
order.  Twenty-one  of  the  exterior  co- 
lumns are  yet  {landing,  with  two  in  the 
front  of  the  Pronaos,  and  of  the  Proticum, 
and  likewife  five  of  thofe  which  formed  thc^ 
ranges  within  the  cell.  The  fituatioii  of 
Az2  this 
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this  ruin  on  a  lonely  mountain,  at  a  diftance 
from  the  fea,  has  preferved  it  from  total 
demolition  amidft  all  the  changes  and  acci- 
dents of  numerous  centuries  ;  and  it  has  a 
claim  to  be  confidered  as  the  moft  ancient 
monument  of  the  heroic  ages. 

This  ifland  was  the  kingdom  of-  .^Eacus, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  called  myrmi- 
dones,  or  a  nation  of  ants,  from  their  great 
application  to  agriculture.  It  formerly  vied 
with  Athens  for  naval  power,  and  at  the 
fea- fight  of  Salamis  difputed  the  palm  of 
vidory  with  that  republic.  This  rivalfliip 
induced  the  Athenians  to  an  a£t,  that  was 
reproachful  to  the  humanity  of  a  people  fo 
much  civilized.  They  'paffed  a.  decree  t^ 
cut  off  the  thumbs  of  all  fuch  of  the  -^ginc- 
tae  as  were  fit  for  fea-fervice- 

Porus,  another  ifland  in  the  Gulph  of 
Engia,  is  eighteen  miles  in  circumference, 
and  remarkable  only  for  the  banifhmentof 
Demofthenes,  who  here  poifoned  himfelf, 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  Antipater. 

Coluri,  the  ancient  Salamis,  is  (ituated 
in  the  fame  bay,  feven  miles  fouth  of 
Athens,  and  feparated  from  the  Continent 
by  a  ftrait  about  a  mile  m  breadth. '    This 

little 
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little  ifland,  not  above  ten  miles  long,  and 
five  or  fix  broad,  was  the  kingdom  of  Ajax, 
the  fpn  of  Telamon,  fo  famous  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  alfo  the 
country  of  Solon,  the  celebrated  law-giver 
of  Athens. 

Scio,  or  Chios^  lies  eighty  miles  weft  of 
Smyrna,  and  is  about  a  hundred  miles  in 
circumference.     This  ifland,  though  rocky 
and  mountainous,  produces   oil  and  excel- 
.  lent  wine,  but  no  corn',  and  is  fuppofed  to 
contain  upwards  of  a  hundred  thouland  in- 
habitants ;  of  whom  only   about  ten  thou-  . 
""iand  arc  Turks,  the  reft  being  Greeks,  who 
have  here   a    great   number  of  churches. 
The   women   in  this,  and   almoft  all  the 
other  Greek  iflands,  have  in   all  ages  been 
celebrated  for  their  beauty  ;  and  their  per- 
fons  have  been  the  moft  perfeft  models   of 
fymmetry  to  painters  and  ftatuaries.  Thofe 
are  ftill    the  moft  ftriking  ornaments    of 
Chios.     They  commonly  fit  at  their  doors 
and  windows,   twifting  cotton    or  filk,  or 
employed  in  fpinning  and  nefedlework  ;  and 
they  are  not  backward  in  accofting  ftran-r 
gets  with  familiarity.     They  bade  us  wel- 
come as  we  paffed.     On  Sundays  and  Holi- 
A  a  3  days 
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days  the  ftreets  are  filled  with  them  in 
groups.  They  wear  (hort  petticoats^  reach- 
ing only  to  their  knees,  with  white  filk  or 
cotton  hofe.  Their  bead-drefs,  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  ifland,  is  a  kind  of  turban, 
made  of  linen,  extreniely  thin  and  white. 
Their  flippers  are  chiefly  yellow,  with  a 
knot  of  red  fringe  at  the  heel.  Some  wear 
them  faii:ened  with  a  thong.  Their  jgar- 
ments  of  filk  are  of  various  colours  ;  and 
their  whole  appearance  was  fo  fantaftic  and 
lively,  as  to  afford  us  much  entertainment. 

The  Turks  inhabit  a  feparate  quarter, 
and  their  women  are  concealed.  Among 
the  poets  faid  to  be  bom  in  this  ifland,  the 
inhabitants  reckon  Homer,  and  fhew  a  little 
fquare  houfe,  which  they  call  Homer's 
fchool. . 

Samos  lies  oppofite  to  Ephcfus,  on  the 
coafl:  of  Afia  Minor,  about  feven  miles  from 
the  Continent.  It  is  thirty  miles  long,  and 
fifteen  broad?  Befides  wine,  which  is  in 
high  requeft,  it  produces  qil,  pqnriegra- 
nates,  and  fill?.  It  was  the  native  country 
pf  Juno,  Samia  the  Sybil,  and  Pythagoras, 
The  ruins  of  Juno's  ternple,  and  of  the  an- 
cient 
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cicnt  city  of  Samos,  are  the  fineft  remains 
of  antiquity  in  the  Levant. 

South- weft  of  Samos  lies  Patmos,  one  of 
the  frhalleft  of  the  iflands  in  the  Archipe- 
lago, and  extremely  barren.  It  has,  how- 
ever, a  commodious  harbour.  To  this 
place  St.  John  the  Evangelift  wasbanifhcd; 
and  the  monks  who  are  upoa  the  ifland 
ftiew  a  cave  where  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
written  the^  Apocalypfe. 

The  Cyclades  iflands  lie  in  a  clufter 
round  Delos,  the  chief  of  them,  which  is 
{ituated  about  midway  between  the  Conti- 
nents of  Europe  and  Afia.  Delos  is  not 
more  than  fix  miles  in  circumference,  but 
is  one  of  the  moft' celebrated  of  the  Grecian 
iflands,  as  being  the  native  fpot  of  Apollo 
and  Diana.  Notwithftaftdiiig  its  ancient 
glory,  however,  it  is  now  almoft  deftitute 
of  inhabitants  ;  and  we  meet  with  no  vef- 
tige  of  the  temples  of  either  of  thofe  deities. 

Paros  is  one  of  the  Cyclades.  Like  mofl:^ 
of  the  Greek  iflands,  it  contains  magnifi* 
cent  ruins  of  antiquity  ;  but  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  and  whitenefs  of  its 
marble,  as  well  as  for  being  the  birth-place 
of  the  famous  ftatuaries,  Phidias  and  Prax- 
iteles. 
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iteles.  From  this  ifland  were  brought  the 
Arundelian  marbles,  or  Parian  Chronicle, 
which  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  oii 
England. 

Cerigo,  or  Cytherea,  lies  near  the  Mo- 
rea,  on  the  eaft,  and  is  between  forty  and 
fifty  miles  in  circumference,  but  rocky  and 
mountainous.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
being  the  favorite  refidence  of  Venus,  and 
the  native  country  of  Helen,  who  gave  rife 
to  the  war  of  Troy. 

Santorin,  formerly  called  Califta,  and 
afterwards  Thera,  is  one  of  the  moft  (buth- 
erly  iflands  in  the  Archipelago.  Though 
feemingly  covered  with  pumice  ftones,  yet 
by  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
about  ten  thoufand,  it  produces  barley  and 
wine,  with  fome  wheat.  Near  this  ifland 
another  of  the  fame  name,  rofe  fronci  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  in  1707.  At  the  time  of 
its  afeent  there  was  an  earthquake,  attended 
with  the  moft  dreadful  lightning  and  thun- 
der, and  ebullitions  of  the  fea  for  fcveral 
days.  When  it  arofe,  it  was  a  mere  vol- 
/cano,  but  the  burning  foon  ceafed.  It  is 
elevated  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
fea,  and  at  the  time  of  its   emerging,  was 
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about   five  miles  in  circumference,  but  it 
has  lince  increafcd.     Several  other  iflands 
in  the   Archipelago  appear  to  have  had  the 
like  origin  ;  but  the  fea  in  their  neighbour- 
hood is  fo  deep  as  not  to  be  fathomed. 
•  The  famous  ifland  of  Rhodes  lies   about 
feven   leagues  fouth-weft   of  the  coaft  of 
Afia  Minor,  being  about  fixty  miles   long, 
and    twenty-five     broad.     This    ifland    is 
healthful  and  pleafant,   and  abounds  with 
wine  and  fruit,  but  the  inhabitants  import 
their   corn  from    the    neighbouring  coun- 
tries.    The  chief  town,  which   bears  the 
fame  name,  ftands  on   the   fide  of  a  hill 
fronting  the  fea,  and  is  three  miles  in  cir- 
acumference,     interlperfed    with     gardens, 
minurets,    churches,     a!nd    towers.      The 
harbour  is  the  Grand  Seignior's   principal 
arfenai  for  Ihipping,  and  the  place  is   ef- 
teemed  among  the  ftrongeft   fortreffes  be- 
*  longing  to  the  Turks.     At   the   mouth  of 
the   harbour   of  Rhodes,  which  was  fifty 
fathoms  wide,  anciently  flood  the  Coloffus 
of  brafs,  which  was  defervedly  accounted 
one  of  the  wonders  of  f  he  world.     One  foot 
being  placed  oh  each  fide  of  the   harbour, 
fliips  paffed  between  its  legs  ;  and  it  held 

in 
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in  one  hand  a  light-houfe  for^'the  direflioix 
of  mariners.  The  face  of  the  Coluflus  re- 
prefented  the  fun,  to  whom  this  image  was 
dedicated;  and  its  height  was  about  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  feet.  The  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  after  lofmg  Palef- 
tine,  took  this  ifland  from  the  Turks  in 
1308  ;  but  lofing  it  in  1522,  after  a  brave 
refinance,  they  retired  to  Malta. 

•Candia,  the  ancient  Crete,  lies  almoft 
equally  diftant  from  Europe,  "x^fia,  and 
Africa.  It  is  about  two  hundred  miles 
long,  and  fixty  broad.  This  ifland  was  an- 
ciently renowned  for  its  hundred  cities,  for 
its  being  the'  birth-place  of  Jupiter,  and 
the  feat  of  legiflature  to  all  Greece ;  but  the 
jurifdiftion  of  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus 
has  long  fince  ceafed.  About  the  middle 
of  the  ifland  flands^the  famous  Mount  Ida, 
which  is  no  better  than  a  barren  rock  ;  and 
nothing  but  the  luxuriant  imagination  of  Ho- 
mer ever  covered  it  with  flowers.  Lethe,  the 
river  of  oblivion,  is  a  torpid  fl:ream.  Some 
of  the  vallies,  however,  produce  wine, 
fruits,  and  corn,  all  of  them  e:)CceUent  in 
their  kinds, 

Cyprus 
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Cyprus  lies  in  the  Levant,  about  feven 
leagues^^  from  the  coaft  of  Syria  and  Palef- 
tine.    It  is  a  hundred  aud  fifty  miles  long^ 
and   feventy  broad.     Here   is  one  of  thofe 
mountains  called  Olympus,  but  no   fprings 
or  rivers  except  what  the  rains   produce; 
and  there  was  fuch  a  deficiency  of  this  re- 
fource,  during  thirty  years,  in  the  reign  of 
Conftantine  the  Great,  that  the  inhabitants 
were  obliged  to  abandon  the  ifland  for  fome 
time.     Its  natural  produce,  however,  is  {o 
rich,  that  many  European  nations  have  con- 
fuls  ,and  faftors  refiding  upon  it.     It  affords 
great  plenty  of  grapes,  which  yield  excellent 
wine. .  Cotton  alfo,  of  a  very  fine  quality, 
is  here  cultivated,  befides  oil,  filk,  and  tur- 
pentine,   The  capital  is  Nicofia,  which  liea 
in  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  and  is  the   fee 
of   a  Greek  archbifhop.     Its   ancient  ca- 
pital was  Famagufta,  which  has  a  good  har- 
.  hour.      This  ifland  was  formerly  famous 
for  the  worfliip  of  Venus,  the  Cyprian god- 
defs  ;  and  its  female  inhabitants  feem  not 
to  have  degenerated  from  their  anceftors 
as  devotees   to   Venus.     Paphos,  that  an- 
cient feat  of  pleafure  and  corruption,  is  one 
pf  the  divifiQn$  of  the  ifland;  and  in  it  arc 
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It  was  in  Afia  that  the  all-wife  Creator 
planted  the  garden  of  Eden,  in  which  he 
formed  the  parents  of  the  human  race.  Afia 
became  again  the  nurfery  of  the  world  after 
the  deluge,  when  the  defcendants  of  Noah 
difperfed  their  various  colonies  into  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  globe*  It  was  in  Afia 
that  God  placed  his  once  favourite  people, 
the  Hebrews,  whom  he  enlightened  by 're- 
velations delivered  by  the  prophets,  and  to 
whom  he  gave  the  oracles  of  truth.  It  Was 
here  that  the  great  merciful  work  of  our 
redemption  was  accomplifhed  by  his  divine 
Son  ;  and  it  was  thence  that  the  light  of  his 
glorious  gofpel  was  carried  with  amazing 
rapidity  into  all  the  known  nations  by  his 
difciples  and  followers.  Here  the  firft 
Chriftian  churches  were  founded,  and  the 
Chrjftian  faith  miraculoufly  propagated  and 
cheriflied,  even  with  the  blood  of  innu- 
merable martyrs.  It  was  in  Afia  that  the 
firft  edifices  were  reared,  and  the  firft  em- 
pires founded,  while  the  other  parts  of  the 
world  were  inhabited  only  by  wild  animals. 

On  all  thefe  accounts,  this  quarter'  claims 
a  fuperiority  ;  though  it  muft  be  owned 
that  a  great  change  has  happened  in  that 

part 
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part   of  it  called  Turkey,  which  has  loft 
much  of  its  ancient  fplendor,  and  from  the 
moft  populous  and  beft   cultivated  fpot  in 
Afiaj  is  become  a  wild  and  uncuhivated* 
defert.     The  other  parts   of  Afia  continue 
much  in  their  former  condition,    the  foil 
being  as  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  as  moft 
of  the  inhabitants  for  their  indolence,  effe- 
minacy, and  luxury.     This  effeminacy  ap7 
pears  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  warmth  of 
of  the  climate,   though  in  fome  meafure 
heightened  by  cuftom  and  education ;  and 
the  feveral  degrees  of  it  are  more  or  lefs 
evident,  as  the  nations  happen  to  be  feated 
nearer  to,  or  farther  from  the  north.     We 
find  that  the  Tartars,  who  live  nearly  in  the 
fame  latitudes  with  lis,  are  as  brave,  hardy, 
and  vigorous,    as   any    European    nation. 
What  is  wanting  ill  the  ftrength  of  perfonal 
conftitution  among  the   Chinefe,  Moguls, 
Indians,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  mofl 
fouthern  regions,    is   in  a    great  meafure 
compenfated  by  the  vivacity  of  their  minds, 
and  ingenuity  ip  various  kinds  of  workman- 
Ihip,    which  our  moft    fkilful   mechanics 
have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  imitate. 

This 
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Thi^vaft  extent  of  territory  was  fuccef^ 
fively  governed  in  paft  times,  by  the  Afly- 
rians,    the  Medes,    the  Perfians,  and   the 
•  Greeks  ;  but  the  immenfe  regions  of  India 
and  China  were  little  known  to  Alexander 
or  the  couquerors  of   the  ancient   world. 
Upon  the  decline  of  thofe  empires,   great 
part  of  Afia  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  arms ; 
and  afterwards,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  fuc- 
ceffors  of  Mahomet,  or,  as  they  are  ufually 
called  Saracens,  foynded  in  Afia,  in  Africa, 
and  Europe,  a  more  extenfive  empire  than 
that  of  Cyrus,  AJexander,  or  even  thq  Ro* 
man  when  in  the  height  of  its  power  and 
fplendor.     The  Saracen  greatnefs  ended  at 
the  death  of  Tamerlane  ;  when  the  Xurks, 
vidorious  on  every  fide,   took  pofTeflion  of 
the  middle  regions  of  Afia,  which  they  fli]l 
enjoy. 

Befides  the  countries  poffefled  by  the 
Turks  and  Ruflians,  Afia  contains  at  pre- 
fent  three  large  empires,  the  Chinefe,  the 
Mogul,  and  the  Perfian,  upon  which  the 
lefs  extenfive  kingdoms  and  fovereignties 
of  Afia  generally  depend. 

The  prevailing  government  in  this  quar- 
ter  of  the   world  is  abfolute    monarchy- 

If 
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If  any  of  tiaeixi  can  be  faid  to  enjoy  fome 
fKare  of  liberty,  it  is  the  wanderitig  tribes'^ 
fuch  as  the  Tartars  arid  Ardbfe. 

Turkey,  Arabia,  Perfia,  part  of  Tartary; 
and  part  of  India,  profefs  Mahometanifni* 
In  the  other  parts  of  Tartary,  India,  China, 
japan,  arid  the  Afiatic  iflands,  they  are  ge- 
nerally heatheris  ind  idolaters.  Jews  arie 
to  be  found  every  where  in  Afia. 

Natolia,  or  Alia  Minor,  comprehending 
various  provinces  celebrated  in  Greek  and 
Romih  hiftory,  is  one  of  the  moft  defirablb 
countries  in  the  world,  for  the  purity  of 
its  air,  the  riaturil  fertility  of  the  foil,  and 
the  beautiful  jprofpe£ts  it  affords  ;  but  with 
all  thefe  advantages,  it  is  now,  through  the 
Turkiih  indolenfce  and  tyrarlny,  either  for- 
fakeri,  or  become  a  theatre  of  ruins.  Thb 
iites  of  the  ancient  cities  Arc  ftill  diffcernible. 
Towards  tlie  libtthern  extremity  ftbod  thb 
celebrated  city  of  Troy,  immortalized  in 
ithe  poems  of  Horner  and  Virgil. 

The  riiiris  of  the  iancieilt  Ilium  were 
fought  for  in  vaiii  iii  the  tifaie  of  JuliuS  Csefah 


totateguntur 
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Of  the  Troja.Nova,  which  is  fuppofed 

tb  have  been  built  by  Alexander  the  Gr*eat, 

B  b  or 
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or  at  leaft  much  enlarged  by  Kim  and  Lyfi- 
machus,  there  are  ftill  fome  noble  renciams; 
but  the  ingenious  Mr.  Wood  ftrongly  con- 
tends, that  this  place  muft  be  at  a  confider- 
able  diftance  from  the  famous  Ilium.    This 
opinion  he  founds  upon  an  examination  of 
the  prefent  ftate   of  the   Troad,  compared 
with  the  topographical  fcenes,  and  fonae  of 
the   incidents  in  the   Iliad.      The  prefent 
Troy,  he   obferves,  ftands  upon  the   {ea  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  Troy  of  Homer ;  for  that 
was  higher   up,    and  looked  towards  the 
Hellefpont,  not  towards  the  ^gean*     He 
is  certain  that  the  Scamander  is  confidera- 
bly  changed  from  what  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Homer.     The  hot  fpring,  according  to 
the  poet,  was  one  of  the  fources  of  this 
river  :  but  it   is  now  much  lower  than  the 
prefent  fource,  and  has^  no  communication 
with  the  Scamander.  The  fountains  whence 
the  river   took  its  rife  were,  according  ta 
Homer,  clofe  by  the  walls  of  the  city  ;  but 
the    ground   about  the  fountain,  it    is.ob- 
ferved  by  Mr.  Wood,  is  too  fteep  and  rug-: 
ged  for  the  fituation  of  a  city.     Such  a  fitir- 
ation,  he  remarks,  cannot   be  made  to  ac- 
cord with  the  purfuit  of  Hedof ,  nor  with 
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many  other  incidents  in  the  poem.     The 
diftance  alfb  of  the  prefent  ipvirce  frojpa  thp 
Hellefpont  is  too  gre^t  to  a^pait  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  day;     For  thefe  reafpna  Mrv 
Wood  fixes  the  fitiiatioil  of  the  city  lower 
down  than  the  Iprings  of  the  Scamander ; 
and  he  likewife  ventures  to  cut  off  fome 
miles  from  oilr  ancient  mqp  of  the  Trojan 
plain,  lipon  a  prefumption,  fupported  by  the 
natural  hiftory  of  the  country^  that  a  great 
part  of   the  plain,  which  extends   to  the 
Hellefpont,  has  been   produced  fipCe   tl\e 
time  of , Homer* 

It  is  aot  to  be  qUeftidned^  that  in   the 
tourfe  of  near  three   thoufand  years,    the 
Troad,  as  Well  as  other  parts  on  the  Ionian 
eoaftj  has  undergone  great  alterations ;  but 
it  would  perhaps  be  precipitate  to  deter* 
minethofe  alterations,  from, the  diffimilarity 
between  the  prefent  ftate   of  this  territory^ 
and  the  repref^ntation  of  it  in  Homer.  No- 
thing is  more  probable,  than  that  miich  of 
.the  fcenery  in  the  Iliad  exifted  only  in  the 
,  poet's  imagination  ;    and  that  this  was  the 
cafe,  there  feems  additional  reaforl  to  cop- 
elude,  from  the  admired  qpifbde  at  thebe- 
gioning  of  the  twelfth  book,  intended  to  ob- 
B  b  3  riate 
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viate  the  queftibn,  why  no  ruins  remained 
of  the  Grecian  wall  ?  This  paflage  being  f^ 
pertinent  to  the  fubje6l  in  controverfy,  de^ 
ferves  to  be  quoted*  I 

**  This  flood,  while  Hedor  and  Achilles  rag'd. 
While  facred  Troy  the  warring  hofts  engagM : 
But  when  her  fons  were  flain,  her  city  burn*d, 
And  what  furviv'd  of  Greece  to  Greece  returned; 
Then  Neptune  and  Apollo  Ihook  the  (hore. 
And  Ida*s  furtimiti?  pourM  their  wat*ry  ftore  s 
Rhefus  and  Rhodius  then  unite  their  rills, 
Carefus  roaring  down  .the  ftony  hills, 
^fepus,  Granicus,  with  mingled  force. 
And  Xanthus,  foaming  from  its  fruitful  fburcc^ 
And  gulphy  Simois^  rolling  to  the  main 
Helmets  and  fhields,  and  god-like  heroes  flain : 
Thefe  turn'd  by  Phoebus  from  their  wonted  way?. 
Delug'd  the  rampires  nine  continual  days  : 
The  weight  of  water  faps  the  yielding  wall. 
And  to  the  lea  the  floating  bulwarks  fall. 
Inceflant  catarafts  the  thundVer  pours. 
And  half  the  fkies  defcend  in  fluicy  fliow'rs; 
Xhe  god  of  ocean  marching  ftern  before. 
With  his  huge  trident  wounds  the  trembling  (hore 
Vaft  ftones  and  piles  from  their  fotmdation  heavesj 
And  whelms  the  fmoaky  ruin  in  the  waves. 
Now  fmooth'd  by  fand,  and  levell'd  by  the  flooii 
No  fragment  tells  where  once  the^  ruin  flood. 
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3B ut  whatever  increafe  or  change  the  plain 
may  have  received*  fince  the  fiege  of  Troy, 
the  adjacent  mountains  could  not  eafily  be 
afFedled  by  the  caufeofany  fuch  alteration. 
We    t^jprefore  find   that  Mount  Gargarrus, 
Cotylus,  and  Ledum,  have  only   changed 
their   names,    and*  continue  to  make  the 
fame  confpiquous  figure,  which  diftingui(h- 
ed  them  in  the  Iliad.  The  defcription  given 
by  Homer  of  Mount  Ida  likewife  corref* 
ponds  with  its  prefent  ftate  ;  for  its  nume- 
rous fummits  are  ftill  covered  with  pine-- 
trees,  and  it  ^bounds  with  fountains^ 

Monf.  Chevalier,    a    Frenchman,    pub-* 
lifhed  a   few  years  ago  an  intereftijxg  ac-* 
count  of  the  Trpad,  in  which  he  contends 
that  the  prefent  fituation  of  the   Pl^in  of 
Tioy  correfponds  exadly  with  the  defcrip- 
tion of  it  in  the  Iliad.     It  is  ftill  diverfified 
by  a  few   harrovts  ;    and  into   the  largeft 
of  thefe,  which  he  conjeftured  to  be  that  of 
Achille3,  Monf.   Chevalier  ir^forms  us  that 
he  made  ^n  opening.    He  affirms  that  he 
found  in  this  repofitory  the  identical  urn 
mentioned  by  Homer,^  which  Achilles  re-? 
ceived  of  his  mother  Thetis,  and  deftine4 
to  cputain  his  own  alhes,  with  thofe  of  his. 
?  b  3  frieA^ 
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friend  Patroclus.  But  I  wifh,  that  for  the 
fatisfaftioa  of  the  public,  Mr.  Chevalier, 
in  order  to  corroborate  his.  own  teftimony, 
had  procured  the  attendance  of  feme  re- 
lpe6lable  gentlemen  from  Conftantinople, 
to  be  witneffes  of  the  difcovery.  He 
doubtlefs  might  have  formed  a  party  for 
that  purpofe  among  the  foreign  ambaffadors 
at  the  Porte,  "who  would  have  made  fo 
fhort  an  excurfton  with  pleafure,  to  gra- 
tify antiquarian  curiofity. 

According  to  Mr*  Wood'^  computation, 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Priam  includes  in 
its  circumference  about  five  hundred  Eng- 
llfli  mttes.  Of  this  above  two  hundred  are 
a  maritime  tra£t,  wafhed  by  the  Propontis, 
Hellefpont,  and  JEgean  Sea's.  Few  fpots 
of  equal  extent  enjoy  more  natural  advan- 
tages. The  climate  is  temperate  and  health- 
ful ;  the  hills  are  covered  with  woods,  and 
the  plains,  which  are  fertile,  well  watered. 
The  country  produces  oil ;  and,  in  ancient 
times  forde  parts  of  it  were  fanipus  for 
^ine.  There  are  mineral  waters  and  hot 
f)aths,  which  the  natives  ufe  for  feveral  dif- 
prde/s ;  and  the  mountains  contain  mines, 

which 
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which  probably  might   be  wrought  to  ad- 
vantage. 

In  this  quarter  of  Afia  Minor,  lies-Lydia, 
or    Meonia,  the  kingdom  of  the  celebrated 
Croefus.     The  capital  city,  Sardis,  was  fitu- 
ated  on  the  river  Paftolus,  about   feventy 
miles  eaft  of  Smyrna.  It  was  once  the  fined 
city  in  Afia  Minor,  and  one   of  the  feven 
churches  mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  but  be- 
ing demolifhed  by   an  earthquake,  is  now 
in  ruins.     The  fite  of  it,    which  at  prefent 
is  named  Sart,  is  green  and  flowery.  Com- 
ing from  the  eaft,  we  have  the  ground-plot 
of  the  theatre  on  our  left  hand,  with  a  fmall 
brook   running  before  it.     This   ftrudure 
was  in  a  brow,  which  unites  with  the  hill  of 
the  Acropolis.     Some  pieces  of  the  vault, 
which  fupported  ^eats,  axid  completed  the 
femicircle,  remain.     Going  on  we  pais  by 
remnantsofmaffy  buildings  ;  marble  pieces 
fuftaining  heavy   fragments   of   arches   of 
brick ;    and  more  indiftinft  ruins.     Thefe 
are  in  the  plain  before  the  hill  of  the  Acro- 
polis.   On  the  right-hand  near  the  road,  is 
a  portion  of  a  large  edifice.    The  walls^are 
ftauding  of  .two  large,  lofty,  and  very  long 
rooms,  with  a  Ipace  between  them,  as  of  a 

paffagCc 
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paflage.     This  is  conjeftured  to  have  been 
part  of  the  houfe  o£  Cropfus.    The  walls  in 
this  ruin  have  double  arches  beneath,    and 
cohfift  chiefly  of  brick,  with  fome  layers  of 
ftone     The  bricks  are  extremely  fine  and 
good,  of  various  fize$,  fbme  flat  and  broad, 
and  were  united  witha  cement  fo  tenacious, 
that  it  is  i^id  to  be  unfufceptible  of  decay. 
Not  fai  from  the  weft  end  is   the  cele- 
brated   river  ,  Paftolus,     whichi    rife§     in 
Mount  Tmolus,  and  once  flow.ed  through 
the    middle    of   the    Agora,    or   market- 
place of  Sardis,  in  its  way  to  the  Hermus, 
bringing  dowU  ifrom  the  mountain   bits  of 
gold.     The  tfeafures  of  Croefus  and  his  an- 
ceftofs   were  coUefted  chiefly  from  the  ri- 
ver, but*  in  time  the  fource  failed.     The 
j  Paftolus,  after  fnow  or  rfc.in,  rufhes  down 

I  in  a  torrent ;  but  at.  other  times  the  ftrcam  is 

fhallow.     The  bed  is  fandy,   in  colour  in- 
clining to  a  reddifh  yellow. 

In  afcending  the  Acropolis,  we  are  fud- 
d.enly  ftruck  with  a  view  of  the  ruin  of  a 
temple,  in  a  retired  fituation,  beyond  the 
Padtolus.  Five  columns  are  landing,  one 
without  the  capital,  and  another  with  tlie 
capital  awry.  It  is  conjedured  that  this  was 

the 
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tlie  temple  dedicated  to  the  local  goddefs 
CJybebe,'  or  Cybele,  and  which  was  da- 
rtiaged  in  the  conflagration  of  Sardis  by  the 
IMilefians.  It  was  of  the  Ionic  order,  and 
had  eight  columns  in  front.  The  (hafts  are 
fluted,  and  the  capitals  defigned  and  carved 
•with  exquifite  tafte  and  (kill.  It  is  impof. 
iible  to  behold,  without  deep  regret,  this 
imperfeft  remnant  of  fo  beautiful  and  glo- 
rious an  edifice. 

Before  Sardis,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
plain,  are  many  barrows  on  an  eminence* 
J^ear  the  lake  Gygoea,  five  piiles  from 
Sardis,  was  the  burying-place  of  the  Ly- 
clian  kings  ;  and  here  the  barrows  are  of  va* 
rious  fizes.  Four  or  five  are  diftinguilhed 
by  their  fuperior  magnitude.  All  of  them 
are  covered  with*  green  turf,,  and  retain 
their  conical  form.  One  of  thefe  barrows 
is  inferior  only  to.  the  work  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Babylonians.  It  was  the  monument  of 
Halyartes,  the  father  of  Croefus. 

Not  far  from  thence  is  Mount  Sipylus, 
to  a  phaenomcnon  extant  in  which,  the  fable 
of  the  transformation  of  Niobe,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Tantalus,  is  indebted  for  its  origin, 
^his  phaDnomenon  is  found  to  be  the  effe6t 

of 
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of  a  certain  portion  of  light  and  fhade  ona 
part  of  Sipylus,  perceivable  at  a  particular 
point  of  view. 

Other  towns  in  this  province  are  the  an- 
cient Philadelphia,  Thyatira,  and  Laodicea, 
each  of  them  one  of  the    feven    churches 
mentioned  by  the  apoftle  St.  John.     The 
latter  was  confiderable  for  trade  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  but  is  now  in   ruins.     The  fiill 
ruin  which  prefeitts  itfelf  is  of  an  atnphitk- 
atre,  in  a  hollow,  the   form  oblong,  and 
the  area  about  a  thoufand  feet  in   extent, 
with  many  feats  remaining.    At    the  we/l 
end  is  a  wiSe  vaulted  paffage;  defignedfor 
the  horfes  and  chariots,  about   a  hundred 
and  forty  feet  long.     The   entrance  frpni 
without  is   choaked   up,    except    a  fmall 
aperture,  at  which  a  glimmering  light  en- 
ters ;  and  the  foil  has  rifen  above  the  im- 
pofts  of  the  interior  arch. 

On  the  north  fide  of  fhe  amphitheatre, 
towards  the  eaft  end,  is  the  ruin  of  a  large 
edifice.  It  confifts  of  many  piers  and  ^^^^^^ 
of  ftone,  with  pedeftals  and  marble  frag- 
ments. This  fabric  was  perhaps  the  repo- 
litdry  of  the  laws,  and  included  the  fenate- 

houfe,  and  public  offices. 

From 
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From  this  ruin  may  be  feen  the  Odeum, 
which  fronted  the  fouth  :  the  feasts  remaia 
on  the  fide  of  the  hill.  The  profceniuiu 
lies  in  a  conftifed  heap  :  the  whole  was  of 
marble.  Sculpture  had  been  laviflied  an  it, 
and  the  ftyle  favoured  lefs  of  Grecian  tafto 
than  Hon^an  nxagnificence. 

On  the  bank  of  the  Maeander  we  difco- 
ver  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  bridge,  confift- 
ing   pf   half   the  central  arch,    with  ,one 
fmaller  arch  entire  ;  and  we  may  obferve 
fome  ftones  and  veftiges  of  a  building,  which 
is    fuppofed    to  have    been^    q^. temple   of 
Menes,  called  Carour  j    a  deity  that   was 
worfhiped  in  a  peculiar  manner.     The  tem- 
ple was  between  Caroura  and  Laodicea,  and 
had  oiace  beeiit  ^  great  fenainary  of  phyfi- 
cians. 

The  river  Maeander,  which  makes  fo 
many  windings  in  this  country,  was  anci- 
ently noted  for  th<j  prpdudlion  of  new  land, 
occafioned  'by  its  paffing  through  the 
ploughed  grounds  of  Phrygia  and  Caria ; 
whence  colleifting  much  flime,  it  added  to 
the  coafl:  at  its  mouth.  The  Maeander  was 
indiftable  for  removing  the  foil,  when  its 
piargin  tumbled  in  ;  and  the  perfon  who 

recovered 
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recovered  damages  was  paid  from  the  pro. 
duce  of  the  ferries.  Thofe  downfalls  of 
the  banlcswere  very  frequent,  and  are  fup^ 
pofcd  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  windings  fo  re- 
rnarkable  in  the  channel  of  this  river, 
From  the  alterations  already  cffefted  at  the 
tnouth  of  the  Mseander,  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that  in  a  feries  of  years  the  fhore 
will  protrudcfar  into  the  fea,  and  perhaps 
unite  the  iflands  whi?h  at  prefent  lie  at  a 
diftance. 

To  the  fouthward  of  this  difl:ri£t  flood 
Miletus,  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  Miletus,  the  companion 
of  Bacchus.     This  once  flourifliing  empo- 
rium is  now  a  very   mean  place,  but  ftill 
called  Palat  or  Palatia,  tl>^  Pa/aces.    The 
chief  relic  of  its  former  magnificence  is  a 
2;uined  theatre,  which  is  vifible  afar  off,  and 
was  a  moft  capacious  edifice,  meafuriog  i» 
length  four  hundred  and  fifty- feven  feet. 
The  external  face  of  this  vaft  fabric  is  mar- 
ble.    The  profcenium  or  front  has  been 
removed.     The  feats  ranged,  as  ufual,  on 
the  flope  of  a  hill,  and  a  few  of  them  ^' 
main.     The  vaults  which  fupported  the  ex-   j 

tremities,  with;  the  arches  or  av^nuqs  in 

the 
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the  two  wings,  are  conftru^d  with  great 
fblidity. 

The  veftiges  of  the  ancient'city  are  pieces 
of  wall,  broken  archesj  and  a  few  (battered 
pedeftals,  with  infcriptions,  a  fquare  mar- 
ble urn,  and  fcveral  fountains.     This  was 
the  country  of  Thales,    one  of  the  {even 
wife  men ;  of  Anaximander,  his  fcholar  and 
*  fucceffor,    the  inventqr  of    fun-dials  ;    of 
.  Anaximcnes,  the  philofopher  ;  TimotheuS, 
the  celebrated  mufician,  and  other  eminent 
perfons.    Among  the  numerous  trophies  of 
this  ancient  city,  it  was  famous  for  its  WQoU 

— « quamvis  Milejia  magno 

Vellera  mutantur^  Tyrios  incoSla  ruhores. 

Myndus  is  a  port  town  on  a  bay  of  the 
fea,  in  a  part  of  the  divifion  called  •  Doris. 
This  is  the  city  which  Diogeiles  the  cynic 
obferving  to  be  very  fmall,  and  the  gates 
difproportionally  large,  called  to  the  inha- 
bitants to  (hut  their  gates,  to  prevent  the 
cfcape  of  the  town* 

Priene  was  fitiiated  on  the  fide  of  mount 
Mycale,  near  which  the  lonians  celebrated 
the  Panionia,  or  yearly  affemblies  in  honor 
of  Heliconian  Neptune.  It  was  alfo  the 
country  qf  Bias,    one  of  the  fevcn    wife 

men  $ 
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men  ;  who^  Wtieki  the  place  was  taken  bj 
the  enemy,  and  the  citizens  were  flying 
with  their  ni^ft  valuable  eiFefts,  being  aiked 
why- he  did' riot  do  as  they  did  ?  replied,  be 
always  carried  his  beft  efFe£ts  iVith  him, 
meaning  his  philofophy  and  wifdc^m.  Being 
a  man  of  the  ftrifteft  equity^  ^ufiitia  Pri- 
tnenjis  became  proverbial; 

This  city  was  famous  for  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Polias,  the  remains  ^f  which  yet 
evince  its  former*  elegance  and  grandeur. 
When  entire  it  overlooked  the  city,  which 
was  feated  on  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  flat 
beiieath  flat,  in  gradation^  to  the  ^^%(t  of 
the  plain;     The  areas  afe  levelled,  and  the 
communication  preferved  by  flreps  cut  in  the 
flopes.     Below  the  temple   are  broken  co- 
lumns, and  pieces   of  marble,  the  remains 
of  edifices  of  the  Ionic  and  Doric  orders. 
Further  down   is  the    ground-plot  of  the 
Stadium,  by  the  city  wall.     The  area  was  . 
narrow,  and  the  feats  ranged  only  oh  the 
fide  facing  the  plain.    The  whoje  circiiit  of 
the  wall  of  the  city  is  jftanding,  befides^  fe- 
Veral  portions  within  it  of  admirable  folidity 
&nd  beauty. 

■    .       ■    At 
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At  Ure,  about  twenty-two  miles  from 
Miletus,  is  the  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo 
l)idymeus.  It  is  approached  by  a  gentle 
afcent,  and  feen  afar  off, '  the  land  towards 
the  fea  lying  flat  and  level.  The  coluinns^ 
yet  entire,  are  fb  exquifitely  fine,  and  the 
marble  mafs  fo  vaft  and  noble,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  perhaps  to  conceive  greater  beauty 
and  majefty  of  ruin. 

Halicarnaflus,  once  a  flourifhing  city,  is 
now  nothing  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  No 
Veftige  remains  of  the  tomb  eredled  by  Ar- 
temifia  for  her  huAand  Maufolcus,  though 
form€5rly  efteemed  one  of  the  feven  won- 
dersw  Of  this  city  was  Herodotus,  called 
by  Cicero  The  Father  af  Hijiory  ;  and  like- 
wife  Dionyfius,  not  only  a  good  hiftorian 
but  a  critic. 

Ionia  and  Eolis  form  in  conjun6tion  a 
long  traft  of  land,  extending  from  fouth  to 
north,  upon  the  coaft  of  the  Archipelago. 
til  this  territory  was  fituated  Ephefus,  the 
moft  illuftrious  city  of  Ionia,  and  called  by 
Pliny  the  bright  ornament  of  Afia.  Here 
flood  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana^ 
which  Eroftratus  burnt  to  perpetuate  his 
memory,    the  fame  night  that  Alexandejf 

waj 
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was  born.  Many  grand  ruins  a,re  yet  to  be 
Icenofthe  Stadium  Theatre,  Odeum,  anJ 
other  buildings;  and  fome  of  tliem  fuppofeJ 
to  be  the  remains  of  Diana's  temple,  there 
having  been  a  fccbnd  erefked  to  the  honour 
of  that  goddefs,  not  inferior  to  the  former. 
The  Ephefians  are  now  a  few  Greek  peafants, 
living  in  extreme  wretchednefs  and  infen- 
fibility;  the.  reprefentatives  of  an  illuftri- 
ous  people,  and  inhabiting  the  wreck  of 
their  gfeatnefs;  fome  the  fubftruftionsoi 
the  glorious  edifices  which  they  raifed; 
fome  beneath  the .  vaults  of  the  Stadium, 
once  the  crowded  fcerie  of  their  diverfioni; 
and  fome,  by  the  abrupt  precipice,  in  tk 
fepulchres  which  received  their  afties.  0: 
this  place  was .  Heraclitus  the  weeping  pt 
lofophcr,  Hipponax  the  poet,  and  Parrk- 
fius  the  celebrated  painter.    . 

On  the  banks  of  the  Cayfter,  near  Epbe- 
fus,  are  thick  groves  of  tall  reeds,  fomec 
which  are  more  than  twenty  feet  higii- 
This  extraordinary  luxuriance  is  perhap 
the  reafon  why  the  fiver-god  is  reprefeiiteti 
on  the  Ephefiah  medals  with  this  aquatic* 
as  one  of  his  attributes. 


Myui 
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Myiis  Was  brigihally  feated  on  a  bay  of 
tlie    Ifeai  but  the  bay  being  changed  into  a 
lake,  became  Frefti ;  and  the  towtl  was  £b 
much  inFefted  with  ghats,  which  fwarmed 
From  the  Water,  that  the  iilhabitants  retired 
to  Miletus;     The  fite  of  Myfis  is  as  rornan- 
t:ic   aS  its  ^rtune  Wis  extraordinary  ;  and 
thejre  arte  here  iiiany  re^nnahts  of  antiquity 
to  attraA  thfe  attention.      The  city-wall, 
which  was  fconftru^ed  With  fcjuare  towers, 
like  that  of  Ephefus,  is  ftill  ftanding^  ex- 
cept oii  the  fide  towards  the  water •     We 
behold   the  theatre  hewn  in  a  branch  of 
Mount  Titanils,    With  fotne   maffy   rem-, 
nants  of  the  Wall  of  the   Profcenium  ;  but 
the  marble  feats  are  tcmdved.    The  prici- 
cipai  ruin  is   the  fmall  temple  .of  Bacchus. 
It  is  feated  on  an  abrupt  rock,  with  the 
front  oiilyj  which   is  towards  the  eaft^  ac- 
ceffible.     The  roof  is  deftroyed;     The  cdl 
is  well  biiiii   of  fmooth  ftone  covered  with 
a  brown  ci;uft.  The  marbles  which  lie  fcat- 
tered  aboiit^  the  broken  columns,  and  mu- 
tilated ftaluesi  .all   witixefs  a  remote    an-f 
tiquity. 

Without  the.city  are  the  cemetaries  of  its 
early  inhabitants  ;  .graves  cut  in  the  rock, 

C  €  fuited 
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fuited  to  the  human  ftature  at  all  ages ; 
with  innumerable  flat  ftones,  which  ferved 
as  lids.  The  city  of  Myus  was  allotted  to 
Themiftocles,  by  Artaxerxes,  to  furnifti  his 
table  with  fifli,  in  which  the  lake  greatly 
abounds. 

.  At  the  head  of  the  lake  are  veftiges  of  an 
ancient  building,  fuppofed  to  'have  been 
iThymbria.  By  it  was  a  charonium  or  fa- 
Cred  cave  ;  one  of  thofe  which  the  ancients 
imagined  to  communicate  with  the  infernal 
regions. 

,  At  Zelle,  the  ancient  Claros,  fome  ruins 
dre  to  be  feen,  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  who  had  an  oracle  at  this  place ; 
but  there  exifts  no  memorial  of  the  facrcd 
grove  of*  afli-trees.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Claros  ftood  Colophon,  one  of  the  cities 
which  laid  claim  to  the  birth  of  Homer. 

Teos,  now  called  Bodrun,  is  at  prcfent 
almoft  entirely  defolate.  The  walls  appear 
to  have  been  about  five  miles  in  circuit; 
without  which  are  vaults  of  fepulchresilrip- 
ped  of  their  marble.  Here  are  the  remains 
of  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  one  oif*  the  moft 
celebrated  ftruftures  in  Ionia  ;  and  a  the- 
atre is  conlpicuous  in  the  fide  of  the  hill. 

''■-■'"-'        \  :-  '  "'  '    •       ~This 
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This  was  the  country  of  'Anacreon  the 
jyoet,  Hecalaeus  the  hiftorian,  and  Protl- 
gofas  the  philofopher.  The  books  of  the 
fetter,  as  containing  atheiftical  idoArines, 
were  burnt  By  order  of  the  Athenians  ;  knd 
his  father  Menander  was  *fo  opulent  as  to 
entertain  Xerxes  and  his  numerous  at- 
tendants on  his  march  againft  Greece;  , 

Erythrae  has  long  been  deferted,.  and 
even  ftripped  of  its  ruins,  except  fome 
vaults  of  fepulchres,  and  other  fragments. 

The  walls  of  Erythrae  were  eftftied  on 
two  femicircular  rocky  brdWsi  and  had 
fquare  tow«rs  at  regular  diftances.  In  the 
middle  was  a  fliallow  purling  ftreain,  clear 
as  chryftal,  which  now  turns  a  folitary  riiill 
in  its  way  to  the  fea.  Thiis  rivulet  was  an^* 
ciently  named  Alcofe,  and  was  rem  arkable 
for  producing  hair  on  the  bodies  of  thbfe 
who  drank  of  it.  Near  the  mbiith  is  a  piece 
of  ordinary  Mofaic  pavement*  By  a  conical 
^hill  on  the  norths  are  veftiges  of  an  kmple 
theatre  in  the  mountain  fide.  Of  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Hercules  no  traces  no\y 
remain. 

Lampfacus  ii  fituated  oh  the  fbuthefA 

fhore  of  the»Propontis,  and  retains  it$  an* 

C  ^  a  cieot 
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oient  name.  It  was  afligiied  by  ArtaKcrxe^ 
to  Themiftodes^  for  funaiihixig  his  tabk 
with  wiiic,  in  which  the  country  afhobiwied. 
Alexander  having  threatened  this  city  with 
ruin,  for  the  favor  it  had  ihewn  to  the 
Perfians,  it  was •  laved  by  the  addrcfsof 
Anaximenes  the  hiftorian,  who  was.ftntby 
his  fellow  citizeria  to  deprecate  the  kind's 
difpleafiire.  The  latter  being  informed  of 
the  defign,  Iblemnly  declared  he  would  do 
the  very  reverfe  of  Anaximenes'^^  rciqviell ; 
who  therefore,  on  hia  arrival,  begged  the 
king  utterly  to  deflroy  Laropiacus, ;  which 
he  could  not  do  on  account  of  his  oath. 

Smyrna,  now  called  Ifmir,  is  aeon- 
fiderable  city,  and  has  the  largeftand 
mod  commodious  harbour  in  the  Levant. 
^The  city  is  about  four  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence,  and  contains  feveral  thoufand  inha- 
bitants, among  whom,  there  is  a  number  of 
Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Smyrna  is  exceedingly  pl^^' 
fant,  on  account  of  the  gardens  and  vine- 
yard§,  olives  and  orange-groves,  with  whicfl 
it  is  furrbunded  ;  and  through  thefc  runs 
t||e  river  Melus,  on  the  banks  of  which, 

according  to  thq  tradition  of  thp  place,  the 

poet 
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poet  Hbmcr  was  born.     Many  valuable  an- 
tiquities are  ftill  tp  be  fecn  in  the  environs  , 
of  Smyrna  ;.  but  the  plague,  with   which 
it  is  fo  often  vifited,    beginning*  to  make 
its   appearance,    I    was    induced  to   quit, 
Smyrna  fooncr  than  I  intended. 

At  this  time  Thad  occafion  to  obferve  the 
fatal  prejudice  of  the  Turks  with  relpcft  to 
predeftin^tion.  I  took  the  liberty,  by  means 
of  an  interpreter^  to  fuggeft  to  them  the 
propriety  of  having  recourle  to  medical  af- 
fiftance,  agairift  the  ravages  of  that  terrible 
difeafe  ;  but  a  (hrug  of  the  (houlder,  or  a 
ihake  of  the  head,  was  all  that  my  rcmon- 
il  ranee  could  produce*  They  are  firnily 
perfuaded  that  a  precife  time  is  fixed  for  the 
4eath  of  every  perfbn;  and  that  it  is  in  vain 
to  endeavour  to  protraft  this  period  by  any 
fxi<;4icinal  applicatioii^t 
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ROCEEDING  fouthward  from  Alia 
Minor,  I  came  to  Syria,  and  Paleftine,  or 
Judea,  now  prodigioufly  altered^  from  its 
fgrmer  llate/  The  Turks  are  particularly 
foad  of  reprefenting  this  country  in  the 
moft  dreadful  colours,  and  have  even  propa- 
giated  a  thoufand  falfehoods  concerning  it. 
But  it  is  admitted  by  all  impartial*  men  who 
h^YC^vifited  the  country,  that  were  the  Holy 
Land  as  well  cultivated  asi  in  former  times, 
it  would  be  more  fertile  than  the  very  beft 
parts  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  Its  prefent 
barrennefs  does  not  proceed  from  the  natu- 
ral unfruitfulnefs  o^  the  foil,  but  from  -the 
vwant  of  inhabitants,  the  indolence  Avhich 
prevails  among  thp  few  who  poffefs  it,  ^d 
the  perpetual  difcords  and  depredations  of 
the  petty  prince^  who  (hare  amongft   them 

this 
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this  fine  country.  It  is  a  well-atteftcd  fadl, 
that  in  this  country  the  hufhandmin  when 
fowing,  is  ^ten  accompanied  by  ai>  armed 
friend,  to  prievent  his  being  robbed  of  the 
feed ;  and  after  all,  it  is  uncertain  whether 
he  fhall  ever  reap  the  harveft.  Under  fuch 
extreme  difcouragemcnt,  it  cannot  appear 
fitrprifing  that  it  fliQuld  be  neglefted, 

Thei-e  are  ftill  in  this  country  many  ci-^ 
ties,  but;  greatly  decayed  from  their  ancient 
grandeur,  and  have  litt;le  or  no  trade. 
Scandaroon  ftands  upon  the  fite  of  Old 
Alejcandretta,  but  is  now  ?ilmoft  depopu- 
lated. In  its  neigbourhood  ar?  fup^rb  r?-. 
mains  of  antiquity.  Aleppo  preferves  a 
refpeftable  rank  among  the  cities  of  Afiatic  ^ 
Turkey,  It  continues  to  be  the  capital  of 
Syria,  and  is  fuperior  in  its  buildings  and  . 
cpnvenienoes  to  moft  of  the^Turkifli  cities. 
Its  houfes,  as  ufu^l  in  th^  Eaft,  coniift  of  a 
large  court,  with  a  dead  wall  to  the  ftreet, 
an  arcade  or  piazza  running  round  it,  paved 
with  marble,  and  in  the  middle  an  elegant 
fountain  of  the  fame.  Aleppo  and  its  fit- 
burbs  are  feven  miles  in  circumference, 
ftanding  on  eight  fmall  hills,  on  the  higheft 
of  which  i?  erected  the  citadel  or  cafile, 

but 
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but  of  jDio  great  ftre^gth.     Having   many 
gardens  within   the   wall,   it  is   furniflied 
with  moft  of  the  conyeniences  of  life,    ex- 
cepting good  water,  and  even^hat    is  fup- 
plied  by  an  a^ueduft,  four  miles  in  extent, 
and  £aid  tq  haye  •been  crefted  by  the  em- 
prefs    Helena.      The  city  contains    fomc 
magnificent    mofcjues  and  bagnios.        The 
Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch  Have   confuls 
here.     The  firft  of  them  is  treated    with 
particular  diftinftion ;  and  at   bis   ^oyfe  I 
had  the  pkafure  of  refiding  diying  my  fhort 
flay  at  Aleppo. 

The  city  of  Jerufaleox  has  beeu  io  oftca 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  rebuilt  anew, 
that  no  fcene  of  Our  Sayioyr^s  life  and  fuf- 
fefings  can  now  he  ^fcertained  ;.  yet  the 
Greek  and  Arminian  priefts  in  that  quarter, 
who  fubfift  by  the  credulity  of  ftrangers, 
pretend  to  guide  traveUers  to  every  fpot 
mentioned  in  the  Old  a.nd  New  Teftament, 
The  church  of  thp  Holy  Sepulchre,  as  it  is 
called,  faid  to  be  buiU  by  Helena,  mother 
to  Conftantirie  the  Gre^t,  is  ftill  ftanding, 
and  of  tolerable  good  architedlurc  ;  but  its 
different  divifionsi,  and  the  difpofitions  made 
round  it,  arc  chiefly  calculated  tp  fupport 

the 
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the  forgeries  of  its  keepers.  Other  churches 
built  by  .the  fame  pious  lady  are  fcattered 
over  Paleftine  ;  but  tke  altered  ftate  of  the 
country  has  left  no  traces  of  the  kingdom 
of  David  and  Solomon,  under  whom  it 
was  undoubtedly  rich  and  flourilhing* 

The  aiKrient  cities  of  Damafcus,  Tyre, 
and  Sidon,  ftill  retain  part  of  their  former 
trade.    Damafcus  is"  now  called  Sham,  and 
the  approach, to  it  by  the  river  is  inexpref- 
libly  beautiful.'      It    is  about   twq   miles 
fquare,    aqd    eucompafled    with    gardens 
highly  cultivated-     It   ftill  is  famous  for  its 
fleel-work,  fuch  as  fword-blades,  kpives, 
&c,  and  contain^  a    fiile    mofque,   which 
wa?  formerly  a  Chriftian  church.    The  na- 
tives m^^ntain  this  place  to  be  the  feat  of 
Paradife,  and  hav^  a  tradition  that  Adam 
was  formed  of  the  duft  of  the  neighbouring 
fields,     Sidon,   now  Said,  which  likewife 
was  \yithm  the  ancient  Phoenicia,  has   ftill 
fome  trade,  apd  a  tolerable  harbour.  Tyre, 
now  called  Jur,  about  twenty  mjles  diftant 
from  Sidon,  which  was  famous  anciently  for 
its  purple  dye,  is  now  inhabited  by  fcarcely 
aiiy  but  a  few ,  miferable  fifhermen,  who 
live  in  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  grandeur* 

I  was 
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I  was  extremely  dcfirous  of  feeing  B 
bee,  the  niins  of  which  are  fo   mUcHce 
bratcd.    It  ftands  on  a  rifing  plain,  betwe 
Tripoli  in  Syria  and  Damafcus,  at  the  ft 
of  Mount  Lebanon;  and  is  the  ancient  h 
liopolis  of  Syria.    Here  are  ftill  to  be  fe 
the  venerable  remains  of  magnificent  ec 
fices.     The  portico  of  the  temple  of  He! 
opolis  is  remarkably  fuperb,  though  disi 
guredby  two  Turkifh  towers.     Of  the  pi 
lars,  which  were  fifty-four  in  number,  t[ 
greater  part  are  broken.    The  whole  Icnjt 
of  the  building  is  two  ^hundred  and  m 
feet,   and   about  a  hundred  and    four  ii 
breadth.     It  is  furrounded  by   a  beaudr. 
colonnade,  the  pillars  of  which  are  of  ti 
Corinthian  order,  feven  feet  in  diameter 
and  in  height   almoft   forty- four.     The 
ftand  at  the  dijftance  of  nine  feet  from  eac' 
other,  and  the  fame  from  the  wall.   Tt 
decorations  of  thefe  pillars,  together  wij 
the  architraye  and  cornices,  are  extrein 
magnificent.     The  length  of  the  infidc 
the  temple  is  a  hundred  and  twenty  ft 
and  the  breadth  about  half  thatnieaii 
All  around  it  are  two  rows  of  pilafters,! 
above  another,    and    between   them  I 
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niches,  probably  for  the  reception  of  idols. 
At  fome  •diftance  fronuthe  temple,  is  a  row 
of  large  Corinthian  pillars,  of  a  greater 
height  than  thofe  in  the  temple  ;  atid  there 
are  feveral  other  places  where  fuch  pillars 
had  flood,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  lying 
on  the  ground. 

Making  the  circuit  of  the  edifice  on  the 
outfide,^one  is  ^ftonifhed  to  behold  the  pro- 
digiqus  ftones  which  are  the  remains  of  the 
old  wall.  They  are  in  general  not  under 
fixty  feet  in  length,  twelve  feet  high,  and 
the  fame  in  breadth.  Thefe  ftones  lie  conti- 
guous to  each  other  in  a  row,  at  the  height 
of  twenty  feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  from 
the  difficulty  of  accounting  how  fuch  huge 
bodies  cpuld  be  ranged  there  in  fuch  a  fitu- 
atian,  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
have  a  tradition  that  tHey  were  brought  thi- . 
ther  by  fupernatural  agents. 

Not  far  from  the.  temple,  or  caftle,  as  it 
is  now  called,  is  another  ancient  edifice,  of 
a  round  form,  confifting  of  the  fame  kind  of 
ftones  as  thofe  before-mentioned,  and 
which  has  a  ftrong  refemblancc  to  the  tem- 
pi? of  Janus  at  Rome.      The  pillars  are 

Ukewife 
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Ijkewifc  of  the  Corinthian  order,  decorates 
with  architraves  and  cornices  of  fexqnmt( 
workn*in(hip. 

Various  have  been  the  conjedlures  con^ 
cerning  the  founders  of  thefe  insmenfe 
buildings.  The  inhabitants  of  the  countrr 
generally  afcribe  them  to  Solonaon,  bm 
Ibme  to  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius*  Per- 
haps they  are  of  different  aeras  j  an4  ^hough 
that  prince  and  his  fucceffor^  may  h^ve  re- 
built fonic  part  of  them,  yet  tlie  boldnefs 
of  their  architeflure,  the  beauty  t>f  their 
ornaments,  and  the  admirable  excellence 
of  the  whole,  fecms  to  ^fix  their  foundation 
to-  a  period  before  the  Chriftian  aera,  but 
without  afcending  to  the  ancient  times  of 
the  Jews  or  Phoenicians,  w|io  probably 
knew  little  of  thp  Grecian  flylc  pf  ar- 
fchitefiure. 

Balbec  is  at  prefent  a  fmall  city,  cncom- 
paffed  with  a  wall.  It  contains  about  £vc 
thou^nd  inhabitants,  chiefly  Greeks,  who 
live  in  or  near  the  circular  temple^  in  houles 
built  out  of  the  ancient  ruins.  A  frec-ftonc 
quarry  in  the:  nighbourhood,  furniflied  the 
ftonea  for  the  body  of  theteiiiple  ;  and  one 

of 
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of  the  ftonics,  ncrt  quite  detached  from  the 
bottooa  of  the  quarry,  is  fcvcnty  feet  lang^ 

fourteen  broad,  fourteen  feet  five  inches 
deep,  atid  reduced  to  our  meafurc,  i^  ele- 
ven hundred  and  thirty- five  tons.  A 
coarfc  white  marble  quarry,  at  a  greater 
diftaace,  furnifhed  the  ornamental  parts* 

Near   the  road  leading  from  Balbcc  to 

Mount  Lebanon,  at  the  diflance  of  a  few: 

miles  from  the  city,  ftands  a  pillar  of  the 

Corinthian     order,    confifting     of    fifteen 

blocks   of  ftone,  placed  on  'each  other^  to 

the  height  of  fifty-feven  feet,  and  five  feet 

in  diameter.  The  caufe  of  its  being  eredied 

*  is  utterly  unknown,  .there  not  remaining 

on  the  pedeftal  the  leaft  trace  of  any  in- 

fcription. 

Mount  Lebanon  is  ftill  diftinguifhed  by 
cedars,  which  are  remarkable  both  ou 
account  of  their  great  antiquity^  and  the 
mention  niade  of  them  in  Scripture*  They 
fcem  to  be  of  very  different  ages:  fhe 
younger  (hoot  up  vertically^  with  their 
branches  expanded  all  round,  but  the  old 
ftandards  have  a  low  and  coarfe  flem^ 
not  above  fix   feet  high  to  the  branches, 

growing 
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growing  in  figure  like  fruit-trees.  Son 
of  thefc  are  four  or  five  fathoms  in  :ii 
cumferdnce,  SVith  fcveral  names  cut  c 
them.  On  this  mountain  are  *  to  1 
found  ftones,  which  have  all  the  appeai 
^ince  of  having  been  formerly  mud ;  co: 
taining  the  bones  of  fifhes,  and  fome  cc 
tire  fifhes,  fuppofed  to  have  been  depofite 
at  the  time  of  the  deluge* 
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LETTER    X^XIV. 


Y 


OUR  tafte  for  the  Arabian  Nights 
Entertainment  will  no  doubt  render  you 
defirous  of  knowing  the  prefent  ftate  of 
Bagdad,  which  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
caliphate  under  the  Saracei;is*  It  is  built 
upon  the  Tigris,  and  fuppofed  to  be  near 
the  fite  of  the  ancient  Babylon*  It  retains 
but  few  marks  of  its  ancient  Iplendor^ 
but  has  ftill  a  confiderable  trade*  The 
houfes  are  generally  large,  built  of  brick 
and  cement  ;  and  moft  of  them  have  a 
court  yard  in  front,  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  a  fmall  plantation,  of  orange  trees.  The 
inhiabitants  of  this  place  wete  anciently  fa* 
mous  for  making  various  figures  of  earth  or 
clay,  with  which  the  country  abounded. 
The  fame  materials'  ftil]  exift  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  the  clay  is  qf  a  brownifh  colour, 

and 
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anrd  bituminous  quality,  and  I  bbfcrvd 
feveral  children  amufirig  themfelvcs  witW 
forming  images  of  it. 

The  ancient  ThneVei  is  hbW-  4  heap  oi 
niins,  and  the  fite  of  it  is  occupied  by  Cur- 
jdiftal^  the  capital  of  a  dountry  of  the  fame 
name,  which  was  the  ancient  Aflyria.  | 
'  As  I  know  the  eftimation  in  ^hich  jou 
hold  a  certain  celebrated  cHtic  tof  dntiqiiitv, 
who  fliall  hefeafter  be  ixieritioiied,  1  maj 
be  aflured  of  your  defire  to  receive  fome 
Account  of  Pdrhyra* 

'  Palmy ra-,  ot-  as  it  was  cdlleci  hf  the  anci- 
ents, Tadmot  in  the  Deferti  is  fituated  in 
the  wilds  df  Arabik  t^etrsba,  abbut  two  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  J\leppD.  It 
is  approached  •  throtigh  a  iiari^ow  plain, 
abounding  with  remains  df  antiquity,  at  the 
terminatioh  of  which- thd  cfc  is  prefented 
tvith  a  fight  the  mofi:  rhagnifident  that  can 
be  imagined  in  architedure;  The  Temple 
of  the  Sun  lies  in  ruins  ;  but  the  accefi  to  it 
is  through  a  vaft  number  of  beautiful  Co- 
rinthian columns  of  white  marWe^  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  which  can  dnly  be 
conceived  from  drawings ;  and  for  this  1 
inuft  refer  you'to  the  accurate  plates  pub- 

iiflied 
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lifhcd  by  Mf*  Wood.  Superb  ttrcKcs, 
amazing  ciolumns,  a  colonnade  cxtendiag 
four  thoufand  feet  in  lengthy  terminatcid 
by  a  noble  maufoleuiB,  temples,  fine  porti^ 
cos,  periftyles,  intercolumniationfif  and  eii« 
tablatures,  all  of  them  in  exquifite  tafte^ 
and  executed  with  the  moft  "beautiful  ma» 
terials,  appear  pn  ill  hands  i  but  now  fo 
much  disjointed,  'th^t  it  is  impoffible  from 
them  to  form  any  adecjuate  idea  of  th* 
whole  of  the  ftrufture  when  perfefi^ 
Thefe  ftriking  remains  are  coiitrafted  by 
the  miferable  huts  of  the  wild  Arabs,  itho 
rcfide  in  or  near  them. 

Amidft  the  prefent  delblatiott  c>f  this 
%vonderfal  place,  there  yet  ei^ifts  in  it  om 
of  the  moft  perfeft  pieces  of  antiquity  that 
is  any  where  to  be  found,  it  i4J  a  ttiaufi^ 
leum,  confifting  of  five  ftories,  the  floors 
and  ftairs  of  which  are  ftill  entire.  Aa 
infcriptiqn  upon  it  informs  iTs  that  it  was 
built  by  Jambelicus,  fon  of  MocJimus,  as^a 
burial-place  for  himfelf  and  his  faniily ;  and 
the  date  of  it  Cdrrefponds  With  the  third 
year  of  the  Chriftian  aera  i  fo  that  it  is  now 
^795  y^ars  old. 

Dd  Thai 
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That  fo  fupefb  a  city,  formerly  ten  miles 
ki  circumference,  could  exift  in  the  midfl 
of  what  are, now  trails  of  barren  uninha* 
bited  fand,  is  a  fa6(  which  appears  almofl 
incredible.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain, 
than  that  Palmyra  Avas  formerly  the  capital 
of  a  great  kingdom  ;  that  it  was  the  empo- 
rium of  the  Eaftern  world,  and  that  its 
merchants  carried  on  a  trade  with  the  Ro- 
mans,, and  the  weftern  nations,  for  the 
merchandizes  and  luxuries  of  India  and 
Arabia.  Its  prefent  alter'd  fituation,  there* 
fip*,  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  natural 
caufes,  which  have  turned  the  moft  fertile 
tradls  into  barren  deferts.  The  Afiatics 
think  that  Palniyra,  as  well  as  Balbec,  owes 
its  origin  to  Solomon,  and  their  opinion  re- 
•ceives  Ibme  countenance  frohi  facred  hif- 
Jtory.  No  mention  of  it  occurs  in  profane 
hiftory  before  the  time  of  Mark  Anthony, 
.and  its  moft  fuperb  buildings  are  thought  to 
%Q  of  the  lower  Empire, »  about  the  time  of 
vGallienus.  Odinathus,  the  laft  king  of 
.Palmyra,  was  highly  careffed  by  that  Em- 
peror, and  even  declared  Auguftus.-  His 
widow  Zenobia  reigned  in  great  Iplendor 
ibr  fome  time,  and  her  fecretary,  as  you 

know^ 
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know; -Was  Longinus,  the  celebrated  critic* 

Not  being  atle  to  brook  theRbmaii  tyraimyi 

ihe  declared  war  againft  the  Emperor  Au- 

feliari,  who  'made  her  prifoner,  led  her  iii 

triumph  to  Rome,  ^here  he  piit  to  death 

her   principal  rioBilityi  ahd  among  others 

the    excellent  Lorigirius,    the  critic  above 

meiitioiied;     He  afterwards  took  pbfleffiori 

of  her  city,   and  maffacred  its  inhabitants; 

tint  expended  largie  flimS  but  of  Zeribbia's 

treafiire  oh  rejpairirig  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 

Xiirkey  in  Eiiiope  arid  Afia  forms  a  very 

Targe    empire,   b\it   the   population   oif  the 

coilntry  is  by  no  mentis  equal  to  its  extent 

or  .fertility.     It  is  tbrtaiuly  liot  fo  great  as 

it  was  before  the  chriftian  aera,  br  even 

tmdcr  the  Roman  Emperors.     One  priri- 

ciji^l  ciufe  of  this  declehfibrt  is  the  tyranny 

under    which   the    inhabitants   live;    and 

another  their  polygamy.     That  the  litter  is 

unfavorable  to  population,   niay  bie  fevlriced 

from  niaiiy  feaforis;  and  iii  fa£t  we  find 

that   the    Greeks  and  Armenians,   among 

whom  it  is  riot  pra6hfed,  are  iiicornpirably 

more  prolific   than  the   Turks,    hbtwith- 

ftan4irig  the  rigid  fiibjeftion  uudfer  which 

they  arc  kept  by  that  nation.     An  additi- 

D  d  2  onal 
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onal  caufe  of  depopulation  is  the  plague 
fb  frequent  in  many  parts  of  thefc  countries 
After  all,  I  believe  the  Grand  Seignior  hi 
more  fubjefts  than  any  two  Europeai 
princes;  though  they  arc  a  greater  mix 
ture  of  people  extremely  different  iron 
each  other  in  religion,  than  is  to  be  fo\in: 
in  moft  other  countries.  Though  this  ex 
tenfive  empire  contains  materials  for  ik 
largeft  plan  of  induftry  and  commerce,  yet 
the  Turks  content  themfelves  with  mm- 
fa6luring  cotton,  carpets,  leather,  and  foaf- 
The  moft  valuable  of  their  commoditic?, 
fuch  as  filk,  a  variety  of  drugs,  and  dp: 
fluffs,  they  generally  export  without  giviii^^ 
them  much  additional  value  from  their  owe 
labour;  a  circumftance  highly  difadvao- 
tageous  to  themfelves,  but  what  render 
the  commerce  with  them  more  favorable  i: 
other  nations.  In'  one  article,  however, 
which  is  that  of  dying,  cotton  fcarlet,  tk) 
evince  a  dexterity  beyond  every  other  pe^* 
pie  in  the  world. 

The  internal  commerce  of  the  empire '^ 

extremely  fmall,  and  managed  entire)/ tj 

Jews  and  Armenians.     In  their  traffic V^^^ 

,.  the  feveral  maritime  countries  of  Europe* 
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the  Turks  are  entirely  paflive ;  leayiiig  to 
thofe  nations  the  benefit  of  reforting  thither 
with  their  commodities,  and  bringing  back 
thofe  of  Turkey  in  the  {ame  bottoms.  But 
the  inattention  of  the  Turks  to  objeds  of 
commerce  is  perhaps  the  beft  fecurity  to 
their  government ;  for  did  they  profecute 
it  with  an  a6liyity  fuitable  to  the  advantages 
they  enjoy,  they  would  excite  in  other  na- 
tions fuch  a  jealo-ufy  as  might  ihake  the 
Ottoman  throne.  It  is  certain  that  if  the 
Turkifh  dominions  were  in  the  poffeffion 
q{  Ruffia,  or  any  adive  ftate,  the  trade 
maintained  at  prefent  by  other  nations, 
would  experience  a  vaft  diminution.. 

In  general  the  charadler  of  the  Afiatic 
Turks  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  European, 
They  are  hofpitable  to  Grangers;  and  the 
vices  of  i^varice  and  inhumanity  prevail 
chiefly  among  their  great  men.  Their 
charity  and  public  Ipirit  is  confpicuous  in 
their  building  caravanfarics^  or  places  of  en- 
tertainment, on  roads  that  are  deftitute  of 
accommodation,  for  the  refrefhment  of 
poor  pilgrims  or  tr^ivellers.  With  the 
fame  laudable  view,  they  icarch  out  the 
J>A$  beft 
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AM  now  to  write  to  you  of  a  countn, 
which  having  never  vifitcd,  (as  very  few 
Europeans  have  done,)  I  can  only  dciah 
from  the  imp^rfeCt  accovi^its  which  have  hi- 
therto be?ii  delivered  of  it,  by  travellers. 
This  country  is  T^rtary,  in  Afia,  aregioo 
of  prodigious  extent.  You  naay  well  ex- 
Cufe  the  dcfca  of  information  on  this  fub- 
jea,  when  even  th?  Emperor  of  Ru''^^' 
to  whom  ajgreat  part  of  it  belongs,  and  his 
miniftry,  arc  igiiorant  of  its  precife  limits 
with  th?  Chinef?,  the  jperfia^s^  and  other 
nations*  -. 

Tartary,  taken  in  its/fulleft  extent,  i^ 
bounded  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  on  the  porth; 
%y  ^€  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Chi- 
na, India,  Perfia,  and  the  Cafpian  fea,  oQ 

the  fouth,  and  by  Mufcovy  on  the  vfelJ* 
^    ..... ...    ^.  .  ..         ^^ 
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The  air  of  this  country  is  greatly  diverfified, 
by  reafon  of  its  vaft  extent  from  north  id 
fbuth  ;  the  northern  parts  reaching  beyond 
the  arctic  polar  circle,  and  the  foutheni  be- 
ing in  the  fame  latitude  with  Spain,  France, 
Italy,  and  part  of  Turkey. 

Nova  Zembla  and  Ruffian  Lapland  are 
moft  uncomfortable  regions  ;  the  earth, 
w^hich  is  covered  with  fnow  nine  months 
ill  the  year,  being-  extrfemely  barren,  and 
encumbered  with  unwholefome  marfhes^ 
uninhabited  mountains,  and  impenetrable- 
woods.  The  climate  of  Siberia  is  cold,- but 
the  air  pure  and  wholeforiie  ;  and  a  pcrfoa 
of  credit  who  has  vifited  that  country,  ob- 
ferves,  that  its  inhabitants,  in  all  probability, 
would  live  to  e^ctreme  old  age,  if  they  were 
not  addiilEled  to  ^n  immoderate  ufe  of  intox* 
icating  liquors. 

Siberia  produces  rye,  oats,  and  barley, 
almoft  to  the  60th  degree  of  northern  la- 
titude. Sopie  of  the  common  vegetables 
likewife  grow  tolarably  well ;  but  every  at- 
tempt to  brihg  fruit-trees  to  bear,  has  hi- 
therto proved  incffeftual.  There  is  reafon 
however,  to  believe,  that  induftry  and  pa- 
tiectcc  may  ii^  the  end  oyercomc  the  rude- 

nefi 
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rtefs  of  the  climate.  There  are  no  bccsia 
Siberia,  bxit  though  it  be  therefore  a  \d 
that  flows  not  with  honey,  it  is  not  deffi 
tute  of  milk,  for  cattle  conftittjte  the  greater 
part  of  Tartarian  property. 

Aftrachan  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Tar- 
tary  are  extremely  fertile,  owing  more  to 
nature  than  induftry.  The  parts  that  arc 
cultivated  produce  excellent  fruits  of  almoli 
all  the  kinds  known  in  Europe,  efpecially 
grapes,  which  are  reckoned  the  largeftanl 
Sneft  in  the  world.  The  fummers  arc 
very  dry,,  and  from  the  end  of  July  to  tic 
•beginning  of  Auguft,  the  air  is  peftcrei, 
and  the  fqil  fpnaetimes.  ruined,  by  incredi- 
ble quantities  of  locufts. 

No  probable  conjefture  can  be 
with  refped  to  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  Tartary  ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  concWj 
that  they  are  far.  from  being  proportioned  to 
the  extent  of  the  country,  They  are  in 
general,  ftrong-made  ftout  men.  Tbe 
beauty  of  the  Circaffian  women  is  a  kindo^ 
ftaple  commodity  in  that  country  ;  f^rf 
rents  there  make  no  fcruple  of  felling  t^"^^^ 
daughters,    to  recruit  the  feraglios  of  ^'^ 

great  men  of. Turkey  and  Perfia.  Tt^^^ 

■     -  arc! 
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are  purchafed  when  young,'  by  merchants, 
and  taught  fuch  accomplifliments  as  fuit 
their  capacities,  to  render  them  more  valu- 
able againft  the  day  of  fale. 

The  Tartars  are  in  general  a  wandering 
people.      In  their  peregrinations  they  fet 
out  in  the  fpring,    their  numbers  in  one 
body  being  frequently  ten-thoufand,  pre- 
ceded by   their  flock^  and  herds*     When 
they  come  to  an  inviting  fpot,   they  live, 
npon  it  till  all  its  grafs  and  verdure  is  eatei^ 
up.     They  have  little  money,  except  what 
they  get  from  their  neighbours,  the  Ruf- 
iians,  Perfians,  or  Turks,  in  exchange  for 
cattle.    With  this  they  purchafe  cloth,  iillf^ 
fluffs,  and  other  apparel  for  their  women. 
There  are  few  mechanics   amongft  them 
except  thofe  who  make  arms.     They  avoid 
all  labour  as  the  greateft  flavery ;  their  only 
employment  being  to  tend  their  flocks,  and 
manage  their  horfes. 

The  dwelHns;s  of  the  Tartars  are  huts, 
half  funk  in  tlip  ground ;  they  have  a  fire 
in  the  middle,  with  a  hole  in  the  top  to  let 
out  the  fmoke,  and  benches  round  the  fire 
to  fit  or  lye  upon.  In  the  extreme  nor- 
thern provi^ices;  during  the  winter j^  every 
'  family 
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family  burrows  itfelf  as  it  were  under 
ground ;  and  they  are  faid  to  be  fo  fociatle 
in  their  difpofitions,  that  they  make  fubter^ 
raneous  communications  with  each  other. 
They  are  immoderately  fond  of  horfe-M, 
cfpecially  if  it  be  young  and  a  little  tainted, 
tvbich  makes  their  habitations  cxtrenic]/ 
naufeous.  Some  of  the  northern  tribes 
prefer  the  flefh  raw,  but  the  general  way  of 
eating  it,  is  after  it  has  been  fmoakcd  and 
dried. 

The  religion  of  the  Tartars  is  for  the 
niofl:  part  accommodated  to  that  of  tlieir 
neighbours;  for  it  partakes  of  the  Maho- 
metan, the  Gentoo,  the  Greek,  and  even 
the  Popifli  religions.  Some  of  them  are 
profeffed  idolaters,  and  worfliip  M^ 
rude  images  drefled'  up  in  rags.  But  the 
religion  of  the  kingdom  of  Thibet,  and 
Lefla,  a  large  traft  of  Tartary  borderio^^ 
upon  China,  is  the  mofl  rcmarkable- 
Thefc  people  are  governed  by  the  Grafld 
Lama,  whom  they  not  only  acknowledge 
as  tlxeir  fovereign,  but  their  deity;  and  be 
is  alfo  the  great  dbjtQ:  of  adoration  for  the 
various  tribes  of  Heathen  Tartars,  who 
xoam  through  the  vaft  trad  which  ftretchcs 
•   '  from 
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from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  to  Corea  oa 
the  fea  of  Japan.  He  is  not  only  the  fo- 
vereign.  pontiff,  the  vicegerent  of  the  de- 
ity on  earth ;  but,  as  fuperftition  is  ever  the 
ftrongeft  where  it  is  moft  removed  from  its 
dibjeft,  the  more  remote  Tartars  abfolutely 
regard  him  as  the  deity  himfelf.  They  be- 
lieve him  to  be  immortal,  and  endowed 
AVith  all  knowledge  and  virtue.  Every 
year  they  come  up  from  different  parts  to 
worfhip  and  make  rich  offerings  at  his 
ihrine.  Even  the  Emperor  of  China,  who 
is  a  Manchou  Tartar,  does  not  fail  of  ac- 
knowledging him  in  his  religious  capacity,, 
though  the  Lama  is  tributary  to  him. 

Thefe  people  entertain  the  notion,  that 
when  the  Grand  Lama  -feems  to  die  either 
of  old  age  or  ficknefs,  his  foul  iji*  faft  only 
quits  a  crazy  habitation,  to  look  for  another 
younger  and  better;  and  it  is  difcovercd 
again  in  the  body  of  fome  child,  by  certain 
tokens  known  only  to  the  lamas  or  priefts, 
in  which  order  he  always  appears.  Befides 
his  religious  influence  and  authority,  the 
Grand  Lama  is  poflfeffed  of  unlimited 
ppwer  through  his  dominions,  which  arc 
very  cxtenfive^  and  border  on  Bengal. 

Anothei? 
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Afiothcr  religion  very  prevalent  amonj 
the  Tartars  is  tKat  of  Schamanifm,  tk 
profeflbrs  of  which  believe  in  one  fupreni( 
God,  the  creator  of  all  things.  They  be 
lieve  that  he  loves  his  creation,  andalllii: 
creatures ;  that  he  knows  every  thing,  arJ 
is  all  powerful ;  but  that  he  pays  no  atteD- 
tion  to  the  particular  afiiohs  of  men,  bek^ 
too  great  for  them  to  be  able  to  offenH  fc 
or  to  do  any  thing  that  can  be  meritonous 
in  his  fight;;  But  they:alfb  njaintain  fe 
the  fupreme  being  has  divided  the  govern- 
ment of  the  worlds  and  thi^  defiiny  of  men, 
amohg^  great  number  of  inferior  divinfe 
under  his  command  and  controul,  butwb 
neverthelefs  generally  a<&  according  to  then 
own  fancies;  and^ therefore  mankind canoot 
tlifpenfc  with  ufing  all  poffible  means  fc 
obtaining  their  favor. 

You  will  perhaps  be  fiirprifed  to  fee  nie 
mention  learning  among  a  nation  of  Tar- 
tars 5  yet  nothing  is  more  Certain  than  tk 
undier  Zingis  Khan,  and  Tamerlane,  ac^ 
their  early  defccndants^  Aftracban,  andt"' 
neighbouring  countries  were  the  feats  c- 
learning  and  politenefs,  as  well  as  emp^* 

and  magnificence*     The  moft  Iplendid  fli^' 

dsrr 
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dcrn  luxury  falls  Ihort  of  that  of  thofe  prin- 
ces; and  fome  remains  of  their  tafte  iii 
architefture  are  flill  extant,  but  in  fpots  fo 
dcfblatc  that'  they  are  almoft  inacccffible. 

Though  Tartary,  farmcrly  known  by  the 
name  of  Scythia,  was  the  nurfcry  which 
peopled  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  arid 
furni{hed  thofe  ainazing.  numbers,  which 
under  various  names,  overturned  the  Ro- 
man empire,  yet  it  is  now;  but  thinly  in- 
habited. This  muft  be  owing  to  the  dreacf- 
ful  maflacre  made  by  the  two  aBovemen- 
tioned  princes  and  their  defcendants;  for 
nothing  is  more  common  in  their  hiftorieSj 
than  their  putting  to  the  fword  three  or 
four  hundred  thoufand.  perfons  in  a  few 
days. 

The  country  of  Ufbec  Tartary  Was  onice 
the  feat  of  a  more  powerful  empire  than 
that  of  Greece  or  Rome*  It  was  not  only 
the  native  country,  but  the  favorite  refi- 
dence  of  Zingis  Khan,  and  Tamerlane, 
who  enriched  it  with  the  fpoils  of  India  and 
the  eaftern  world.  Some  authors  have  ab- 
furdly  queftioned  thd  veracity  of  the  hifto- 
rians  of  thofe  great  conquerors,  though  in 

reality 
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rcalitr  it  Be  better  cftablifhcd  than  that  ot 
the  Greek  or  Roman  writers. 

The  prefent  inhabitants  of  this  immenfe 
common,  compofe  innumerable  tribes,  who 
range  at  pleafurc  with  their  flocks  and 
herds,  in  the  old  patriarchal  manner.  Their 
tribes  are  commanded  by  feparate  ^hans, 
or  leaders,  who,  upon  particular  emergen- 
cies, eleft  a  great  khan,  who. claims  a  pa- 
ramount power  over  ftrangers  .as  well  as 
natives,  and  can  bring  into  the  fteld  from 
twenty  to  a  hundred  thoufand  hotfemen. 
Their  method  of  carrying  on  war  is  by 
wafting  the  country  ;  and  this  circumftance 
renders  them  i^  dreadful  enemy  to  regular 
troops,  who  muft  be.  deprived  of  all  (vh- 
liftence,  while  the  Tartars  having  always 
many  fpare  horfes  to  kill  and  eat,  are  at  no 
lofs  for  provifions. 

Thus  have  1  given  you  an  account  of  a 
people  the  moi!t  rude  in  their  polity,  and  the 
jnoft  iliigular  in  their  fuperftitioDf  of  any 
that  we  find  On  the  globe.  But  in  general, 
Jingularity  appears  to  be  a,  predominant  fea- 
ture in  the  charafter  of  the  Eaftern  nations. 

LETTER 
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xL  AM  tlcxt  to  condiift  jroti  td  China,  uii- 
ier  the  particular  imprcfSon  of  the  fenti- 
mettt  tvith  which  I  concluded  my  laft 
lettet.  Ekccpting  to\vardi  the  north  it  is 
a  piaiti  Country,  containing  ho  remarkable 
tooutttains.  ^\xt  thctt  are  in  it  many  arti- 
ficial mduritairis,  pn  the  tops  of  which  ard 
temples,  monafteries,  and  othet  edifices* 
The  cotmtry  is  bettcir  fupplieid  With  rivers^ 
of  which  there  are  feveral ;  but  the  com-- 
mon  water  in  China  is  very  indifferent,  and 
is  in  forae  places  boiled  to  make  it  fit  for 
iifci  To  correal  its  bad  quality^  they  like- 
wife  infufe  in  it^  in  many  parts,  the  leaves 
of  the  tea  plant ;  and  I ,  believe  it  is  by 
that  expedient  that  other  nations  firfl:  te-* 
came  acquainted  with  this  celebrated  fhrub^ 
now  fo  generally  tifed  in  the  Britifli  da- 
minions^ 

E  e  It 
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It  appears  from  Sir  George  Staunton'? 
account,  that  we  have  hitherto  been  in 2 
iniftake  rcfpefting  the  green  tea,  which 
Ivas  faid  to  acquire  its  colour  by  being  drie: 
tipon  plates  of  copper.  Slit  he  informs  d- 
that  there  is  iro  ftrch  prarftice  in  China,  m 
that  the  green  colour  is  Entirely  owing  t: 
the  leaves  being  plucked  off  the  fhnib  be- 
fore they  have  come  to  maturity.  A 
roughnefs  of  quality  even  from  this  caufe, 
may  prove  hurtful  to  peFfoiis^  of  a  Hcrvous 
conftitution,  but  by  no  means  iti  fucha 
degree  as  from  an  impregnation  of  copper. 

The  charafter  of  the  Chincfe  for  wifdoir. 
and  inddftry,  is  in  wotbing  more  eonfpi- 
cuous  than  in  their  early  attention  to  tie 
conftruSion  of  canals,  for  the  purpofe  ot 
facilitating  commerce.  The  commoW- 
liefs  and  length  of  their  canals  are  almcit 
incredible.  The  chief  of  them  are  W 
with  hewn  ftone  on  the  fides,  and  tkya" 
io  deep  as  to  carry  vcffels  of  great  burden* 
They  fometimes  extend  above  a  thoufc^ 
milfs  in  length.  Thefe  veffels  are  fitted  ij- 
for  all  the  convenience  of  life;  and  i^^- 
been  thought  byfome,  that  in  China  ^'^^ 
water  contains  as  many  inhabitants  ^s  ti-^ 

id 
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land.  They  are  furnlftied  with  ftone  quays, 
and  fbmetimes  with  bridges  of.  an  amazing 
conftrtididn.  The  navigation  is  flowj  and 
the  veffcl  fbmetimes  di'awn  by  men.  No 
jprecautions  are  wanjting  that  could  be 
formed  by  art  or  perfeyerance^  for  theYafety 
of  the  paffcngers,  in  cafe  a  canal  is  croffed 
by  a  rapid  river,  orexpofed  to  torrents  from 
the  mountains.  Thefe  canals  and  the  va- 
riety that  is  feen  upon  their  borders,  render 
China  highly  pleafant  as  well  as  fertile  in 
places  which  are. not  fo  by  nature. 

This  country  being  of  great  extent,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  different  according 
to  the  fituation  of  the  places,  fo  that  while 
iharp  in  the  northi  it  is  extremely  hot  in 
the  fouthcrn  parts.  The  foil  is,  either  by 
nature  or  art,  fruitful  of  every  thing  that 
can  minifler  to  the  necefFarics,  conveni- 
encies,  or  luxuries  of  life ;  and  this  it  is 
that  renders  the  nation  fo  populous.  The 
millions  of  inhabitants  which  China  isfaid 
to  contain  are  almofl  beyond  credibility ; 
and  all  between  twenty  arid  fixfy  years  of 
age  pay  an  annual  tax.  Notwithflanding 
the  induflry  of  the  people,  we  are  told  that 
their  amazing  population  frequently  occa- 
E  c  a  fions 
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fions  a  dearth.  Parents  ^ho  cannot  fop- 
port  their  female  children,  arc  permitted  to 
caft  them  into  the  river ;  but  they  fatten  to 
the  child  a  gourd,  that  it  m^y  float  on  the 
water ;  and  it  often  happens  that  fome 
compafiionate  people  of  fortune,  who  are 
moved  by  the  cries  of  the  children,  favc 
them  from  perifliing. 

The  Chinefe  in  general  have  been  repre- 
fented  as  ihe  moft  difhoneft,  low,  thieviuj 
fet  of  people  in  the  world.  Their  hypo- 
crify  is  faid  to  be  without  bounds ;  and  the 
men  of  property  among  them  praSicc  the 
moft  avoWed  bribery,  and  the  laweft  mean* 
nefles  to  obtain  preferment.  But  this  cha* 
rafter  has  been  drawn  by  tbofe  who  were 
little  acquainted,  with  any  parts  of  that 
empire  but  the  fea-*poft  towns,  where  the 
inhabitants  probably  are  worfe  than  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country* 

Among  the  cuffoms  peculiar  to  China, 
.  One  is^  that  every  Chinefe  keeps  in  hishoule 
a  table  upon  which  are  Written  the  pame) 
of  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great  grand- 
father^ before  which  they  frequently  hm 
incenfe^  and  proftrate  themfelves;  and 
when  the  father  of  the  family  dies,  the  name 
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<)f  the  great  grandfather  is  taken  away,  and 
that  of  the  deceafed  is  added. 

On?  of  the  great^ft  peculiarities  in  this 
country  is  its  language.  The  Chinefe  Ian- 
g\jage  contains  only  three  hundred  and 
thirty  words,  all  of  one  fyllable ;  but  each 
WQrd  is  pronounced  with  fuch  various  mo- 
dulations, and  all  of  them  with  a  different 
meaning,  that  it  becomes  more  copious 
than  ic^puld  be  eafily  imagined,  atid  enables 
them  to  exprefs  themf?lves  fuffieicntly  well 
in  the  communications  of  life.  The  Chi- 
nefe oral  Japguage  being  thus  barren  and 
CQlltn&cdi  is  unfit  for  literature;  and 
therefore  their  literature  is  all  comprifed 
in  arbitrary  chara6ters,  which  are  ama- 
5:;ingly  complicated,  and  fb  numerous  that 
it  has  been  faid  they  ,amouAt  to  about  eighty 
thouland.  Whatever  eulogiums  have  been 
teftowed  on  the  learning  of  the  Chinefe, 
this  circumftance  is,  in  my  opinion,  fuffi- 
cient  to  refute  the  poffibility  of  any  great 
icxcellence  in  refpeflt  of  fuch  an  acomplifli* 
roent.  In  no  part  of  the  world,  however, 
is  learning  attended  with  fuch  honors  and 
rewards  as  in  China.  The  literati  arc  re- 
verenced as  men  of  another  fpecies,  ind  are 
Ee  3  the 
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the  only  nobility  known  in  the  country.  If 
their  birth  be  ever  fo  mean  and  low,'  they 
become  mandarins  of  the  higheft  rank,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  learning. 
On  the  other  hand,  however  exalted  their 
birth  may  be,  they  quickly  fink  into  obfcu- 
rity,  if  they  negleft  the  ftudies  Avhich  had 
diftinguiflied  their  fathers. 

The  (Ghinefe  range  all  their  works  of 
literature  into  four  clafTcs;  compriling,  rc- 
ipeilivcly,  religion,  hiftory,  phi^ofophy,  and 
poetry.  What  proficiency  they  have  really 
made  in  thofe  feveral  branches,  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  any  perfon  not  acquainted  with 
their  language  to  afcertain ;  but  if  we  mav 
form  an  opinion  from  the  extreme  venera- 
tion in  which  they  hold  the  celebrated 
Confucius,  the  father  of  their  moral  philo- 
fophy,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  that'this 
is  the  branch  which,  next  to  that  of  reli- 
gion, they  coiifider  as  the  moft  perfed  of 
their  feiences.  Witl^  natural  philofophy 
they  appear  to  be  but  little  acquainted. 
That  they  have,  however,  a  juft  claim  to 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  is  fully  alccr- 
tained,  from  their  making  ufe  of  it  againfr  , 
Tamerlane,   before  any  fuch  compofitioa 

was 
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was  known  in  Europe ;  but  tbey  were  aQ- 
quainted  with  c^nou  oxlly,  and  knew 
nothing  of  finall  fire  arms.  Their  induftriy 
in  their  manufaftures  of  fluffs,  porcelane, 
japanning,  and  the  like  fedentary  trades  is 
amazing,  and  can  be  equalled  only  by  their 
labors  in  the  field,  in  noiaking  canals,  le- 
velling mountains,  raifirjig  gardens,  and  na- 
vigating their'^unfs  and  boats, 

China  conjtains  few  natural  curiofities^ 
but  ithofe  of  the  ai'tificial  kind  are  ftupcn- 
4ous.  The  great  wall  feparating  China 
from  Tart^ry,  to  prevent  the  incurfions  of 
that  nation,  is  fuppofed  to  extend  about 
fifteen  hundred  miles.  It  is  carried  over 
mountains  and  vallies,  and  is  built  for  the 
moft  part  with  brick  and  mortar,  from 
J:wenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  about 
half  as  much  in  thicknefs.  The  Chinefe 
bridges  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired.--^ 
They  are  erefted  fometimes  upoji  barges 
ftrongly  chained  together,  ypt  fo  as  to  bp 
parted  occafionally,  for  allowing  paflage  to 
the  veffels  which  fail  up  and  down  the 
river.  Some  of  them  cxtjend  from  moun- 
tain to  mountain,  and  confift  only  of  pije 
arch :  that  over  the  river  SafFrany  is  four 

hundred 
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huudred  cubits  long,  and  five  hundred  high, 
though  a  fingle  arch,  J^nd  joii^s  two  moun- 
tains. It  is  faid  that  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  empire  fome  are  yet  more  ftupendous. 
The  triumphal  arches  of  this  country 
form  the  next  fpecies  of  artificial  curiofities. 
They  are  .not  built  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
ftylc  of  architefturc,  but  they  are  fuperb 
^nd  beautiful ;  creftcd  with  vaft  labor  and 
cxpencc,  an4  all  of  theni  to  the  memory  of 
their  great  men.  The  number  of  them 
over  the  empire  is  faid  to  amount  to  many 
hundreds^  Thpir  fepulchral  monuments 
make  likewife  a  diftinguiflicd  figure. 
Their  towers,  the  models  of  which  are  now 
frequent  in  Europe,  under  the  name  of  Pa- 
godas, are  great  embelUflin^ents  to  the  face 
of  the  country^  That  of  Nanking,  which 
is  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  forty  in  dia- 
meter, is  the  mofl  admired,  and  is  called  the 
Porcelane  Tower,  on  account  of  its  being 
lined  wit^  Chincfe  ti^es.  Their  temples 
arp  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  uncoutj^taftc 
in  which  they  are  built,  their  whimfical  or- 
naments, and  the  ugiinefs  of  the  idols  they 
contain.  The  Chinefe,  like  the  people  of 
Cracow  jj  are  remarkably  for\d  of  .bells ;  of 

which 
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which  there  is  one  at  Peking  that  weighs 
one  hiindred  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds, 
but  its  found  is  faid  to  be  difagreeable.  The 
lafl  curiofity  I  fhall  mention  is  their  fire- 
works, which  are  generally  allowed  p  ex- 
eel  thofe  of  all  other  nations;. 

The  empire  of  China  is  faid  to.  contain 
four  thoufand  four  hundred  wall'd  cities, 
the  chief  of  which  are  Peking,  Nanking, 
and  Canton.    The  firft  of  tbefe,  the  capital 
pf  the  empire,  is  fituated  in  a  very  fer- 
tile plain,   upwards  of  fifty  miles  diftant 
from  the  great  wall,  and  is  faid  to  contain 
of  inhabitants  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
niany  millions.     The  walls  and  gates  of 
Peking  are  of  fhe  extraordinary  height  of 
fifty  cubits,  and  are  fo  broad  that  the  fen- 
tinels  are  placed  upon  them  on  horfeback. 
The  principal  edifice  is  the  imperial  palace, 
the  grandeur  of  which  confifls  not  fo  much 
in  the  elegance  of  the  architedlure  as  in  the 
multitude  of  its  buildings,  courts,  and  gar- 
dens, all  regularly  difpofed.     The  palace  is 
faid  to  be  three  miles  in  circumference; 
and  the  front  of  the  building  fhines  with 
gilding,  paint,  and  varnifh,  while  the  infide 
is  fct  off  with  every  thing  that  is  moll  beau- 
tiful 
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tiful  and  precious  in  China,  the  Indies,  a- 
Europe,  The  gardens  -  of  this  palace  a 
of « great  extent,  and  there  are .  raifed 
them,  at  proper  diftances,  artificial  moua: 
from  twenty  to  fixty  feet  high,  betws; 
which  are  a  number  of  fmall  yallics,  pk 
tifully  watered  with  canals,  and  \^k 
uniting,  arc  formed  into  a  number 
lakes. 

Beautiful  and  magnificent  barks  fail  o 
thefe  pieces  of  water,  and  the  banks r 
ornamented  with  ranges  of  buildings,  co: 
ftru6led  in  the  moft  pleafing  and  fanta:: 
variety.  The  mounts  are  covered  m  < 
fuch  trees  as  produce  beautiful  and  arc^ 
m^tic  flowers;  and  the  canals  are  ei- 
with  ruftic  pieces  of  rock,  fo  happily ^^ 
pofed  as  to  imitate  the  wildnefs  of  nature 

Of  the  religion  of  China  little  canbeiii 
with  any  certainty.  It  feems  as  if  the  ^ 
of  the  people  worftiipped  fenfible  objefls; 
but  their  philofophers,  we  are  told,  entflfi 
tain  more  juft  fentiments  of  the  Deity;  ^ 
in  general  the  morality  of  the  nation aj 
proximates  to  that  of  Chriftianity.  ^ 
when  I  fay  {oj  I  would  be  underftoodi 
fpeak  exclufively  of  the  charges  of  difliondi 
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and  hypocrify  which  have  been  mentioned 
above. 

The   original  plan  of  the   Chinefe   go- 
vernment feems  to  have  been  patjiarchal-^ 
almoft  in  the  ftrifteft  fcnfc  of  the  word, 
and  the  emperor  has  hitherto  been  held  by 
the    people  in  the  higheft  degree   of  ve- 
neration.    But  if  we  may  give  credit  to 
fbme  late  accounts  from  that  country,  thfe 
fanie  fpirit  of  fedition  ^nd  tumult  which  at 
prcfcnt  a6luates  different  provinces  of  Eu- 
rope, has  made  its  appearance  in  the  empire 
of  China.     What  may  be  the  ifluc  of  thelb 
diforders  it  is  difficult  to- fay ;  but  ihould  in- 
teftine  divifions  proceed,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Tartar  nations  on  the  north  of  the. great 
wall,  Will  embrace  {q  favorable  an  oppor- 
tunity of  furmounting  the  barrier   which 
has  been  raifed  to  prevent  their  hoftile  in- 
curfions;  and   the  ftandard  of  the  Grand 
Uama  may  yet  be  ereded  on   the  imperii 
palace  at  Peking. 
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JlJLaVING  prcvioufly  taken  a  fumj< 
China,  I  come  by  a  circuitous  courfe  tot! 
continent  of  India ;  a  country  not  unknov 
«ven  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  whei 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  drew  their  ir.: 
precious  materials  of  luxury.  Whatcrec 
do  you  think  would  have  been  given  to  a^ 
prophet  who  ftiould  have  prcdi6led  that: 
the  courfe  of  the  pr.efent  century,  acoc 
pany  of  Britifli  merchants  would  acquire 
this  country  a  dominion  far  more  extent 
than  that  of  their  own  native  fovcfcign! 

quod  opatUi  div^mfirmittfft^ 

4ud0r€t^  volvenda  dies  en  attulit  ultro. 

Y^t  fuch  an  event  has  taken  place;  ane^ 

traordinary  phsenomenon,  and  uncxamp 

in  the  hiftory.of  mankind.     This  com!' 

is  generally  divided  into  three  great  pJf' 

nam^'.'i 


^ 
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namely,  the  Pcninfula  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  called  the  Farther  Peninfula ;  the 
Maiti'^Lrand^  or  the  Mogul^s  Empire ;  and 
the  Peninfula  within,  or  on  this  fide  tho 
Ganges^ 

The   original   inhabitants  of  India  are 
called    Gentoos;  or,   according  to  others, 
Hindoos,    and   the  country  Hindoflan  or 
Indoi^an.     They  pretend  that   Brunima, 
their  legiflatof ,  both  in  politics  and  religion^ 
was  inferior  only  to  God,  arid  that  he  ex- 
ifted  inany  thoufand  years  before  our  ac- 
count of  the  Creation.     The  Bramins,  who 
are  the  Gentoo  priefts,  farther  fay,  that  he 
bequeathed  to    them  a    book  called  the 
Vidam,  containing  his  doflrines  and    in- 
flitutions,  and  that  though  the  original  is 
loft,  they  are  ftill  in  poflfefiBon  of  a  com- 
inentary  upon  it,  callec!  Shat&a,  which  is 
written  in  the  Shanfcrite  tongue,  now  a 
dead   language,   and  known  only  to  the 
Bramins  who  ftudy  it.     The  foundation  of 
Brumma's  do6lrihe  confifted  in  the  belief 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  who  has  created  a  re- 
gular gradation  of  beings ;  m  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul,  and  a  future  ftate  of 
rewards  and  punifllmcnts;  which  is  to  con* 

fift 


/  ^ 
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fift  of  a  trailfmigration  into  different  bodies, 
actording  to  the  lives  they  haVc  led  in  their 
pre-exiftent  ftate;  Frorti  this  it  appears 
mbre  than  probable  that  the  Pythagorean 
Metempfychofis  took  its  rife  in  India*  The 
Bramins,  however,  to  operate  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people^  have  had  recourfe  to 
fenfible  t-eprefentations  of  the  Deity  aiid 
his  attributes,  fo  that  the  original  doftrincs 
of  Brumma  have  degenerated  into  rank  and 
ridiculous  idolatry,  in  the  worflxip  of  fe- 
veral  animals,  and  various  images ;  which 
are  likewife  of  the  moft  hideous  figures, 
either  painted  or  carved. 

The  Hindoos  have,  from  time  inlmenio- 
rial  beeii  divided  into  .foUr  great  tribes, 
comprehending  the  different  claffesi  of  fo- 
ciety :  the  firft  and  nobleft  of  thefc  are  the 
Bramins,  who  alone  can  officiate  iii  the 
priefthood,  like  the  Levites  among  the 
Jews,  Befides  this  divifion  into  tribes;  the 
Gentoos,  or  Hindoos,  are  alfo  divided  into 
cafts ;  of  which  it  is  computed  there  are  no 
lefs .  than  eighty-four,  though  fome  make 
the  number  ftill  gres^ter.  All  thefe  eafts 
differ  from  each  other  in  point  of  rank,-  and 
they  are  extremely  tenacious  of  the  privi- 

le9;es 
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Icffcs  and  cuftoms  annexed  to  their  different 
divifions.  An  Indian  of  an  inferior  would 
think  himfelf  honored  by  adopting,  the 
cuftoms  of  a  fuperior  caft ;  but  the  latter 
would  have  recourfe  to  blows,  Tooncr 
than  not  vindicate  its  prerogatives.  The 
inferior  receives  with  refpe£t  the  viduals 
prepared  by  a  fuperior  caft,  but  the  latter 
will  not  partake  of  i  meal  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  hands  of  an  inferior;  and 
their  marriages  are  <:ir<:umfcribed  by  the 
fame  barriers  a:s  the  reft  of  their  intercourfes* 
The  diet  of  thofe  people  is  chiefly  rice 
and  vegetables,  drefTed  with  gingef  aJnd 
other  fpices,  which  grow  iarlmoft  fpontane- 
oufly  in  their  gardens^  They  efteem  milk 
the  pureft  of  food,  becaufe  they  think  it 
partakes  of  fome  of  the  properties  of  the 
neftar  of  their  gods,^  and  becaufe  they  ef- 
teem the  cow  herfelf  almoft  as  a  divinity. 
Their  manners  are  gentle,  and  their  hap- 
pincfs  confifts  in  dpmeftic  life*  Their  re- 
ligion permits  them-  to  have  feveral  wiVesy 
but. they  feldom  have  more  than  one ;  and 
it  has  been  obfervcd  that  their  wives  are 
diftinguiflied  by  a  decency  of  behaviour,^ 
aad  a  faithful  attachment  to  their  hufbands, 

whicfe 
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which  might  do  honor  to  married  women 
in  the  moft  civilized  countries*  The  cuftom 
of  women  burning  themfelves  tipoii  the 
death  of  their  hufl>ands,  feems  not  to  be 
abolifhed,  though  it  is  now  lefe  frequent 
than  formerly. 

The  religion  of  the  Gctitpos  forbids  them 
to  quit  their  owtt  fliores ;  and  this  iDJunc- 
tion  feems  to  be  founded  upon  a  principle 
of  policy.  They  arc  taught  that  the  waters 
of  the  three  great  fivers,  Ganges,  Kiftna^ 
and  Indus,  haVe  the  facred  virtue  of  puri- 
fying thofe  who  bathe  in  them  frooi  all 
pollution  and  fins ;  and  hence  they  ire  re- 
ftrained  from  emigrating  into  diftant  coun* 
tries.  The  iacred  rivers  are  fo  fituated 
that  there  is  no  part  of  India  where  the 
inhabitants  may  not  have  an  opportunity 
of  wafhing  away  their  fins^  The  Gaages, 
which  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet^ 
runs  through  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Ba- 
har,  and  Orixa,  and  the  upper  pi^bvinccs  of 
Oude,  Delhi,  &€.  The  Kiftna  diYides  the 
Carnatic  from  Golconda,  and  runs  through 
the  Vifapour  into  the  interior  parts  of  the 
Decan;    while   the    Indus,   bounding   the 

Guzarat 
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Guzarat  provinces,  feparates  Iiidoftaii  from 
the  dominions  of  Perfia. 

The  Gentoos  are  much  lefs  under  the  in- 
fluence of  their  paffions  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  other  countries  ;  and  for  this  thiere 
feeiiis  to  be:  two  caufes.  .  Their  vegetable 
diet  affords  lefs  nourifliment  than  that  which 
confifts  of  animal  fooid  ;  and  by  marrying 
early,  the  males  before  fourteen,  and  the 
females  at  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  they 
are  kept  low  and  feeble  in  their  perfons; 
A  man  is  in  the  decline  of  life  at  .thirty, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  women  is  in  decay  at 
eighteen  ;  at  twenty-five  they  have  all  the 
marks  of  old  ^gel 

Such  are  the  peJbple  who  form  the  great 
body  of  the  fubjefils  of  the  Britifti  empire 
in  India  ;  and  confidering  they  are  ex- 
tremely numerous,  it  is  fortunate  for  the 
fecurity  of  dur  fettlenicnts  in  that  country, 
that  they  are  of  pacific  diipofitions.  This 
is  more  than  can  be  faid  of  the  neighbour- 
ing natives  in  India. 

The  Mahometans,  who,  in  Indoftan  arc 
called  ^^oors,  are  of  Perfian,  Turkifh,  Ara- 
bic,   and  other   extradiions.     They    early 
began,  in  the  reigns  of  the  caliphs  of  Bag- 
F  f  dad, 
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dad,  to  invade  Indoftan.    They  penetntci 
a$  far  as  Dclhi^    which  they  made  their 
r^rital ;  but  their  empire  was  ovcrtnrneu 
H  Taincxlanc,  who  founded  the  Mogul  go- 
^^mnjent.     Thofc  princes  being  ftrifl  Ma- 
hometans, rcctivcd  under  their  protcSion 
all  who  profcfled  the  fame  religion,  and 
who  being  a  brave,  aftivc  people,  counter- 
b^anced  the  number  of  the  natives.    They 
are  laid  to  have  introduced  the  divifion  of 
rr-^viaoes;,  over  which-  they  appointed  fou- 
hih;>  5  and  thcfc  provinces^  each  of  which 
inl^hv  N?  levied  an  empire,  were  fubdivided 
Ll^^  nabobihips  ;  each  nabob  being  imme- 
cu^s^Iv  accountable  to  his  Soubah,  who,  in 
|^roce:sj  of  time  became  almoft  independent 
ci"  l!le  Emperor,  or,  as  he  is  called,  the 
GrcAl  Mv>gul,  upon  their  paying  him  anan- 
iiv.i)  tribute*     The  vzit  refort  of  Periian 
anJ  Tartar  tribes  has  likewife  ftrcngthencd 
the  Mahometan  government ;  but  it  is  ob- 
fcnfed»  that  in  two  or  three  generations, 
the  progeny  of  thofe  adventurers  degene- 
rare  into  all  the  indolence  and  fenfiiality  (A 
the  Em\. 

Of  all  thofe  tribes,  the  Mahrattas  atpre- 
^.  make  the  grcatcft  fi^re.     They  are  a 
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kind  of  merccilafiesi  Ivho  live  on  the 
mountain^  between  Indoftan  and  Perfia* 
They  commonly  ferve  bri  horfebaek,  and' 
when  well  commanded^  they  have  been 
known  to  give  law  even  to  the  court  of 
Delhi.  Though  originally  (GfentooSj '  they 
are  of  bold  aftive  fpirits^  and  pay  no  great 
refpeft  to  the  principles  of  their  religion. 

Bengal^  of  all  th6  Ihdian  provinces,  is 
perhaps  the  moft  interefting  to  a  Britoni 
It  is  regarded  as  the  ftore*-houfe  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  Its  fertility  exceeds  that  of  Egypt 
after  having  been  overflowed  by  the  Nile  ; 
and  the  produce  of  its  foil  cbnfifts  of  rice^ 
fugar-canes,  corn,  refamum,  fmall  mul- 
berries and  other  trees.  Its  .calicos^  fiiks^ 
faltpetre,  lacca,  opium^  wax,  and  civet  go 
all  over  the  world  j  and  provifions  here  are 
in  great  plenty,  and  incredibly  cheap^  parr 
ticularly  pullets,  ducks,  and  geefe*  The 
country  is  interfered  by  canals .  cut  cut  of 
the  Ganges  for  the  benefit  of  commerce, 
and  extends  near  a  hundred  leagues  oil  both 
iides  of  the  Ganges,  full  of  towns  ^r|d  vil- 
lages. The  principal  Englifli  failory  irt 
Bengal  is  at  Calcutta,  which  is  likewife 
F£  2  the 
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the  capital  feat  of  the  Britifli  government 
in  that  country. 

The  win<ls  in  this  cUmate  generally  blow 
for  fix  months  from  the  fouth,  and  fix  from 
the  north.  April,  May,  and  the  beginning 
of  June  are  exceflively  hot,  but  refrefhcd 
by  fea-breezes  ;  and  in  fome  dry.  feafons, 
the  hurricanes, 'which  tear  up  the  fands, 
'and  let  them  fall  in  dry  fliowers,  are  ex- 
tremely difagreeable.  In  general  the  Eu- 
ropeans who  arrive  at  Indoftan  are  cpm- 
monly  feized  with  fome  illnefs^  fuch  as  a 
flux,  or  fever,  undfer  different  appearances; 
but  when  properly  treated,  efpecially  if 
the  patients  are  abftemious,  they  recover, 
and  afterwards  prove  healthy,^ 

In  the  peninfula  within  the  Ganges, 
about  the  end  of  June  a  fouth-weft  wind 
begins  to  blow  from  the  fea  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar,  which  lies  to  that  afpeft  ;  and 
this,  with  continualrains,  lafts  four  nionths, 
during  which  time  all  is  ferene  on  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  pe- 
ninfula. Towards  the  end  of  Odober,  the 
taiiiy  feafon  and  the  change  of  the  mon- 
foons  begin  on  the  Coromandel  coaH:, 
which  being  deftitute  of  good  harbours, 

renders 
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renders  it  extremely  dangerous  for  fhips  to 
remain  there  daring  that  time  ;  and  to  this 
is  owing,  the  periodical  returns  of  the 
Englifh  fhipping  to  Bombay,  upon  the  Ma- 
labar coaft.  The  air  is  naturally  hot  in  this 
peninfula,  but  it  is  refrefhed  by  breezes  ; 
the  wind  changing  every  twelve  hours. 
The  inhabitants  in  this  part  are  more  black 
in  complexion  than  thofe  of  the  other  pe- 
ninfulas  of  India,  though  lying  nearer  tq 
the  equator,  which  has  made  fome  fufpeft 
them  to  be  the  defcendants  of  an  ancient 
colony  from  Ethiopia.  Fort  St.  George, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Madras,  is' 
the  capital  of  the  Englifh  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany's territories  in  this  part.  But  I  have 
faid  enough  to  you  of  this  country.  The 
farther  peninfula  of  India  is  ftill  very  im- 
perfcdlj^  known  ;  and  I  (hall  not  enter  up- 
on any  account  of  the  numerous  illands  in 
the  Indian  fea,  as  the  diftinftiori  between 
them  coniifts  chiefly  in  the  difference  of 
extent,  and  the  div6rfity  of  produce,  which 
is  mdftly  that  of  the  fpices. 
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JLJ'Ircfting  our  courfe  weftward  from 
India,  \ye  enter  the  kingdom  pf  Perfia, 
formerly  the  domiiiion  of  the  great  Cyrus, 
and  a  country  which  gave  name  to  one 
of  the  mpft  celebrated  monarchies  ia  the 
ancient  world.  In  fo  extenfive  an  empire^ 
both  the  air  and  the  foil  muft  differ  greatly 
in  the  feyeral  provinces*  Thofe  in  the 
northern  part,  as  lying  near.  mQuntains 
comn^only  covered  with  fnow,  arc  cold; 
but  in  the  fouthern  provinces,  the  air  is 
hot,  2ind  forngtimes  communicates  noxious 
blafts  to  the  niidUnd  part,  which  jotherwife 
^njoys  a  ferei^e  and  pure  atmofphere.  The 
foil  is  not  luxuriaint  towards  Tartary  and  the 
Cafpian  fea,  but  with  cultivation  it  might 
produce  abundance  of  corn  and  fruits. 
Spilth  of  Moi^nt  Taurus,  the  fertility  of  the 

country 
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country  in  corn,  fruits,  wine,  and  the  other 
luxuries  of  life,  arc  equalled  by  few  coun- 
tries. .  The  fruits  in  geneVal  are  delicious, 
and  in  fome  parts,  near  Ifpahan  efpecially, 
produce  almoft  all  the  flowers  that  are  cul- 
tivated in  Europe,  but  of  a  more  exalted 
flavour.  There  is,  however,  perhaps  no 
country  of  fo  great  an  extent,  that  has  fo 
few  rivers  as  Perfia.  The  moft  confider- 
able  are  thofe  of  Kur,  ancient  Cyrus  ;  and 
Aras,  anciently  Araxes,  which  rife  in  the 
mountains  of  Ararat,  and  joining  their 
flreams,  fall  into  the  Cafpian  fea.  Some 
fmall  rivulets  falling  from  the  mountains, 
water  the  country  in  particular  parts  ;  but 
upon  the  whole,  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  wa- 
ter, though  this  defeft,  where  it  prevails, 
is  ufually  fupplied  by  means  of  refervoirs, 
aquedu6ls,  canals,  and  other  ingenious  ex- 
pedients.  Water,  in  all  the  Mahometan 
countries,  is  an  article  of  great  confump-^ 
tion,  on  account  of  their  frequent  abluti- 
ons; and  this  is  no  where  more  neceflary, 
than  in  Perfia,  as  the  inhabitants  feldom 
change  their  linen  :  a  cuftom  in  hot  cli^ 
mates  particularly  prejudicial  ; 

In 
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111  the  morning  early  the  Perfians  drink 
cofFce,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  go  to 
dinner,  which  confifts  of  fruits,  fweet- 
mcats,  and  milk.  Their  chief  meal  is  at 
night.  They  eat  at  their  repafls  cakes 
of  rice,  and  others  of  wheat  flower  ;  and 
holding  it  an  abomination  to  cut  either  bread 
or  any  kind  of  meat,  after  it  is  drefied,  thefe 
cakes  are  made  thin,  that  they  may  be  eafily 
broken  with  the  hand.  Their  meat  which 
is  generally  mutton,  or  fowls,  is  fo  pre- 
pared, that  they  divide  it  with  their  fingers. 
But  with  refpeft  to  one  difli  in  particular, 
they  have  deviated  from  xhc  tafte  of  their 
aiiceftors.  The  ancient  Perfians  never  fat 
down  to  a  great  entertainment  wdthout  a 
roafted  afs  before  them,  which  was  always 
ferved  up  entire.  This  luxury  is  now  fallen 
into  difufe  ;  but  thq  change  feems  not  to 
proceed  from  any  fuperior  delicacy  in  their 
entertainments  of  eating  and  di-inking. 
They  are  temperate,  however,  in  every 
thing,  except  in  the  ufe  of  tobacco  ;  of 
which  they  are  fo  immoderately  fond,  that 
fome  of  them  have  been  known  to  leave 
their  country,  rather  than  be  debarred  from 
that  enjoyment.     They  fmoke  through  a 

tube 
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tube  fixed  in  water,  fo  as  to  be  cool  in  the 
mouth.  The  Perfiaiis  are  paflionately  fond 
of  poetry,  moral  fentences,  and  hyperbole  ; 
and  in  ajl  ages 'have  befen  remarkable  for 
hofpitality*  They  are  like  wife  fond  of 
riding,  and  excel,  as  their  anceftors  the  Par- 
thians  did,  in  archery. 

There  is  in  Perlia  an  extraordinary  fine 
breed  of  fheep,  the  wool  and  flefti  of  which 
are  equally  valued.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  them  to  have  tails  that  weigh  eight  or 
ten  pounds,  and  they  have  fix  or  eight 
horns  ;  fome  of  which  ftand  out  horizon- 
tally, and  occafion  a  great  deal  of  blood  to 
be  fpilt  when  the  ram$  engage  with  each 
other.  Their  goats  likewifc  are  much  cC- 
teemed  for  the  fine  wool  on  their  bellies,  as 
well'  as  for  their  flefh. 

Men  may  marry  for  life,  or  for  any  de- 
termined time,  in  Perfia,  as  well  as  over  all 
Turkey  ;  and  travellers  or  merchants,  who 
intend  to  flay  fome  time  in  any  city,  and 
^re  difpqfed  for  fuch  a  contraft,  commonly 
apply  to  the  cadee  ar  judge,  for  a  wife  dur- 
ing the  time  of  his  refidence. 

The  Perfians  in  ancient  time^  were  fa- 
inous  for  learning,  and  their  poets  renown- 

^  ed 
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cd  all  over  the  eaft  ;  but  I  fufpeft,  from 
the  taftc  which  the  Perfians  have  for  hyper- 
bole,  that  however  , animated  their  compo- 
litions  might  be,  they' would  furnifh  a  cri- 
tic with  more  examples  of  bombaft  than 
of  the  genuine  fublime.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  certainly  is  in  the  Univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford, a  manufcript,  containing  the  lives  of 
no  lefs  than  a  hundred  and  thirty-fiyc  of  the 
iineft  poets.  One  of  thefe,  i^iamed  Ferdofi, 
comprifed  the  hiftory  of  Perfia,  in  a  feries 
of  epic  poems,,  which  employed  him  near 
thirty  vears,  and  which  Mr.  Tones  affirms 
to  be  a  glorious  monument  of  Eaftern  ge- 
nius and  learning.  Two  other  celebrated 
Perfian  poets  are  Hafiz  and  Sheik  Sadi ;  and 
the  tombs  of  both,  which  flill  remain,  are 
held  in  great  veneration.  That  of  Hafiz 
ftands  about  two  miles  from  the  city  of 
Sherauz.  It  is  conftru6led  of  fine  white 
marble,  eight  feet  in  length,  and  four  in 
breadth.  On  the  top  and  fides  of  the  tomb 
are  feleft  pieces  from  the  poet's  own  works, 
moft  beautifully  cut  in  the  Perfian  cha- 
rafier.  During  the  fpring  arid  fiimmer  fca- 
fons,  the  inhabitants  vifit  here,  and  amufe 
thcmfelves  with  fmoaking^  playing  at  chefs 

and 
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and  other  games  ;  reading  alfo  the  works  of 
Hafiz,  whofe  memory  they  veqdrate  almoft 
to  a  degree  of  adoration. 

About  three  or  four  miles  from  the  tomb 
of  Hafiz,  Is  that  of  Sheik  Sadi.'  This  is  a 
large  fquare  building,  at  the  upper  end  of 
which  are  two  alcove  recefles  in  the  wall, 
built  of' ftone,  in  good  prefervation.  On 
the  fides  of  it  are  eneraved  many  fentences 
relative  to  the  poet  and  his  works.  Sadi 
flourifhed  about  five-hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  and  his  produftions  are  held 
in  great  efleem  among  all  the  eaftern 
nations,  for  their  morality^  and' the  ex- 
cellent precepts  they  inculcate.  On  v  the 
top  of  the  tomb  is  a  covering  of  painted 
wood,  black  and  gold,  on  which  is  written, 
an  ode  of  the  Sheik's,  and  on  removing 
this  board,  h  perceived  the  flonc  coffin  in 
which  his  remains  were  depofited.  This 
the  votaries  who  come  thither,  take  care  to 
ftrew  with  flowers,  roftries,  and  various 
pfFerings.  . 

At  prefent  le2^rning  is  at  a  very  low  ebb 
among  the  Perfians.  Their  boafted  Ikill  in 
aflrononiy  is  reduced  to  a  mere  fmattering 
\x\  that  fcience,  and  terminates  in  judicial 
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aftrology,  to  which  the  Perfians  are  now 
fuperftitioufly  addi<9:ed.  The  learned  pro- 
fefFion  ill  greateft  efteem  amongft  them  is 
that  of  rhedicine,  which  is  at  perpetual  va- 
riance with  aftrology  ;  becaufc  every  dofe 
muft  be  adminiftered  in  the  aufpicious  hour 
fixed  by  the  aftrologers  :  a  reftriftion  which 
muft  often  defeat  the  fuccefs  of  whatever 
has  been  prefcribed. 

The  moft  remarkable  piecje  of  antiquity 
in  Perfia,  is  the  famous  palace  of  Perfepolis, 
which  ftands  at  the  diftance  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  miles  from  Sherauz.  Jt  is 
lituated  on  a  riling  ground,  and  commands 
an  exteniive  profped  over  the  plain  of 
Merdalht.  The  mountain  Rchumut  encircles 
the  palace  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
You  afcend  to  the  columns  by  a  grand 
ftair-cafe  of  blue  ftone,  confifting  of  a  hun- 
dred and  four  fteps.  The  firft  objedt  that 
ftrikes  the  beholder  on  his  entrance,  are 
two  portals  of  ftone,  each  about  fifty  feet 
in  height.  The  fides  are  embellifliecl  with 
two  fphinxes  of  an  immenfe  fize,  drefled 
out  with  a  profiifipn  of  bead-work,  and, 
contrary  to  the  ufu^l  method,  they  are  re- 
prefented  ftanding.      On  the  ^  fides   above 

are 
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are  Infcriptions  in  an  ancient  character,  the  , 
meaning  of  which  no  perfon  hitherto  has 
been  able  to  decypher. 

At  a  fmall  diftahce  from  thefe  portals 
you  afcend  another  flight  of  fteps,  which 
lead  to  the  grand  hall  of  columns.  The 
fides  of  this  ftair-cafe  are  ornamented  with 
a  variety  of  figures  in  bafib-relievo.  Mpfk 
of  ihem  have  veffels  in  their  hands ;  here 
and  there  a  camel  appears;  and  in  other 
parts  a  triumphal  car,  defigned  after  the 
Roman  fafhion.  Befi4es  thefe,  are  feveral 
led  horfes,  oxen  aiKl  rams,  which  diverfify 
the  procefiion.  At  the  head  of  the  ftair- 
cafe,  is  another  bairo-relicvoj'rcprefenting  a 
lion  feifing  a  bull;  and  clofe  to  this  arc 
other  infcriptions  in  ancient  chara<5lers 

On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  ftair-cale^ 
you  enter  what  was  formerly  a  moft  mag- 
nificent hall.  Fifteen  of  the  columns  yet 
remain  entire,  aiid  are  mafterly  pieces  o£ 
mafbnry.  Their  pcdeftals  are  eurioufly 
worked,  and  appear  little  injured  by  the 
ravages  of  time.  The  fhafts  are  fluted 
up  to  the  top,  and  the  capitals  are  adorned 
ivith  a  profufion  of  fret  work^  ' 

Proceeding 
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Proceeding  eaftward  from  this  hall,  yoti 
arrive  at  a  very  large  fquare  buiidingj 
the  entrance  tp  which  is  through  a  door 
of  granite*  Moft  of  the  doors  and  win- 
dows of  this  apartment  ftill  exift;  they 
are  of  black  marble^  and  poliflied  like  a 
mirror.  On  the  fides  of  the  doors,  at  the 
entrance,  are  bas-reliefs  of  two  figures  at 
full  length,  they  reprefent  a  nian  in  the 
attitude  of  ftabbing  a  goat ;  with  one  hand 
he  feizes  the  aninaal  by  the  horn,  and  with 
the  other  thrufts  a  dagger  into  its  belly. 
Otie  of  the  goat*s  feet  refts  upon  the  bread 
of  the  man',  and  the  other  upon,  hi$  right 
arm.  This  device  is  commori  throughout 
the  palace.  .  Over  another  dodr  of  the 
farne  apartment,  is  a  repf efentation  of  two 
men  at  full  length;  Bfehind  them  ftandsa 
domeflic,  holding  in  his  hand  a  fpread  um- 
brella. They  are  fupported  by  large 
round  ftaves,  appear  to  be  in  years,  have 
long  beardSj  and  a  profufion  of  hair  upon 
their  heads. 

At  the  fouth-wefi  ehtrance  of  this  apart- 
ment are  two  large  pillars  of  ftone,  upon 
which  are  carved  four  figures ;  they  are 
^reffed  in  Jong  garments^  and  hold  in  their 

hands 
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hands  fpcars  ten  feet  in  length.  At  thi9 
entrance  alfo  the  remains  of  a  ftair-cafc  of 
blue  ftone  are  ftill  vifible.  Vaft  numbers 
of  broken  pieces  of  pillars,  fhafts,  and  ca-* 
pitals,  are  fcattered  over  a  confiderable  ex- 
tent of  ground ;  fome  of  them  of  fuch  art 
enormous  lize,  that  it  is  wonderful  to  think 
how  they, could  have  been  brought  whole, 
and  fet  up  together. ' . 

The  materials  of  which  this  palace  is 
compofed,  are  chiefly  hard  blue  ftone ;  But 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  apartments 
arc  all  of  black  marble,  arid  fo  beautifully 
poliflied  as  to  refleft  an  objeft  like  a  mirror* 
One  of  the  principal  things  worthy  of  re- 
mark, is  the  immenfe  ftrength  of  the  foun* 
datiqn.  The  whole  of  the  palace  takes  in 
a'  circuit  of  fourteen  hundred  fquare  yards ; 
its  front  from  north  to  fouth  is  fix  hundred 
paces,  and  from  eaft  to  weft  three  hundred 
and  ninety.  The  height  of  the  foundation, 
in  front,  is  iii  feveral  parts  from  forty  to 
fifty  feet,  and  cohfifts  of  two  immenfe , 
ftones  laid  together.  The  fides  are  not  {o 
high,  and  are  more  unequal,  owing  to  the 
Taft  quantity  of  fand  which  has  fallen  from 
the  mountain* 

The 
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The  hall  of  pillars  appears  to  hav^  been 
detached  from  the  reft  of  the  palace,  and 
to  have  had  a  communication  with  the 
other  parts  by  hollow  galleries  of  ftone. 
By  the  pedcftalsof  the  pillars  which  remain, 
the  hall  feems  originally  to  have  confifted 
of  nine  diftinft  rows  of  columns,  each 
containing  fix;  making  confequently  in  all 
fifty-four.  The  fifteen  that  remain  arc 
from  feventy  to  eighty  feet  in  height,  the 
diameter  at  the  bafe  is  twelve  feet,  and  the 
diftance  bet^yeen  each  column  twenty-two. 
By  the  pofition  of  the  front  pillars,  the  hall 
appears  to  have  beqn  open  towards  the 
plains  but  four  of  the  pillars  facing  the 
mountain, .  and  which  are  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  reft,  feem  to  have  been  intended 
for  a  portico,  or- entrance  frorri  the  eaft. 
The  materials  of  the  columns  are  a  mixed 
fort  of  red  ftone,  granular.  The  hall,  ii- 
tuated  on  an  eminence,  and  commanding 
an  extcnfive  view  of  the  plain  of  Mer- 
dafht,  is  ftrikingly  grand,  and  conveys  io 
the  beholder  the  idea  of  a  hall  of  audience 
cf  a  powerful  and  warlike  monarch. 

When  and  by  whoni  this  palace  was  ori- 
ginally built^  it  is  impoflible  to  determine. 

Some 
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Some  have  afcribcd  it  to  Darius,  the  Perfian 
emperor, .  who  was  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander. That  it  is  however  of  great  anti- 
quity no  doubt  can  be  entertained. 

Behind  the  hall  of  pillars,  and  clofe  under 
the  mountain^  are  the  remains  of  a  very 
large  building  of  a  quadrangular  form. — 
This  may  have  made  either  a  part  of  the 
palace^  or  perhaps  a  detached  temple ;  as  it 
has  within-fide  fymbols  emblematical  of  re- 
ligious appropriation.  This  building  has 
four  priiKripal  entrances  in  different  quarters. 

Notwithftanding  the  magnificence  of 
thefe,  and  other  ancient  buildings  found  in 
different  parts  of  Perfia^  they  are  void  of 
that  elegance  and  beauty  which  we  admire 
in  the  Greek  architediire.  The  tombs  of 
the  Perfian  kings  are  ftupendous  Works, 
cut  out  of  a  rock,  and  highly  ornamented 
with  fculpture. 

The  houfes  of  the  men  of  quality  in 
Perfia  are  in  the  fame  tafte  with  thofe  of 
the  Afiatic  Turks.  They  are  feldom  above 
one  ftory  high,  built  of  bricks,  with  flat 
roofs  for  walking  on,  and  thick  walls.  Thtf 
doofs  are  narrow  and  clumfy,  the  hall 
arched  j  and  the  rooms  have  no  communi-t 
Gg  cation 
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cation  but  with  the  hall,  the  kitchen  and 
office  houfes  being  built  apart.  Inftcad  of 
chimnies,  moft  of  them  have' a  round  hole 
in  the  middle  of  the  roQ.m.  Their  fur- 
niture chiefly  confifts  of  carpets ;  and  their 
beds  are  two  thick  cotton  quilts,  which 
ferve  them  likewife  for  coverlids,  with  car- 
pets under  them. 

lipahan,  the  capital  of  Perfia,'  ftandsiii 
a  fine  plain,  within  a  mile  of  the  river 
Zenderhand,  which  fupplies  it  with  water. 
It  is  computed  to  be  twelve  miles  in  cir- 
cumference; of  which  the  royal  palace 
occtipies  a  great  part.  The  ftreets  arc  nar- 
row and  crooked,  and  the  chief  amufement 
of  the  inhabitants  i&  on  the  flat  roofs  of 
their  houles,  where  they  generally  fpcnd 
the  fummer  evenings.  There  are  in  li- 
pahan no  lefs  than  a  hundred  and  fixty 
mofqucs,  and  eighteen  hundred  caravan- 
feras.  The  number  of  public  baths  is  like- 
wife  very  great. 

The  Perfians  equal,  if  not  exceed  all  the 
manufadurers  in  the  world  in  filk,  woollen, 
mohair,  carpets,  and  leather.  In  their  car- 
pets, in  particular,,  they  have  the  art  o; 
joining  fancy,  tafte,   and  elegance  to  ricli-. 

iiefs, 
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nefs,  neatnefs,  and  fliew ;  notwithftahding 
which  they  are  ignorant  of  painting,  and 
their  drawings  are  very  rude.  Their  dying 
excels  that  of  Europe.  Their  iilver  and 
gold  laces,  and  threads,  are  admirable  for 
preferving  their  luftre;  Their  Embroideries^ 
and  horfe  furniture  are  not  to  be  equalled ; 
nor  are  they  ignorant  of  the  pottery  and 
wandow-glafs  manufadlures;  On  the  other 
hand,  their  carpenters  are  very  indifferent 
workmen;  ^hich  is  faid  to  be  owino--td 
the  fcarcity  of  timber  all  ovfer  Perfia^  Their 
jewellers  and  goldfmiths  are  alfo  clumfy 
artifts,  and  thdy  are  ignorant  of  clock- 
makings  and  the  manufafture  of  looking 
glafles.  But  they  lie  under  great  difad van- 
tages from  the  arbitrary  form  of  government  i 
and  the  rapacity  exercifed  by  thofe  who 
bften  afeend  the  throne  by  ufurpation- 

The  irrevocable  laws  of  the  ancient 
Medes  and  Perfians  are  no  longer  known, 
having  perifhed;  it  is  probable^  with  the. 
confiitution  to  which  they  owed  their  •  ex- 
igence; At  prefenti  in  Perfia,  as  in  every 
mahometan  country,  they  have  no  other 
law  but  the  koran,  and  the  comments  of 
the  eeclefiaftics  upon  it.  The  priefts  ?njoy. 
G  g  2  the 
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the  privilege  of  being  judges  iil  all  cafes, 
both  civil  and  religious ;  but  fuch  as  arc 
criminal,  the  governors  take  upon  them  to 
decide:  not  however  without  this  authority 
being  protefled  againft  by  the  pricfthood. 
in  refpeft-  to  the  judgments  of  the  king,  or 
bis  viceroysjj  they  are  all  arbitrary. 

The  law  in  cafes  of  debt  i^  extremely 
fevere.  If  the  debtor  be  unable  to  pay,  he 
is  delivered  to  the  creditor  W  be  dealt  with 
as  he  fhall  determine ;  the  latter  having  it 
in  his  power  to  fell  him,  with  all  his  family, 
or  make  flaves^of  the  whole,  if  he  plcafes. 

All  perfons  here  plead  their  own  caufe, 
the  women  is  well  as  the  men ;  only  the 
former  are  veiled,  and  have  a  particular 
part  of  the  court  affigned  them  to  ftafld  in. 
The  principal  bufinefs  for  which  they  ap- 
pear, before  a  judge,  is  to  obtain  a  divorce. 
They  ufually  ground  their  aftion  on  the 
impotence  of  their  hufbands,  and  are  always 
on  thofe  oceafions  extremely  clamorous. 

Murders  and  robberies  rarely  occur  in 
Periia,  guards  being  placed  on  every  road 
to  prevent  them,  6r  apprehend  offenders. 
Bakers  and  cooks  have  fometimes  been 
baked  or  rotfted-  alive, -  for  defrauding-  the 
•   '•  -   .    *  people 
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people  of  their  provifions  by  falfe  weights ; 
but  for  the  moft  part,  they  are  only  con- 
fined, or  condemned  to  the  baftinado. 

'f'hough  the  Perfians  profefs  the  religion 
of  Mahomet  no  lefs  than  the  Turks,  they 
differ  confiderably  in  their  principles  from 
thofe  of  that  nation ;  the  latter  foUowincr 
Abubeker,  Omar,  and  Ofman,  and  the  for- 
mer the  comments  of  Hali,  Such  is  the 
antipathy  between  thpfe  two  'fei^s,  that, 
not  content  with  the  moft  rancorous  h^- 
tred,  they  even  curfe  each  other  in  their 
prayers.  Both  parties,  however,  call  them- 
felves  Muffelrnen,  or  of  the  number  of  the 
faithful.  They  have  two  articles  of  faith, 
namely,  th^t  there  is  but  one  God;  and 
that  Mahornet  is  his  prophet.  The  com- 
mandnients  of  their  religion  are,  to  obferve 
corporal  purifications ;  to  pray  five  fives  a 
a  day ;  to  give  alms ;  to  faft  in  the  month 
Ramezan ;  and  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  To  this  fyftem  the  Perfians  add 
another  article  of;  faith,  which  is,  that  Hali 
is  the  vicar  of  God. 

Their   religion   is,    if  poflible,    in   fonic 

things,  more  fantaftical  andfenfual  than  that 

of  the  Turks,  and  is  in  many  points  mingled 

G  ^  3^  with 
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•with  Bramin  fupcrftitions.  Some  of  them 
even  maintain  the  Pythagorean  doftrine  of 
tranfmigration.  There  arc  ftill  in  the 
country  a  vaft  number  of  Guebres  or  Gaurs, 
who  pretend  to  be  the  difciples  and  fuc- 
ceflbrs  of  the  ancient  Magi,  the  followers 
of  Zoroaften  A  combuftible  fpot  of  ground, 
aboiit  ten  miles  diftant  from  Baku,  a  city 
in  the  north  of  Perfia,  is  the  foene  where 
thefe  people  perform  their,  folenin  devotions. 
There  are  upon  this  grgund  feveral  old 
little  temples,  in  one  of  which  the  Guebres 
pretend  to  prefervc  the  facred  flame  of  the 
univerfal  fire,  which  rifes  from  the  end  of 
a  large  hollow  cane  ftick  in  the  ground,  re- 
fembling  a  lamp  burning  with  very  pure 
fpirits. 


LETTER 
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Jr  ROM  the  kingdom  which  I  laft  vifited, 
there  is  an  immediate  tranfition  into  Arabia. 
This  country  is  formed  into  three  diviiions, 
which  are  Arabia  Petrsea,  on  the  north- 
weft  ;-  Arabia  Deferta,  in  the  middle  ;  and 
Arabia  Felix,  on  the  fouth-eaft.  It  is  al- 
moft  furrounded  with  fea?,  and  there  are 
few  fountains,  fpring^,  or  rivers  in  this 
country,  except  the  Euphrates,  which 
wafhes  the  north-eaft  limits  of  it.  As  a 
confiderable  part  of  this  territory  lies  under 
the  Ton  id  Zone,  the  air  is  exceflively  hot 
and  dry,  and  the  country  is  fubje£t  to  hot 
peftilential  winds;  like  thofe  on  the  oppb^ 
fite  ftiores  of  Periia,  which  often  prove 
fatal,  efpecially  to  ftrangers.  The  foil  in 
fome  parts,  is  nothing  niore  than  immenfe 
fands,  which,  when  agitated  by  the  winds, 
roll  like  the  troubled  ocean,  and  fometimes 

form 
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form  mountains,  by  which  whole  caravans 
have  bean  overwhelmed-  In  thcfe  defcrts 
the  caravans  having  no  tracks,  are  guided 
as  at  fea,  by  a  compafs,  or  by  the  ftars,  for 
they  travel  chiefly  in  the  night. 

This  country,  except  fometimes  at  the 
equinoxes,  is  never  refrefhed  with  rain; 
and  the  intenfenefs  of  the  cold  in  the  night, 
is  almoft  equat  in  degree  to  that  of  the  heat 
in  the  day-time.  But  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Arabia,  defervedly  palled  the  happy,  is 
blefled  with  an  excellent  foil,  and  in  ge- 
neral, is  very' fertile.  The  cultivated  lauds, 
which  are  chiefly  about  the  towns  near  the 
fea  cpaft,  produce  balni  of  gilead,  manna, 
myrrh,  caflia,  aloeg,  frankiucenfe,  ipike" 
nard,  and  other  valuable  gums  ;  with  cin- 
nanaon,  pepper,  orangey,  lemons,  po^^' 
granates,  figs,  and  other  fruits.  Honey 
and  wax  are  in  great  plenty,  and  there  is  a 
fmall  quantity  of  corn  and  wine.  This 
country  is  famous  for  its  coffee  and  i^s  dates, 
the  laft  of  which  are  fcarcely  found  any 
where  in  fx^ch  pe;-fe<9:i6n  as  here  and  in 
Perfia.     There  are  few  trees  fit  for  timhct 

in  Arabia,  and  little  wood  of  any  kind* 

^   ^    '■-■'■■'.   ■  'The 
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•     The  moft  ufeful  animals  in  this  country 
are  camels  and  dromedaries,  which  are  ad- 
mirably fitted  by  Providence  for  traverfing 
the  dry  and  parched  defe;rts  ;  for  by  a  pe- 
culiar contrivance  in  their  oecdnomy,  they 
can  throw  up  the  liquor  from  their  ftomach 
into  their  throat,  and  by  that  means  cau 
travel   fix  or  eight    days   without   water. 
The    camels  ufually   carry  eight  hundred 
pounds  weight  on  their  backs,  which  are  alfo 
peculiarly  formed  for  the  fecurity  of  bur- 
dens, which  are  not  removed  during  the 
whole  journey  :    for  the   camels   naturally 
kneel   down  to  refl,    and  afterwards   rife 
^    without   difcompofing    their   loads.      The 
dromedary  is  a  fmall  camel  that  will  travel 
many  miles  a  day.     It  is  a  common  obfervar 
tion  among  the  Arabs,  that  wherever  there 
are  trees,  water  is  not  far  off.     The  camels 
will  fmell  a  pool  at  a  confiderable  diftance, 
and  fet  up  their  great  trot  till  they  come  to 
it,     I  lieed  not  tell  you,  that  the  Arabian 
horfes  are  well  known  in  Europe,  and  have 
contributed  to  improve  the  breed  of  thofc 
in  England.  ' 

The  Arabians,  like  liiofl  of  the  nations  ii^ 
Afia,  qrc  of  a  n^iddle  flature,  thin,  and  pf 
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a  fwarthy  complexion,  with  their  hair  and 
eyes,  black.  They  are  fwift  of  foot,  excel- 
lent horfemen,  and  in  general  a  martial 
people,  expert  at  the  bow  and  lance,  and, 
lince  they  became  acquainted  with  fire 
arms,  good  markfmen.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  inland  country  live  in  tents,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Tartars,  and  renaove 
from  place  to  place  with  their  flocks  and 
herds.  But  they  are  in  general  fuch  rob- 
bers, that  travellers  and  pilgrims  who  come 
thither  from  all  nations,  through  motives 
of  devotion  or  curiofity,  are  ftruck  with 
terror  on  approaching  towards  the  deferts. 
For  thofe  banditti,  headed  by  a  captain, 
traverfe  the  country  in  confiderable  troops 
on  horfeback,  and  afTault  and  plunder  the 
caravans.  On  the  fea  coaft  they  a£t  like- 
wife  as  pirates,  and  make  prizes  of  every 
veffel  which  they  can  mafter,  of  whatever 
nation. 

■The  roving  Arabs  have  all  the  appearance 
of  banditti.  Their  habit  is  a  kind  of  blue 
Hiirt,  tied  about  them  with  a  white  fafh  or 
girdle  ;  and  fome  of  them  have  a  veft  of 
furs  or  flieep  (kins  over  it.  They  wear 
drawers,  and   fometimes  flippers,    but  no 

flockings ; 
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flockings  ;  and  have  a  cap  or  turban  on 
their  heads.  Many  of  them  go  almofl 
naked  ;  but,  as  in  the  eaftern  countries^ 
the  women  are  fq  wrapped  up,  that  nothing 
can  be  feen  but  their  eyes.  Like  other 
Mahometans,  the  Arabs  eat  all  kinds  of 
flelh,  except  that  of  hogs  ;  but  prefer  the 
flefli  of  camels  to  any  other.  Their  ufual 
drink  is  water,  fometimes  fweetened  with 
fugar,  or  (herbet  made  of  oranges.  They 
likewife  drink  coffee,  and  even  tea  ;  but 
ufe  no  flrong  liquors! 

The  Arabians  in  former  times  were  fa- 
mous for  their  learning,  and  Ikill  in  all  the 
liberal  arts,  particularly  that  of  medicine; 
and.fcience  was  known  aipongft  them  even 
during  the  period  of  the  darkeft  ages  in 
Europe  :  but  there  is  fcar<:ely  any  country 
at  prefent  where  the  people  are  fo  univer- 
fally  ignorant.  The  common  language  in 
the  three  Arabias  is  the  Arabick,  or  corrupt 
Arabian,  which  is  likewife  fpoken  with 
fome  variation  of  diale6l,  over  great  part 
of  the  Eaft,  from  Egypt  to  the  court  of  the 
Great  Mogul.  The  pure  Arabic  which  is 
faid  to  be  a  dialed  of  the  Hebrew,  and  ac- 
punted  by  the  eaftern  nations  the  moft  co- 
pious 
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pious  and  energetic  language  in  the  world, 
is  taught  in  their  fchools,  as  Greek  and  La- 
^tin  among  the  Europeans,  and  ufed  by  Ma- 
hometans in  their  worfliip  ;  for  as  the  Ko- 
ran was  written  in  this  language,  they  will 
not  fuffcr  it  to  be  read  in  any  other. 

The  famous  Mount  Sinai,  is  fituated  in 
Arabia  Petrssa.  From  it  may  be  feen 
Mount  Horcb,  where  Mofes  kept  the  .flocks 
of  Jcthro,  his  father-in-law,  when  he  faw 
the  burning  bufh*  On  both  thefe  mom- 
tains  are  many  chapels  and  cells.,  occupied 
by  the  Greek  and  Latiii  monks,  who,  like 
the  religious  at  Jerpfalem,  pretend  to  fhew 
the  very  fpot  which  was  th^  fcene  of  any 
miracle  or  tranfadlion  recorded  in  fcripture. 
What  is  called  the  Defert  of  Sinai,  is  a 
beautiful  plain  near  nine  miles  long,  and 
about  three  in  breadth.  It  lies  open  to  the 
north- eaft,  but  to  the  fouthward  is  clofed 
by  fome  of  the  lower  eminences  of  Mount 
Sinai  ;  and  other  parts  of  the  mountain 
make  fuch  encroachments  upon  the  plain, 
^s  to  divide  it  in  two,  each  fo  capacious  as 
to  have  been  fufficient  to  receive  the  whole 
camp  of  the  Ifraelites. 

.The 
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The  chief  cities  in  Arabia  are  Mocha, 
Adcii',  Mufcar,  Suez,  and  Juddah,  where 
moft  of  the  trade  of  this  country  is  carried 
CD.  Mocha  is  well  built,  the  houfes  very 
lofty,  and  covered  with  a  ftucco  which 
gives  them  a  dazzling  whitenefs.  The  cir- 
cuit of  the  walls  is  two  miles,  and  there 
are  in  it  feveral  handfome  mofques.  Suez, 
the  Arfinoe  of  the  ancients,  is  furrounded 
by  the  Defert,  and  is, but  an  ill-built 
place.  Juddah  is  the  place  of  the  greateft 
trade  on  the  Red  Sea,  But  the  capital  of 
all  Arabia  is  Mecca,  the  birth-place  of  Ma- 
homet* There  is  here  a  mofque  which  is 
generally  accounted  the  moft  magnificent 
of  any  temple  in  the  Turkifli  dominions. 
its  roof,  which  is  lofty,  is  raifed  in  the 
fafliion  of  a  dome,  and  covered  with  gold  ; 
having  a^  the  end  two  beautiful  towers,  of 
extraordinary  height  and  architefture.  The 
fnofque  has  two  gates,  with  a  window  over 
each  ;  and  the  whole  building  within  is 
decorated  with  the  fineft  gildings  and  ta- 
peftry.  The  number  of  pilgrims  whc> 
yearly  vifit  this  place  is  almoft  incredible  } 
every  muflelman  being  obliged  by  his  reli- 

•  gioii 
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gion  to  come  thither  once  in  his  life  tintcj 
or  fend  a  deputy. 

At  the  tity  of  Medina  likewife,  to  which 
Mahomet  fled  when  he  was  driven  out  of 
Mecca,  and  which  is  the  place  where  he 
was  buried,  is  a  (lately  mofque,  fupported 
by  four  hundred  pillars,  and  furniihed  with 
three  hundred  filver  lamps,  which  are  con- 
tinually burning.  The  Turks  give  this 
mofque  the  name  of  the  **  Moft  Holy,"  be- 
caule  in  it  is  placed  the  coffin  of  their  pro- 
phet Mahomet,  covered  with  cloth  of  gt)ld, 
under  a  canopy  of  filver  tiffue,  which  the 
Bajhaw  of  Egypt,  by  order  of  the  Grand 
Seignior,  renews  every  year.  The  camel 
which  brhigs  it,  is  held  in  a  fort  of  vener- 
ation, and  is  never  afterwards  to  be  em- 
ployed in  any  drudgery*  Over  the  foot  of 
the  coffin  is  a  rich  golden  crefcpnt,  curioufly 
wrought,  and  adorned  with  precious  flones; 
To  this  place  the  pilgrims  refort,  as  to 
Mecca,  but  not  in  fuch  numbers^ 

From  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  Arabs, 
and  the  predatory  life  which  they  lead,  one 
would  be  apt  to  think  that  there  was  no 
political  fubordination  amongft  them ;  but 
th^  inland  country  of  Arabia  is  under  the 

government 
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government  of  many  petty  princes,  who 
are  llyled  Xerifs  and  Imans,  both  of  thera 
comprifing  the  offices  of  king  and  prieft, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  caliphs  of  the 
Saracens,  the  fucceffors  of  Mahomet.  They 
are  in  fa6t  abfolute  both  in  temporal  and 
fpiritual  autliority;  the  fucceffion  is  here- 
ditary, and  they  have  no  other  laws  than 
thofe  found  in  the  koran,  and  the  comments 
upon  it.  The  northern  Arabs  owe  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  Turks,  and  are  governed  by. 
bafliaws  refiding  among  them;  but  it  is 
certain  that  they  receive  large  g^"atuities 
from  the  Grand  Seignior,  for  protecting  the 
pilgrims  that  pafs  through  thofe  parts  from 
the  danger  of  being  robbed. 

The  foutherh  and  inland  parts  of  Arabia 
have  had  the  lingular  good  fortune  not  only 
to  maintain  their  freedom  and  independence; 
through  all  ages,  but  to  have  made  the 
moftextenfive  and  rapid  conquefts  ever  at- 
chieved  by  any  nation.  This  was,  however, 
not  the  effefk  of  valor,  or  military  exertion 
alone,  but  of  an  enthufiafm,  inflamed  with 
fuperftition,  which  bore  down  every  thing 
before  it.  An  ignorant,  but  artful  impoftor^ 
Mahomet,  a  native  of  this  territory,  had  the 

addreisT 
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addrefs  to  impofc  himfelf  upon  his  cotintrr- 
men  as  a  prophet  fent  immediately  by  God 
into  the  worlds  for  the  pufpofe,  as  he  pre- 
tehded,  not  only  of  inftnifting  mankind  in 
the  divine  wilU  hut  of  compelling  theni  to 
obey  it.  The  refult  of  the  fidion  exceeded 
his  rhoft  fanguine  expeftations.  All  Arabia 
inftantly  caught  the  flame  of  innovation, 
and  it  was  fpread  in  a  fiiort  time  over  a  vaft 
part  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa ;  dll  fefts 
of  religion  were  either  overawed,  or  ren- 
dered profelytes  to  the  belief  of  the  new' 
doctrine;  chriftian  churches  were  converted 
intomofques;  a  new  sera  was  introduced 
into  the  hiftory  of  mankind ;  and  iti  the 
end  an  impoftor,  who  would  have  merited 
the  fevereft  punifhment  in  civilifed  fbciety, 
not  only  received  in  his^  perfon  the  homage 
of  a  multitude  of  nations,  but  obtained  fuch 
pofthumoiis  honors  as  never  before  were 
conferred  on  any  mortal  j  and  has  tranfmitted 
his  name,  with  that  .of  his  fpurious  doc* 
rincsy  to  half  the  habitable  world* 
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JLiiEAVlNG  Afia  oh  the  feaft,  1  entered 
the  third  grand  divifion  Of.  the  globe  ;  and 
it  was  optional  to  take  riiy  pafl^g*  thither, 
feithet"  by  fca  or  land  t  for  though  the  two 
continent^  how  mentioned  are  feparated 
from  each  other,  along  the  far  greater  part 
of  their  extent,  by  the  R^d  Sea,  they  arc 
joined  towards  the  north  by  a  neck  of  land, 
about  fix ty  miles  over,  called  the  Ifthmus 
of  Suez,  which  lie^  betweeln  the  extremity 
of  that  fea  and  the  Mediterranean,        ^ 

As  the  equator  divides  this  extenfive  con- 
tinent almoft  ih  the  middle,  and  the  riaofl 
confiderable  part  of  it  is  within  the  tropics, 
the  heat  is  in  inany  parts  almoft  infupport- 
iable  to  a  European ;  it  being  there  incrcafed 
by  the  rays  of  the  Sun  reflciJied  from  the  vaft 
deferts  of  burning  fatids.  The  coaft,  howeViCf , 
H  h  and 
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and  banks  of  the  rivers,  fuch  as  the  Nile, 
are  generally  fertile  ;  and  mofl:  parts  of  this 
region  are  inhabited,  though  it  is  far  from 
being  fo  populous  as  Europe  or  Afia. 

In  many  parts  of  Africa  fnow  is  generally 
never  feen  but  on  the  tops  of  the  higheft 
mountains  ;  and  the  inhabitants  have  no 
conception  of  the  poflibility  of  water  being 
congealed  into  the  form  of  a  fblid  fob- 
ftance.  The  moft  confiderable  rivers  are 
the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  each  of  w^hich 
xuns  a  prodigious  courfe  ;  and  both  of  them 
increafing  and  decreafing  alike,  fertilize  the 
adjacent  countries  in  a  wonderful  manner. 

The  greateft  mountains  on  the  Continent 
are  the  Atlas,  a  ridge  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  had  its 
name  from  a  king  of  Mauritania,  a  great 
lover  of  aftronoiny,  whp  ufed  to  obferve 
the  'ftars  from  itii  fummit ;  on  which  ac- 
count the  poets  reprefent  him  as  bearing 
the  heavens  on  his  (houlders  :  The  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon,  extending  themselves 
between  Abyflinia  and  Monomotapa,  and 
are  ftill  higher  than  thofe  of  Atlas  :  Thofe 
:of  Sierra  Leone,  or  the  Mountain  of  the 
JJonS;  \vhich  divide  Nigritia  from  Guinea, 
...  .       .  and 
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and  extend  as  far  as  Ethiopia;     Thefe  were 
ftyled  by  the  ancients  the  Mountains  of  God, 
on  account  of  their  being  fubje6l  to  thunder  ' 
and  lightning. 

The  fituation  of  Africa  for  commerce  is 
fextremely  favorable,  having  a  much  nearer 
communication  with  Europe,  Afia,  and 
America,  than  any  of  the  other  quarters 
has  with  the  reft.  Yeti  though  ftored  with 
inexhauftible  trekfure,  and  capable,  under 
|)roper  improvements,  of  producing  rpany 
luxuries  as  well  as  conveniencies,  within 
itfelf,  it  feems  to  be  almoft  entirely  neg- 
ieded,  iwt'only  by  the  natives^  but  the 
more  civilized  Europeans  Who  are  fettled^ 
in  it.  It  is  however  to  be  hoped,  that  the 
eftablifliment  lately  made  at^  Sierra  Leone, 
by  fome  public  fpirited  men  of  our  own 
fepuntryj  will  prove  the  means  of  improv- 
ing thofe  benefits  which  naturQ  hasbcftowed 
on  this  continent. 

Africa  once  contained  feveral  kingdoms 
iand  ftates,  eminent  for  the  liberal  arts,  for 
wealth  and  power,  and  the  raoft  exterifive 
commerce;  The  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  in  particular,  were  inuch  cele- 
brated ;  and  the  rich  and  powerful  ftate  of 
H  h  2  Carthage, 
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Carthaore,  that  once  formidable  rival  of 
Rome  itfelf,  extended  her  commerce  to 
every  part  of  the  then  known  world. 
After  the  reduftion  of  thefe  countries  by 
the  Romans,  the  natives,  conftantly  plaii- 
dered,  and  of  courfe  impoveriflied,  by  the 
governors  fent  from  Rome,  negle£ked  trade 
and  cultivated  no  more  of  their  lands  than 
might  ferve  for  their  fubtfiftencc.  Upon 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the 
fifth  century,  the  north  of  Africa  was  over' 
mn  by  the  Vandals,  who  contribirtcd  ftil! 
more  to  the  deftruftion  of  arts  and  fciences; 
and  to  add  to  the  calamity  of  thia  continent, 
the  Saracens  made  a  fudden  conqucft  of  all 
the  coafl-s  of  Egypt  and  Barbary  in  the  fc- 
Tenth  century.  Thofe  were  fuceeeded  by 
the  Turks  ;  and  both  being  of  the  Maho- 
metan rjeligion,  the  profeftors  of  which 
carried  devapfVation  wherever  they  came, 
the  ruin  of  this  once  flouriOiing  part  of  the 
world  was  by  that  means  compleated* 

The  inhabitants  of  this  continent,  with 
fefpeft  to  religion,    may   be   divided  into  ; 
three  claflTes,  namely  Pagans,  Mahometans, 
and  Chri'ftians.     The  firft.are  the  moft  nu- 
merous, pofleffiag  the  greateft  part  of  the ' 

isountry 
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country  from  th-e  Tropic  of  Cancer,  to  the- 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thofe  arc  gene- 
rally black.  The  Mahometans,  who  from 
their  more  nofthera  fituation  are  of  a  tawny 
complexion,  poffefs  Egypt,  and  almoft  all 
of  what  is  called  the  Barbary  coaft.  The 
jpeopie  of  Abyffinia,  or  the  Upper  Ethiopia, 
are  denominated  Chriftians,  but  retain  ma^ 
ny  Pagan  aiwi  Jcwilh  rites.  There  are 
many  Jews  in  the  north  of  Africa,  who 
manage  all  the  little  trade  that  is  carried 
on  by  that  pant  of  the  country. 

Having  faid  thus  much  of  Africa  in  ge- 
neral, 1  proceed  to  my  furvey  pf  Egypt. 

In  April  and  May  the  air.ip  Egypt  is  hot, 
and  often  infeftious  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
iarc  almoft  blinded  with  drifts  of  fand  :  but 
thefe  evils  are  renaedied  by  the  rifing  and 
overflowing  of  the  •Nile.  This  celebrated 
river,  fupplying  the  want  of  rain,  of  which 
very  little  falls  in  the  country,  begins  to 
rife  when  the  Sun  is  vertical  in  Ethiopia, 
and  the  annual  rains  fall  tjiere,  which  Hap- 
pen periodically  from  the  latter  end  of  May 
to  September,  and  foraetimes  Odtober^ 
At  the  height  of  its  flood  in  the  Lower 
Egypt,  which  is  the  northern  divifion  of 
Hh3  the 
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the  country,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  in  the 
plains  but  the  4ops  of  forefts  and  fruit-trees, 
all  the  towns  and  villages  being  built  upon 
eminences  either  natural  or  artificial.  ^VhcI^ 
the  inundation  of  the  river  is  at  its  height, 
the  inhabitants  celebrate  a  kind  of  jubilee, 
with  all  forts  of  feftivities.  The  banks  or 
mounds  which  confine  the  waters  of  the 
»  river  are  cut  by  the  Turkifli  bafliaw,  at- 
tended by  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  The  water  is  then  laid  into  what 
they  call  the  chalis,  or  grand  canal,  which 
runs  through  Cairo,  whence  it  is  diftributed 
into  cuts,  for  fupplying  the  fields  and  gar- 
dens. This  being  done,  and  the  waters 
beginning  to  retire,  fo  great  is  the  fertility 
of  the  foil,  that  the  hufbandnr^an  has  almoft 
nothing  to  do  with  cultivation.  He  throws 
his  wheat  and  barley  into  the  ground  in 
Odober  and  May  ;.  he  turns  his  cattle  out 
to  graze  m  November  ;  and  you  would  be 
delighted  with  the  profpeft  which  the  face 
of  the  country  prefents  in  about  fijc  weeks, 
in  rifing  corn,  vegetables,  and  verdure  of 
every  kind.  The  air  is  perfumed  with 
oranges,  lemons,  and  a  variety  of  fruits. 
March  and  April  are  the  harvell  months. 

The 
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The  Egyptian  pafturage  is  equally  prolific, 
moft  of  the  quadrupeds  producing  two  at 
a  time,  and  the  fheep  four  lambs  in  the 
year-  ^  • 

Ariftotle  informs  us,  that  the  new  waters 
of  the  Nile,  whether  drunk,  or  ufed  in  the 
way  of  a  bath,  never  failed  to  render  the 
women  fruitful';  that  they  ufually^coiiceived 
in  July  or  Auguft,  and  were  delivered  in 
April  or  May.  According  to  Diodorus  Si- 
cuius,  they  fometimes  were  delivered  of 
four  children  at  a  birth,  fometimes  of  feven. 
But  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  upon  the 
ftridieft  enquiry,  that  there  is  at  prcfent  the 
Imalleft  foundation  for  thofe  affertions.  The 
women  of  Egypt,  like  thofe  of  other  coun- 
tries, are  delivered  equally  irt  all  months 
of  the  year  ;  nor  do  they  feem  any  way 
peculiarly  difpofed  to  the  production  of  two 
or  more  children  at  a  birth. 

The  country  abounds  in  black  cattle  ;  To 
that  in  all  ages  the  flefli  pots  of  Egypt  have 
been  well  fupplied.  The  Egyptian  horfes 
are  very  fine :  they  never  trot,  but  walk 
well,  and  gallop  with  great  fpeed.  The 
breed  of  the  affes  is  of  a  large  kind,  and 
upon  thegi  the  Chriftians  ride ;  for  they  are 

not 
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not  permitted  by  the  Turks  to  make  iifc  of 
any  other  animal ;  but  this  reftriftion  is  not 
extended  to  travellers.  The  Hippopotamus, 
or  river  horfe,  an  aipphibious  animal,,  re- 
fenabling  an  ox  in  its  hinder  parts,  is  com- 
mon in  Upper  Egypt ;  and  among  various 
other  creatures,  there  is  in  this  country  an 
ape  with  the  head  like  a  dog.  The  qrpcodile 
was  formerly  thought  peculiar  to  Egypt; 
but  there  does  not  (eena  to  be  any  effenjial 
difference  between  it  and  the  alligators  of 
India  and  America.  The  Jbis,  a  creature 
fomewhat  refembling  a  duck»  apnd  which 
was  deified  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  its 
deftroying  ferpents  ^tid  noxious  iafefts^  was; 
alfo  thought  peculiar  to  Egypt ;  it  appears, 
however,  that  a  fpecies  of  them  ha?  been 
lately  difcoyercd  in  other  parts  of  Africa. 
Oftriches  are  common  here,  and  arc  fo 
ftrong;  that  the  Arabs  fometimes  ride  upoa 
their  backs. 

Egypt  is  certainly  at  prefcnt  not  near  h 
populous  as  formerly,  owing  to  the  pppref- 
lion  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  Turks  j  but 
they  are  ft  ill  very  numerous.  The  def- 
cendants  of  the  original  Egyptians  are  ,dif- 
tinguilhcd  by  the  name   of  Coptis.     In 

complexion)! 
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complexion,  they  are  rather  fun  burnt  thaii 
fwarthy  or  black;  and  are  an  ill  looking 
flovcnly  people,  immerled  in  indolence. 
Their  anceftors  were  once  chriftians,  and 
in  general  they* ftill  pretend  to  be  of  that  re* 
ligion ;  but  mahometanifm  is  the  prevailing 
worfliip  among  the  natives.  Thofe  who 
inhabit  the  villages  and  fields,  at  any  con- 
iiderable  diftance  from  the  Nile,  confift  of 
Arabs,  or  their  defendants,  who  arc  of  a 
deep  fwarthy  complexion.  They  pals  their 
time  in  tending  their  flocks,  and  many  of 
them  have  no  fixed  place  of  abode*  The 
Turks  who  refide  in  Egypt,  retain  all  their 
Ottoman  pride  and  infolence^  with  the 
Turkifh  habit,  to  diftinguifli  themfelves 
from  the  Arabs  and  Coptis,  who  drefs  very 
plain.  The  ordinary  drefs  of  the  latter  is 
of  blue  linen,  with  a  long  cloth  coat,  either 
pver  or  under  it ;  and  their  chief  ftnery  is 
an  upper  garment  of  white  linen,  and  linen 
drawers.  The  Chriftiahs  and  Arabs  of*  the 
meaner  fort  content  themfelves  with  a  linen 
or  woollen  wrapper,  which  they  fold  like  a 
blanket  round  their  body.  The  di'efs  of 
the  women  is  tawdry  and  unbecoming ;  but 
|heir  cloaths  are  filk,  when  they  can  afford 

it; 
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it ;  and  fuch  of  them  as  arc  not  expofed  to 
the  fun,  have  delicate  complexions.  All 
Egypt  is  over-run  with  jugglers,  fortune- 
tellers, mountebanlgj,  and  travelling  flight- 
of-hand  men.  '   • 

The  papyrus  is  one  of  the  natural  curl- 
ofities  of  Egypt,  and  ferved  the  ancients  to 
write  upon ;  but  we  are  unacquainted  with 
the  manner  in  which  they  prepared  it.- 
The  pith  of  it  is  »  nourifliing  food.  The 
method  pf  hatching  chickens  in  ovens  is 
common  in  Egypt,^  and  i$  now  pra6tifed  in 
fome  parts  of  Europe.  But  I  ftiall  fufpeud 
till  my  next  letter  the  farther  accpuiit  ot 
this  country. 


LETTER 
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JlIjGYPT  abounds  rtiore  with  antiquities 
than  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  world ; 
for  its  cities  were  very  nunierous,  and  re- 
markably fplendid  in  ancient  times.  In 
many  places,  not  only  temples,  but  the 
walls  of  cities,  built  before  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  are  ftill  entire,  and 
many  of  their  ornaments,  particularly  the 
colours  of  their  paintings,  are  as  frefti  and 
vivid  as  when  firft  laid  on.  Alexandria, 
which  lies  feveral  miles  weft  of  the 
Nile,  was  once  the  emporium  of  all  the 
world ;  and  by  means  of  the  Red  Sea,  fur- 
niflied  Europe  and  great  part  of  Afia  with 
the  riches  of  India.  It  owes  its  name  to 
the  founder,  Alexander  the  Great.  It  rofe 
upon  the  ruins  of  Tyre  and  Carthage,  and 

is 
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is  famous  for  the  light-houfe  ercfted  on  the 
oppofitc  ifland  of  Pharos,  for  the  direftioa 
of  mariners,  defervedly  eftccmed  jonc  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  All  the  other 
parts  of  the  city  were  magnificent  in  pro- 
portion, as  may  be  fecn  from  the  ruins, 
particularly  the  cifterns  and  aqueduds.- 
Many  of  the  materials  of  the  old  city, 
however,  have  been  employed  in  building 
New  Alexandria,  which  at  prefent  is  a  very 
ordinary  fca-port,  known  by  the  name  of 
Scandaroon.  Notwithftanding  the  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  indi3lence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, their  mofques,  bagnios,  and  other 
public  buildings,  ereded  within  thefe  ruins, 
prefcrve  a  great  air  of  majefty. 

Near  Alexandria  are  to  be  (een  the  re- 
mains of  the  maufoleiim  of  Cleopatra.  It 
is  the  fame  in  which  (he  had  depofitedthe 
body  of  Anthony,  and  where  (he  herfelf  was 
I  ike  wife  interred,  in  confequence  of  her 
lequeft  to  Octavius  Caefar,  immediately 
before  her  death.  This  ftru£lure  was  begun 
jn  her  own  life  time,  and  completed  by  the 
order  of  Csefar.  That  it  was  very  grand, 
we  have,  the  teftimoiiy  of  hiftorians,  and 

,     Martial 
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Martial  alludes  t6  it  in  the  following  beau- 
tiful epigram^ 

Dt  vi^ra  eleSlro  inclufa. 

Flentibus  Heliadnm  ramis  dum  yijiera  f&plt^ 
Fhtxit  in  ^hftantem  fuccina  gemma  feram. 

Qua  dummiraiur  pingm  fe  rore  tenerij 
ConcreU^  rigtni  vinSa  repent e  gclu. 

Ne  tiki  regali  pUceaSy  Cleopatra^  Jeptilchro^ 
Viperaji  tumulq  nolnliere  jacet. 

Lib-  iv.    Ep.  46. 

Near  this  fpot  are  the  foundation  and 
ftately  ruins  of  an  ancient  ftrufture,  which 
fome  affirm  to  have  been  Ca^far's  palace. 
In  the  neighbourhood,  .  likewife,  ftands 
Pompey*s  pillar,  which  is  a  fine  regular  co- 
lumn of  the  Corinthian  order,  ejghty-four 
feet  nine  inches  high,  and  all  of  one  flone. 
Including  the  capital  and  pedeftal,  the 
height  of  the  whole  is  a  hundred  and  four- 
teen feet.  ^ 

Rofetta^  or  Rafchid,  ftands  twenty-five 
miles  north-wefl  of  Alexandria,  com- 
manding a  beautiful  profpe6t  of  the  country, 
or  ifland  of  Delta,  fornied  by  the  Nile  near 
its  mouth ;  and  is  a  place  of  confiderable 
trade. 

The 
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The  whale  country  towards  Grand  Calrd, 
is    a  continued    (bene   of    antiquities,  of 
ivhich  the  oldeft  are  the  moft  ftupendous, 
but  the  more  modern  the  moft  beautiful. 
Cairo^   now  Mairsf,  the  prefent  capital  of 
Egypt^  is  a  large  and  populous  city,  but 
difagreeable  on  account  of  its  pcftilcntial 
air,  and  the  narrownefs  of  the  ftreets.    It 
is  divided  into  two  towns,  the  Old  and  the 
New,  and  defended  by  art  old  caftle,  the 
works  of  which  are  computed  to  be  three 
miles  in  circumference.     This  caftle  is  faid 
to  have  been  built  by  the  famous  Saladine, 
about  fix  hundred  years  ago*     At  the  weft 
end  are  the  remains  of  very  noble  apart- 
ments, fome  of  which  are  covered  with 
dotnes,   and  adorned  with  pidlures  in  mo- 
faic  work.  •  The  well,  called  jofeph's  well, 
is  a  curious  piece  of  mechanifm,  about  three 
hundred  fcjBt  deep.     You  muft  know  that 
the'  memory  of  that  Patriarch  is  ftill  re- 
vered in  Egypt ;  they  (hew  granaries,  and 
many  other  works  of  public  utility,  that  go 
under  his  name.      They  are   certainly  of 
great  antiquity;    but  whether   they    have 
been  ere6led  by  him  may  ftill  be  matter  or 
doubt-     On  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  facing 

Cairo, 
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Cairo,  lies  ihe  village  of  Gizie,  which  is 
thought  to  be  the  ancient  Memphis. 

A  favorite  exhibition  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  is  dancing  camels,  which,  when 
young,  they  place  upon  a  large  heated 
floor:  the  intenfe  heat  makes  the  poof 
creatures  caper;  and  being  plied  all  thb 
time  with  the  beating  of  drums,  the  found 
of  that  inftrument  fets  them  a  dancing  all 
their  lives  after. 

But  what  afforded  more  gratificatipri  to 
my  tafte,  was  the  opportunity  I  had  of  >fee- 
ing  the  fiftrum,/  a  mafical  inftrument  anci-^ 
ently  ufed  at  the  Egyptian  facrifices;  and 
with  which  Virgil  makes  Cleopatra  affem- 
ble  her  troops  at  the  battle  of  A6tium. 

Regina  in  mediis  Jtatrio  vocat  agmire  Jijlro. 

It  is  an  iron  hoop  of  an  oval  form,  about 
four  inches  long,  through  which  run  three 
moveable  crofs  bars  of  the  lame  metal.  It 
has  a  wooden  handle ;  fomewhat  refembles 
a  gridiron,  and  makes  a  ^  rattling  noife  ox\. 
being  (haken. 

The  other  towns  of  note  in  Egypt  are 
Damietta,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Pelu- 

fium  ; 
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fium  ;  Bulac,  where  they  exit  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  every  year,  that  it  may  fill  their 
canals  ;  Seyd,  on  the  weft  bank  of  the 
Nile,  two  hundred  miles  ibuth  of  Cairo, 
laid  to  be  the  ancient  Egyptian  Thebes, 
where  are  ftill  many  remains  of  antiquity. 
Would  not  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
be  apt  to  que  ft  ion  my  veracity,  when  I  af- 
firm, that  I  have  really  feen  fcveral  perfous, 
who,  if  they  did  not  precede  the  age  of 
Solomon,  may  have  been  at  leaft  his  con- 
temporaries ?  Yon  will  readily  underftand 
that  I  mean  mummies,  which  I  have  feen 
taken  from  the  catacombs  of  Egypt  There 
are  fubtcrraneous  vaults  hewn  iji  the  rock, 
and  ufcd  by  the  ancients  for  burial  places. 
They  confift  of  a  vaft  number  of  apart- 
ments, communicating  with  each  other, 
and  extending  to  a  very  great  diftance  under 
ground.  Round  every  apartment  run  three 
ranges  of  niches,  all  large  enough  to  con- 
tain a  coffin.  The  rock  in  which  they  are 
-  hewn  being  foft,  'many  of  the  apartments 
are  in  ruins.  At  the  entrance  are  P 
fome  remains  of  fteps  cut  in  the  rock ;  a^^" 
it  is  not  doubted  but  thefe  places  were  fo^' 

merly  very  magnificent. 

'  The 
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The  bodies  which  I  haVe  feen  are  painted 

with  hieroglypflical  figures,  and  Were  pre- 

ferve<i  in  cafes  made  of  the  fyc^nibfe  tree^ 

a  (brt  bf  Wbod  a3  durable  as  thenifclves. 

Near  them,  in  the  catacorhbs;  Were  feveral 

of  the  birds  Ibis,  embalmed  in  earthen  pots. 

Vaft  antiquity;  of  itfeif,  is  :apt  td  excite 

in  the  mind  fbme  degree  of  veneration  ;  but 

this  is  jperhaps  iiibre  particularly  due  to  the 

inhabitants  of  the  Catacombs  thaii  to  any 

bthet  liatural  6bje6ls,    when  we  fconfider 

tiiat  they  have  pafTed  the  fdle'mh  and  impar- 

'  tial  trial  after  death,  frbrn  which  even  thoie 

of  the  higheft  quality  in  Egypt  were  hot 

exempted  ;  by  which  their  actions  and  cha- 

rafters  wer?  fully  canvafled  and  Approved, 

Before  they  could  be  allowed  ihteriheht. 

indeed  thei-b  is  reafoh  td  think,  that  this 

fcriitihy  Was  hot  carried  with  fo  much  rigor 

into  the  private  fcehes  of  life,  as  in  the  more 

public  fteps  of  coridiift,  which  hiight  affcd: 

the  Welfare  of  the  coinmunity- 

The  art  of  enibalming  aniong  the  ancient 
Egyptians  has  beeii  very  imperffeSly  tranf* 
mittfed  by  hiftorians;  It  is  doubtlefs  more 
A  matter  of  curiofity  than  ufe.  Froni  the 
Macknefs  bf  the  bones;  bbwever^  and  the 
I  i  pitchy 
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pitchy  fubftance  found  within  them,  it 
would  fcem  to  have  confided  in  boiling  the 
body  in  pitch,  after  having  embowellcd  it, 
and  extrafted  the  brains  through  the  nofe, 
as  Herodotus  informs  us. 

The  practice  of  embalming  was  origi- 
nally founded  oa  the  opinion,  that  after  a 
certain  number  of  years,  the  foul  fhould  be 
re-united  to  the  body.  Whether  fuch  prac- 
tice could  really  have  any  influence  on  the 
morals  of  the  Egyptiaris,  by  keeping  in  re- 
membrance, the  virtues  of  their  anceftors, 
as  fome  have  imagined,  is  not  caly  to  de- 
termine. Perhaps  we  have  attributed  ta 
that  cuftom  an  effeft,  which  proceeded 
only  from  the  principle  on  which  the  cuf- 
tom was  founded.  It  is  probable  that  the 
greateft  advantage  which  the  ftatc  derived 
from,  its  dead,  was  in  relation  to  commerce. 
For  by  a  law  of  Afychis,  it  was  enabled, 
that  no  perfon  Ihould  borrow  money  without 
pawning  the  body  of  his  anceftor,  which  it 
was  reckoned  the  greateft  infamy  not  to 
redeem.  But,  whatever  efFeft  it  might 
have  had  on  the  virtue  of  individuals,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that,  from  the  efteem  i^ 
^  hi  oil  it  was  held,  the  cuftom  of  cmbalm- 
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ing  muft,/ upon  the  whole,  have  had  a  very 
pernicious  influence  on  their  national  cou- 
rage. For  they  would  hot  readily  expofe 
their  bodies  to  danger,  who  were  fo  ambi- 
tious of  preferVing  them  as  entire  as  pof- 
fible,  till  the  time  they  expected  the  refur- 
reftion.  And  in  fa£t  we  find,  thit  never  , 
tiny  people  were  fo  often,  or  fo  eafily  con* 
que  red  as  the  fegyptiails.  They  regarded; 
the  dwellings  of  the  living  as  inns,  which, 
were  intended  to  accommodate  them,  for  a! 
ihort  fpace  of  time  only,  while  they  called 
the  manfions  of  the  dead  their  houfes, 
which  they  were  to  poffefs  for  a  long  revo- 
lution of  ages ;  and  provided  they  enjoyed 
the  fecurity  of  the  latter j  they  Were  littlo 
difpofed  to  defend  the  former. 

The  lake  Maeris  in  Egypt  is  likewife  a  pro- 
digious excavation ;  and  of  all  the  ancient  ' 
wonders  in  this  country^  it  feeins  to  have 
been  the  only  one  which  united  utility  with  - 
grandeur :  for  we  are  told  that  it  was  dug 
by  order  of  an  Egyptian  king,  to  correfl: 
the  irregularities  of  the  Nile,  and  to  com- 
municate with  that  river  by  canals  and 
.  ditches  which  ftiil  exift. 

li  2  Adjoining 
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Adjoining  to  it,  was  the  celebrated  laby- 
rinth, which  contained  twelve  magnificent 
palaces,  anfwering  to  the  twelve  provinces 
of  Egypt.  In  each  of  them  was  a  vaft  hall, 
with  an  equal  number  of  doors  oppolite  to 
each  other;  fix  opening  to  the  north,  and  as 
many  to  the  fouth.  The  number  of  cham- 
bers in  this  edifice  was  three  thoufand;  in 
the  lowermoft  of  which  were  the  fepulchres 
of  the  holy  crocodiles,  and  of  feveral  of  the 
kings.  But  what  was  more  aftonifhing  than 
its  prodigious  magnitude,  was  the  intricacy 
which  prevailed  through  the  whole.  The 
paflages  between  the  chambers  ran  in  di- 
reftions  fo  extremely  various,  that  by  no- 
thing but  fuch  an  expedient  as  the  clue  ol 
Ariadne  was  it  poffible  to  unravel  them. 
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LETTER    XLII. 


JlJlAVING  in  my  laft  letter  made  men- 
tion of  the  *'  Holy  Crocodiles,"  I  cannot 
refrain  from  expreffing  my  furprife,  at  the 
abfurd  veneration  which  was  paid  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  to  that  animal,  as  well 
as  to  feveral  others,  as  the  cat,  the  dog,  the 
hawk,  an<l  the  ibis.  Particular  lands  were 
appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  each 
fpecies;  and  the  care  of  feeding  and  at- 
tending them  was  accounted  the  moft  ho- 
norabie  employment  in  the  kingdom.  "To 
thofe  animals  the  inhabitants  folemnly  of- 
fered up  their  prayers;  and  with  fuch  pro- 
fufion  were  thofe  ridiculous  deities  enter- 
tained^ that  by  one  man,  who  had  the  care 
of  a  number  of  them,  no  lefs,  we  are  told 
by  Diodorus  Siculus,  than  a  hundred  talents 
were  expended.  They  were  kept  in  con-' 
fecratcd  inclofures,  where  their  viftuals 
I  i  3  '     confifted 
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confifted  of  the  greateft  dainties.  The  moft 
ufual  food  was  the  fineft  flour  boiled  ia 
milk;  cakes  of  feveral  forts  made  with 
honey ;  and  the  flelh  of  geefe  either  boiled 
or  roafted.  Thofe  which  fed  on  raw  meat 
were  fupplled  with  birds  of  different  kinds. 

The  conduft  of  the  Egyptians  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  animals  and  of  their 
own  children,  difplayed  a  remarkable  con- 
trafl.  For  while  they  laviflied  fuch  exor- 
bitant fums  on  th^  former,  the  latter  were 
fed  ^«d  cloathed  at  lb.  fmall  an  expence, 
that  from  birth  to  the  age  of  manhood,  a 
boy  feldom  coft  his  father  more  than 
twenty  drachms,  or  about  thirteeit.ihillings. 

They  went  for  the  mpft  part  nakaJ ;  and 
their  ufual  diet  qonfiUcd  of  the  ftalks  and 
roots  of  the  plants  which  grow  in  the 
rtiarfhes.  This  frugal  manner  in  which 
they  brought  up  their  phildren  was  pro- 
bably one  great  caufe  of  the  populoufnefs 
of  Egypt. 

My  progrefs  no\y  leads  txit  to  give  you 
an  account  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids, 
which  have  been  the  wonder  of  the  world 

for  upwards  of  three  thoufand  years. 

The 
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The  greateft  of  thefe  pyramids  are  three 
in  number,  and  are  fituated  in  the  neigh-* 
bourhood  of  the  ancient   Mempjiis,     The 
largcft  ftands  on  a  rock  hewn  in  the  form 
of  a  camel's  back,  about  fixty  feet  high^ 
and  traverfes  obliquely  the  bafe  of  the  py-  , 
ramid  from  north  to  ibuth.     The  bafe  is  an 
cxadl  fquare,  each  fide  meafuring  fix  hun- 
dred and  ninety  three  Englilh  feet.     The 
four  fides  face  the /our  cardinal  points,  and 
the  entrance  is  on  the  north.     The  perpen* 
dicukr  altitude  of  this  ftupendous  ftrufture 
is  five  hundred  feet,  and   the  length  of  its. 
inclofed  plain  fix  hundred  and  feventy  feet* 
The  pile  is  afeended  on  the  outfide,   not 
by  regular  fteps,  there  being  none,  but  by 
the  ftones  of  the  building,  the  great  thicknefs 
of  which  renders  th^  journey  exceedingly 
troublefome.     The  top  is  covered  with  fiifc 
ftones,  each  about  fix  feet  in  length,  but 
with    an    interval    between    each,  which 
would  require  fix  other  ftones  of  equal  di- 
menfions  to  fill  xip.      This   circuniftanc6 
gives  rife  to  a  conjdfture,  either  that  the 
pyramid  never  was  Completely  finiflied,  or 
that  fome  attempt  had  been  made  to  pull  it 
down*     The  pyramid  is  entered  by  a  nar- 
row 
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row  aperture  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
jjafe.  But  before  a  traveller  attempts  to 
gratify  his  curiofity  by  fuch  an  adventure, 
it  is  ncceflary  to  difcharge  fome  piftols,  to 
frighten  away  the  owls,  bats,  fnakes,  and 
Other  reptiles  harbouring  here,  and  which, 
ou  thofe  cxplofions,  hafiea  away  to  their 
lurking  places. 

I  ihall  not  detail^  you  with  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  internal  arrangements,  but 
only  inform  you,  in  general,  that,  altera 
defceat  of  leyeral  feet,  you  afqend  through 
two  narrow  paffag^s,  one  of  which  is  eighty 
four  feet  in  length,  and  tfhe  pthcr  ninety-fix. 
This  leads  ipto  a  gallciiy  of  poliflied  marble, 
the  height  of  which  i§  t\^pn,ty-twQ  feet  and 
a  half  above  th)e.  paveo^ent ;  whence  yo\> 
pafs  into  a  rpagnifice^t. chamber,  built  of 
Thebaic  marble,  thirty-fix  feet  in  length, 
eighteen  in  breadth,  and  the  fame  iu  height. 
In  this  apartment  is  a  marble  cheft,  but 
without  either  cover  or  contents,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  defigned  for  the  tonab  of  the 
founder.  Afcending  ftill  higher,  through  a 
paffage  of  a  hundred  ^nd  thirteen  feci  in 
length,  you  come  to  another  large  apart- 
ment, the  fmell  of  which  is  extremely  of- 

jfeniive, 
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fenfivej-and  doubtlefs  arifes  from  the  ordure 
of  the  multitudes  of  vermin  which  infeft 
tjiis  place. 

About ,  a  mile  from  this  ftru£ture  ftands 
the  fecond  pyramid,  which  appears  to  have 
been  covered  with  marble,  but  hitherto  the 
entrance  of  it  has  not  been  difA)veredl  If 
is,  except  on  the  fouth  fide,  well  preferved^ 
having  neither  chafms  nor  fiflures;  and 
from  its  furface  being  every  where  fmooth 
and  even,  there  is  no  poffibility  of  afcending 
it.  Not  far  thence  is  another  pyramid,  but 
fomething  lefs  than  the  preceding:  and  at 
fpme  diftance  in  the  defert,  leveral  others 
of  inferior  dimenfions. 

Different  accounts  are  delivered  by  au- 
thors, refpe^ing  the  building  and  obje£t  of 
thefe  wonderfial  ^rudures.  Pliny  affirms 
that  they  were  built  for  oftentation,  or  to 
Jceep  an  idle  people  in  erhployment;  but 
others,  that  they  were  deftined  for  the  fc- 
pulchres  of  Egyptian  Kings ;  and  this  is 
the  more. general  opinion.  Jofpphus  tells 
us  that  the  Egyptians  compelled  the  Ifrael- 
ites  to  build  them ;  but  Herodotus  afcribes 
the  firft  and  largeft  pyramid  to  king  Cheops, 
Y?h^  flourilhed  after  the  Trojan  war ;  and 

adds 


• 
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adds,  that  this  king  began  the  building  of 
it,  in  order  to  find  employment  for  his 
fubjeds;  that  it  was  built  of  ftones  dug 
from  quarries  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia, 
brought  thither  by  vefTels  on  the  Nile ;  and 
that  above  a  hundred  thoufand  perfons  were 
employed,  ^thirty  thoufand  every  month. 
Diodorus  Siculus  calls  the  founder  of  this 
pyramid  Chemmis ;  but  agrees  with  Hero- 
dotus, with  regard  to  time,  though  he  in- 
creafes  the  workmen  to  three  hundred  and 
fixty  thoufand ;  and  both  agree  with  Pliny, 
that  it  was  twenty  years  in  building. 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  pyramid,  both 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  make  the 
founder  to  have  been  Cephrenes,  brother 
to  Cheops,  or  Chemmis.  The  thircl  is 
generally  afcribcd  to  king  Mycerinus,  the 
fecond  fon  of  Chemmis;  though  otheis  al- 
ledge  that  it  was  built  by  Rhodope,  a  fa- 
vorite concubine  of  kins:  Amafis. 

There  is  the  fame  difference  between 
writers,  in  refpc£t  of  the  great  pyramid, 
whether  it  was  ever  completed.  Moft  of 
them  maintain  the  negative,  as  feveral 
ftones  are  wanting  at  the  top :  nor  does  it 
appear    to  have    been  ever  covered    with 

marble, 
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marble,  like  the  fecond»  It  is  added,  that 
this  pyramid  being  built  by  Cheops,  one  of 
the  moft  tyrannical  kings  of  Egypt,  the 
inhabitants  would  neither  fufFer  the  pyrarriid 
to  be  completed,  nor  his  body  depofited  ia 
it ;  it  being  the  general  opinion,  as  already 
mentioned,  that  the  pyramidf  were  in- 
tended for  fepulchres. 

Others  on  the  contrary  affirm,  that  this 
pyramid  was*  completely  finifhed  ;  but  that 
afterwards  attempts  were  made  to  demblifll 
it :  and  accordingly  the  marble  with  which 
it  was  covered,  was  taken  off,  and  the 
fton6s,  which  feem  to  be  wanting  at  the 
top,  >yere  thrown  down.  It  is  certain  that 
'  ievcral  modern  princes  have  formed  defigns 
pf  dcnioliftiing  it.  Even  in  the  year  1580, 
Ibrahim  Pafcha  intended  to  blow  it  up  with 
gun-powder,  imagining  that  he  (hould  fipd 
among  the  ruins  immenfe  treafures.  But 
Georgio'  Emo,  then  conful  from  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  at  Cairo,  diverted  him 
from  his  projeft  ;  convincirig  him,  that  the 
explofion  of  fo  large  a  quantity  of  gun- 
powder as  would  be  requifite  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  the  fragments  of  ftones  which 
would  be  violently  projected  from  the  ftruc* 

ture. 
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ture,  would  demolifh  at  leaft  the  greater 
part  of  Cairo,  and  at  the  fame  time,  deftroy 
multitudes  of  people. 

That  the  ftones  for  building  the  pyramids 
were  brought  from  fo  great  a  diftance  as  is 
related  by  Herodotus,  notwithftanding  the 
great  extftvagaace,  and  aftonifhing  un- 
dertakings of  the  Egyptian  kings,  feems 
extremely  jinprobable,  as  they  might  be 
fupplied  with  thofe  materials  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  pyramids  ;  and  4n  faS,  the 
quarries  adjoining  them  difcover  fb  much 
the  fpecific  marks  and  charafteriftics  of  tk 
pyramidal  ftones,  that'  they  are  not  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  them.  On  the  whole, 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  the  moft  ftupen- 
dous,  and,  to  appearance,  the  moft  ufelefs 
ftruftures,  that  ey^r  were  created  by  the 
Jiands  of  men, 

Near  thefe  pyramids,  on  the  weft  bank 
of  the  Nile,  is  to  be  feen  the  famous  Sphinx, 
which  coniifts  of  the  head  and  fliouldersoi 
a  woman,  cut  put  of  the  rock,  arid  is  fortv 
feet  in  height.  There  were  anciently  ma- 
ny of  thefe  fphinxes  on '  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  ;  they  were  fymbolical  figures,  witb 
tbe  head  of  a  w,oman  and  the  body  of  ?  Ho"' 

'     '  ,  fignifyiD? 
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fignifying,  that  the  Nile  began  to  fweiHii 
the  months  of  July  and  Auguft,  when  the 
Sun  paflcs  through  the  figns  of  Leo  and 
Virgo.  One  of  them  in  particular,  cut- 
out of  a  rock,  was  remarkable  for  its  pro- 
digious dimensions.  According  to  Pliny, 
the  body  was  a  hundred  and  *forty-three 
feet  in  length,  well  proportione4  ;  and  the 
circumference  of  the  h^ad  a  hundred  and 
two  feet. 


LETTER 
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JL  HOUGH  it  is  generally  admitted,  that 
the  Greeks  derived  the  rudiments  of  fciencc 
fiom  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  thatThales 
and  many  other  philofophers  vifitcd  Egypt 
for  improvement  in  knowledge^  yet  there 
fcarcely  remains  a  veftige  of  it  among  the 
prefent  inhabitants  of  the  country;  The 
bigotry  and  ignorance  of  their  Mahometan 
mafters  might  be  fufficieht  to  produce  this 
change ;  which  however,  was  cfFeded  ma- 
ny ages  ago.  The  Caliphs,  dr  Saracens, 
who  fubdued  Egypt  were  of  three. kinds. 
The  firft,  who  were  the  immediate  fuc- 
ceflbrs  of  Mahomet,  made  war  from  prin- 
ciple upon  all  kinds  of  literature,  excepting 
the  koran ;  and  to  this  it  was  owing,  thai 
when  they  took  poffeflioii  of  Alexandria, 

which 
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which  contahied  the  moft  magnificent  li- 
brary the  world  ever  beheld,  its  valuable 
manufcripta  were  applied  for  fome  month^ 
in  cooking  their  viftuals,  and  warming  their 
baths.  The  lame  fate  attended  the  other 
magnificent  Egyptian  libraries.  The  ca- 
liphs of  the  fecond  race  were  men  of  tafte 
and  learning,  but  of  a  peculiar  ftrain. 
They  bought  up  all  the  manufcripts  that 
lurvived  the  general  conflagration,  relating 
to  aftronomy,  medicine,  and  fome  ufeful 
parts  of  philofophy,  but  they  had  no  taftc 
for  the  Greek  arts  o&archite6ture,  fculpture, 
painting,  or  poetry  ;  and  learning  was  con- 
fined to  their  own  courts  and  colleges, 
without  ever  finding  its  way  back  to  Egypt. 
The  lower  clafs  of  Caliphs,  efpecially  thofe 
who  called  themfelves  caliphs  of  Egypt, 
difgraced  human  nature  ;  and  the  Turks 
bave  ri vetted  the  chains  of  barbarous  ig- 
norance which  thfey  impofed. 

But  we  ought  not  to  confotind  the  Hate 
?f  learning  in  Egypt,  at  the  deftru£tion  of 
lie  Alexandrian  library^  with  that  in  which 
t  exifted  in  the  time  of  Thales  and  other 
jrecian  Philofophers  who  had  vifited  that 
:ountry.  For  the  Alexandrian  library  con- 
tained 
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tained  riot  only  the  Egyptian  literature,  but 
that  likewife  of  the  Greeks  and  Rdmans, 
which  probably  formed  the  moft  valuable 
part  of  the  coileflion.  Notwithftanding 
the  reputation  of  learning,  which  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  had  acquired^  there  is  no 
fatisfa^SJory  evidence  of  their  having  tnadc 
much  progrels  in  any  ufeful  refcareh.  Ge- 
ometry was  the  only  fcience  which  they 
appear  to  have  underftood  in  ally  tolerable 
degree.  For^  though  they  made  obferva- 
tions  on  the  ftars,  thtey  were  ignorant  of 
thofe  principles  which  ftre  irtdifpenfible  for 
erefting-  a  fcientific  fvftem  of  aftronomv. 
And  in  the  knowledge  of  any  additional 
fcience,  if  we  except  the  vifionary  doc- 
rines  in  whidi  they  rivalled  the  Chaldeans; 
they  were  equally  deficient  with  otkr 
nationsi    ,       ^ 

One  circilmftance  v^as  peculiar  to  tk 
Egyptians,  and,  if  I  miftake  notj  provei 
the  caufe  of  that  celebrity  which  they  uni- 
verfally  obtained.  The  priefts,  befidc  tk 
common  alphabet  ufed  in  the  ordinary  at- 
fairs  of  life,  had^  as  we  are  informed  t) 
Herodotus,  a  iymbolical  character  appro- 
priated to  fubjeds  of  fcience.  *  This  beins 
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a  hereditary  pofleffion  in  their  families, 
and  acceffible  only  to  the  prieffhood)  it  fur- 
iiifhed  them  with  the  means  not  only  o£ 
concealing  from  the  world  the  knowledge 
which  they  had  really  acquired,  but  of  im- 
pofing  upon  mankind  by  a  fallacious  difplay 
of  learning  which  had  no  foundation.— 
The  pretenfions  to  knowledge  could  not  be 
difprovei  which  were  never  fubmitted  to 
inveftigation ;  and  ignorance  might  fafely 
bid  defiance  to  deteftipn,  when  the  veil  of 
myftery  within  which  it  lay  concealed  was 
impenetrable. 

Under  the  management  of  the  moft 
learned  of  the  priefthood,  this  boafted  fym- 
bolical  charader  was  abfolutely  incapable 
of  accommodation  to  the  purpofes  of  fci- 
ence.  For,  admitting  that  the  repjrefen- 
tation  which  it  afforded  of  ideas  was  not 
both  too  arbitary  and  ambiguous  to  be  uni- 
verfally  intelligible  in  any  definite  figriifi- 
cation,  yet  the  language  rauft  have  been 
extremely  circumfcribed,  which  afforded 
no  expreffion  for  any  other  ideas  than  fuch 
as  could  be  reprefented  by  the  piftures  of 
material  objefts,  numerous  as  they  might 
be  to  any  native  6f  the  moft  cxtenfive  ob- 
K  k  fervation 
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fervatioh  in  Egypt.  Such  a  charafter,  fo 
far  from  being  yfcfnl,  was  utterly  iaade- 
-quate  to  every  exigence  of  precifion.  It 
could  neither  mark  the  copulation  nor  dif- 
jundtion  of  ideas.  It  could  exprefs  neither 
prepofitive  nor  adverbial  fignification.  b 
a  word,  it  was  incapable  of  defcribing  any 
determinate  relations  of  ideas,  and  could 
never  attempt  to  delineate  the  abftraft  evo- 
lutions of  fentiment. 

To  what  purpofe  then^  it  may  be  a(ked, 
did  the  Egyptian  priefts  make  ufe  of  this 
fymbolical  charader  ?  The  anfwer  is  ob- 
vious :  they  ufed  it  for  the  ^  purpofe  of  that 
prieflcraft  which  in  thofe  times,  univerfallj 
difgraced  the  principles  of  men  who  fub- 
fifted  by  popular  fuperfi;ition.  To  this  I 
will  add  another  reafon.  The  Egyptians 
were  always  addicted  tooftentafeion.of  myf- 
tery  :  they  excited  the  aftonifhment  of  the 
world  by  their  pyramids,  which,  though 
built  as  royal  fepulchres,  nbver  indudeJ 
the  aflies  of  any  king ;  and  they  affeded  to 
conftru6t  a  language,  which  notwithftandinj 
its  arrogated  fuperiority,  contained  not  '^ 
tittle  of  any  fcience. 

Tic 
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The  polity  of  the  ancient  Egyptian^  has 
been  no  Icfs  the  objeA  bf  iadrtiiratibn  thaii 
^the  fiippofed  ledrrling  oif  the  priefthood; 
but  1  think  the  excellence  of  their  con- 
ftitutiori  has  been  gheatly  (exaggerated. — • 
Perhaps  the  moft  fahitary  of  all  their  lawi 
was  that  which  i^elated  to  the  celebrated 
trial  of  the  dead;  But  admitting  that  this 
praftice  had  aftually  d  beneficial  influence 
oh  the  iriorkls  of  the  people,  the  irtflitutioii 
of  it  proceeded  hot  fo  much  froni  any  fu- 
jperiolr  legiflative  wifdohi,  as  from  the  Uni- 
verfal  prejudice  of  the  nation.  The  greateft 
ambition  amongft  them  was,  that  their  bo- 
dies Ihould  be  preferved  as  entire  as  pbffible 
to  the  end  of  the  world ;  arid  nothing  there- 
fore could  offer  greater  violence  to  theil*, 
fohdeft  hope,  than  to  be  denied  the  privilege 
of  interment. 

But  in  my  opinion,  this  firiguiar  mode 
of  trial  is  a  ftrorig  proof  that  the  adminif- 
tratioti  of  criminal  juftice  in  Egypt  wa^ 
iextremely  imperfeft.  If  ^  men  had  com- 
mitted crinies  for  which  it  could  be  deemed 
jpropef  to  deprive  them  of  what  the  EgyfJ* 
tians  held  as  the  moft  valuable  of  all  humaii 
privileges,  why  were  they  i^ot  brought  to  A 

K  k  «  legal 
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legal  trial  ?  Was  it  confiftent  with  com- 
mon juftice  that  men  fliould  be  condemned 
upon  any  accufation  when  they  could  not 
be  heard  m  their  own  defence  ?  Or  was  it 
equitable  to  punifh  with  eternal  infamy, 
offences  which  had  not  been  thought  of  fuf- 
ficient  magnitude  to  juftify  the  immediate 
cognizance  of  the  laws  ?  In  eyery  light  in 
which  this  trial  can  be  viewed,  I  muft  con- 
fider  it  as  an  abfurd  violation  of  the  moft 
facred  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  refource 
of  a  legiflaturc  indifputably  feeble  and 
capricious. 

But    if    the    enforcement    of   morality 

amongft  the   Egyptians  required   fuch  an 

inftitution  as   was  unknown  to   any  other 

^  people,  the  neceffity  of  that  reftraint  affords 

a  ftropg  prefumption  that  their  polity  was 

defedlive  in  other  parts.     1  ^ai  well  fup- 

Sported  by  the  evidence  of  hiftory  when  I 

'affirm,  that  no  nation  was  ever  lefs  expoi^ 

than  Egypt  to  the    perpetration  of  thoii 

crimes  which  prove  moft  injurious  to  io- 

ciety.     The  extreme  fertility  of  the  land, 

and  the  fimplicity  of  cloathing,   precluded 

the  ufual  temptations  to  rapine  and  theii; 

v^hilft  the  unlimited  number  -  of  wive>  ii^ 

whicli 
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which  men  were  indulged,  and  the  general 
practice  of  early  marriage,  equally  tended 
to  prevent  the  unlawful  commerce  of  the 
fexes.  If  in  fuch  a  fituation,  therefore, 
the  Egyptians  required  the  moft  forcible 
inducement  to  moral  condu61,  to  what, 
princi5)le  in  their  natural  or  political  con- 
ftitution  ought  we  to  afcribe  this  neceffity  ? 
They  were  not  more  difpofed  to  voluptu- 
oufnefs  from  the  temperature  of  the  climate 
than  the  inhabitants  of  many  other  coun- 
tries. On  this  fubjcd,  there  is  fome  reafon 
to  fufpe6t,  that  the  morals  of  Egypt  were 
corrupted  by  a  caufe  which  has  generally 
been  coniidered  as  produ6live  of  falutary 
efFeds.'.  1  mean  the  praftice  of  introducing 
the  figure  of  a  dead  perfon  at  entertain- 
ments. That  the  "objeft  of  this  cuftom 
was  to  promote,  ^  and  not  reftrain  feftivity, 
or  rather  intoxication,  is  evident  from  the 
words  with  which  the  ceremony,  as  Hero- 
dotus relates,  was  accompanied :  **  Look 
upon  this,  and  he  merry ;  for  fuch  as  this 
is,  fhalt  thou  be  when  thou  art  dead;'*  and 
it  is  further  confirmed,  by  the  acknowledged 
intemperance  to  which  the  pradice  was 
rendered  fubfervient.  We  are  told  by  the 
K  k  3  fame 
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authority,  that  the  Egyptians,  were  recaark- 
^bly  addifted  to  drinking;  and  that  they 
ate  every  pight  of  boiled  cabbage,  as  a  pre- 
parative for  the  greater  indulgence  of  their 
favorite  vice. 

In  fubjefting  men  to  the  employment 
of  the  diftafF,  and  other  domeftic  offices, 
>vhilft  the  women  alone  performed  all  bur 
iinefs  without  doors,  the  polity  of  Egypt 
was  a  direft  inverfion  of  nature.  By  this 
prepofterous  cuftoni  the  men  becanie  fo  ef- 
feminate, that  they  were  fhamefully  vanr 
quifhed  by  an  inferior  qrmy  of  Perfians^ 
and  indeed  becapie  the  prey  of  every  fubr 
fequent  enemy  who  invaded  them.  It  15 
faid  of  Sefoftris  that  he  ereded  in  Syria 
feveral  ftoiies,  bearing  upon  them  a  repre- 
fentation  of  the  private  parts  of  a  \yonian, 
as  a  reproach  on  the  imbecility  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  but  one  might  a|nioft  be  induced  tq 
iufpeS  an  error  in  hiftory,  which  has  con- 
Verted  into  a  farpafni  on  foreign  nations 
what  was  meant  as  a  mernorjal  of  female 
yalor ;  that  the  vi6lories  of  this  celebrated 
prince  were  obtained  not  by  men;^  but  the 
Y^^pjiieQ  of  Egypt, 

The 
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The  cuftom  of  all  trades  being  hereditary- 
was  alfo  liable  to  ftrong  objeftions.  Though 
it.fuitedoBConomy,  and  feemed  to  favor  pro- 
ficiency in  the  various  arts,  it  fupported  a 
reftraint  detrimental  to  the  efforts  of  ge- 
nius, and  placed  thoufands  of  people  in  fi- 
tuations  for  which  they  were  unqualified 
by  nature*  '        ^  - 

When  I  eonfider  all  thefe  circumftances, 
and  the  rude  feverity  of  the  Egyptian  pu^ 
nifhments,  I  fhall  never  admit,,  notwith- 
standing the  claims  of  this  people  to  high 
antiquity,  that  they  afforded  any  example 
of  that  political  wifdom  which  diftinn 
guifhed,  in  all  other  countries,  the  periods 
of  refined  civilization. 

Their  religion  was  the  moft  odious  mafs 
of  fuperftition  ever  invented  by  the  hu- 
man mind,  Exclufive  of  geometry,  and 
ibme  aftronomical  obfervations,  their  learn^ 
ing,  with  all  its  oftentation,  I  affirm  it^. 
was  but  ignorance  in  difguife;  and  their 
polity,  their  boafted  polity,  had  its  foun- 
dations in  extravagant  caprice.  The  Egyp- 
tians neverthelefs  have  had  the  peculiar 
fortune  not  only  to  impofe  upon  contgm- 

'  porary 
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porary  nations,  but  even  tcr  be  venerated 
by  pofterity.  That  eternity,  which  they 
wiflied  with  ardor  to  their  own  natural 
bodies,  they  have  fecured  to  the  fame  of 
their  country.  The  wifdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians has  been  echoed  from  age  to  age.  It 
is  a  mighty  pame,  Hke  the  pyramids  of 
the  nation^  but  is  in  faft  no  more  than  a 
name ;  and  I  fhall  now  fuggefl  to  you  the 
means  by  which  it  arofe. 

Great  populoufnefs,   and  facility  of  fub- 

fiftence   have  ever  been  regarded   as  the 

fureft  figns  of  a  flourifliing  nation.     Thefe 

objects,    being  in  general,  attainable  only 

by    wife    regulations  of  government,  the 

countries  in  which  they  are'  moft  confpi- 

cuous   are   therefore  fuppofed    to   enjoy  a 

happy   fyiiem  of  polity.      Egypt  was  re- 

,markable  both  for  populoufnefs  and  plenty 

of  proviiions :  on  which  account  it  acquired 

the  reputation  of  tranfcendant  excellence 

in   refpeft  of   its   cuiloms  and   municipal 

laws.     But  the  inference  which  in  all  other 

cafes  was  juft,   coincided  not   with  trutli 

when    applied  to  the  particular    circufl)- 

ftances  of  Egypt^ 

.   This 
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This  kingdom  was  indebted  for  its  great 
profperity  to  the  annual  inyndation  of  the 
Nile ;  and  the  beneficial  efFefts  which  pro^^ 
ceeded  entirely  from  this  caufe,  were  erro- 
neoufly  afci  ibed  by  inattentive  obfervers  to 
the  fuperior  polity  of  Egypt. 
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JL  HE  next  and  laft  objeft  of  my  furvey, 
is  the  States  of  Barbary,  which  confift  of 
thofe  countries  in  Africa  that  lie  on  the 
coaft  of  the. Mediterranean  fea.  Thefe 
States,  under  the  Roman  empire^  were 
juftly  denominated  the  garden  of  the  world. 
The  produce  of  their  foil  formed  the  ma- 
gazines \yhich  furnifhed  all  Italy,  and  great 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  with  corn, 
•wine,  and  oiL  .  Though  the  lauds  arc  now 
uncultivated,  through  the  oppreffion  and 
barbarity  of  their  government,  yet  ithey 
are  ftill  fertile,  ftot  only  in  the  abovemen- 
tioiied  commodities,  but  in  dates,  figs,  rai- 
lins,  almonds,,  apples,  orangey,  and  other 
fruits,  with  plenty  of  efculent  roots  and 
herbs.  In  fhort,  the  country  abounds  in 
ali  tifcat  can  add  to  the  pleafurps  and  conve- 
niences 
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niences  of  life.  Neither  the  elephant  nor 
rhinoceros  are  to  be  found  in  the  States  of 
JBarbary;  but  their  deferig  abound  with 
lions,  tygers,  leopards,  hyaenas,  and  mon- 
ftrous  ferpetits.  The  Barbary  horfes  were 
formerly  very  valuable,  but  their  breed  is 
now  not  equally  good.  Among  their  beafls 
of  burden,  which  are  camels,  dromedaries, 
affes,  and  mules,  there  is  a  fpecies  called 
kumrahs,  a  fervicable  creature,  begot  by 
an  afs  upon  a  cow,  Their  cows  are  but 
fmall,  and  the  quantity  of  milk  they  give 
Scarcely  proportioned  to  their  fize.  Their 
fheep  yield  indifferent  fleeces,  but  are  very 
large,  a§  are  their  goats.  Bears,  porcupines, 
foxes,  affes,  hares,  rabbits,  and  all  kinds  of 
reptiles  are  found  here ;  as  are  lij^ewifc 
partridges,  eagles^  hawks,  and  wild  fowl 
pf  various'  kinds.  Verpiin,  however,  is  • 
frequent  in  this  country;  ^nd  feldom  a 
night  pstfles  but  one's  repofe  is  interrupted 
by  the  bite  or  fting  of  the  fcorpion,  the 
yiper,  or  the  venemous  fpider.  The  feas 
and  bays  of  Barbary  abound  with  the  fined 
and  moft  delicious  fifh  of  every  kind,  which 
were  preferred  by  the  ancients  to  thofe  of 
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Having  here  had  an  opportunity  of  fee- 
ing the  falamander,  that  famous  creature 
which  is  faid  by  the  ancients  to  live  in  the 
midfl:  of  fire,  I  was  extremely  defirous  of 
bringing  the  fa6l  to  the  teft  of  experiment. 
Ariftotle  tells  i}s,  that  it  not  only  lives 
^midft  fire,  but  even  extinguishes  that  ele- 
ment. The  truth  is,  that  on  being  laid 
upon  the  fire,  ihere  flows  from  between  its 
fcales  a  watery  liquid,  which  at  firft .  pro- 
duces, in  fome  degree,  that  efFe6l ;  but  af- 
ter this  moifture  is  diffipated,  the  fala- 
mander  is  no  longer  capable  of  refifting 
the  force  of  fiVe. 

The  territory  of  Tripoli  was  once  the 
richeft,  and  moft  populous  of  all  the  ftatcs 
on  the  coaft,  but  it  is  now  much  reduced; 
though  the  inhabitants  are  ftill  computed 
to  anriount  to  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred thoufand.  The  city  of  Tripoli  con- 
fifls  of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  the  latter 
of  which  is  the  more  flourifhinor  but  sreat 
inconveniences  attend  its  fituation,  parti- 
cularly the  want  of  fweet  water.  The 
fcity  of  Oran,  lying  upon  the  coaft,  is  about 
a  mile"" and  a  half  in  circuniference,   and 

well 
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^vell  fortified,  but  commanded  by  the  neigh- 
bouring hills 

Proceeding  weftward,  we  come  to  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  which  is  the  moft  po- 
lifhed  of  all  the  Barbary  States,  and  contain^ 
the  remains  of  many  noble  cjities,  foine  of 
them  ftill  in  good  condition.  The  capital 
contains'  about  ten  thoufand  families,  a'nd 
above  three  thoufand  tradefmens  fhops. — 
Though  the  men  here  be  fun  burnt,  the 
complexion  of  the  women  is  very  delicate, 
nor  are  they  lefs  neat  and  elegant  in  their 
drefs  ;  but  they  improve  the  beauty  of  their 
eyes  by  art,  particularly  the  powder  of  .lead- 
ore;  luppofed  to  be  the  fame  pigment  that 
Jezebel  made  ufe  of,  when  fhe  is  faid  to 
have  painted  her  face :  the  words  of  the 
original  being,  that  fhe  fet  off  her  eyes 
with  the  powder  of  lead-ore.  The  better  fort 
of  inhabitants,  in  general,  are  fober,  or- 
derly, and  clean  in  their  perfons,  their  be- 
haviour genteel  and  complaifant,  and  a  won- 
derful regularity  prevails  through  the  whole  ^ 
town.  The  Dey  of  Tunis  is  an  abfolute 
prince,  eledled  by  the  Turkifli  foldiers;  but 
his  reign  is  very  precarious,  and  feldoni  of 
long  duration ;  depending  entirely  upon 
'        .  the 
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fifts  of  a  fucCeflion  of  (imilar  ft  rata  ;  and 
in  the  fame  manner  are  the  faline  pits  be- 
tween Carthage  and  the  Guletta,  thofe  of 
the  Shott,  and  other  places  in  this  quarter. 

Jebbel  Had-DefTa  is  entirely  a  mountain 
of  fait,  fituated  near  the  eaftern  extremity 
of  the  lake  of  Marks.  •  The  fait  here  is  of 
a  different  quality  and  appearance  from  that 
of  the  falt-pits,'  being  as  hard  and  fblid  as 
ftone,  &nd  of  a  reddifh  or  purple-  colour. 
Yet  what  is  wa(hed  down  from  thofe  pre- 
cipices by  the  dews,  becomes  perfeftly 
white,  and  lofes  the  bitternefs  it  originally 
poffefTed  in  the  rock.  The  fait  in  the  moun- 
tains near  Lwotaiah  and  Jebbel-Minils,  is 
of  a  blueifh  or  grey  colour,  and  without 
undergoing  the  like  accidental  purification 
as  at  Had-Deffa,'  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
palate. 

This  country  abounds  likewife  in  hot 
and  fulphureous  fprings.  In  fome  of  thofe, 
the  waters  are  little  more  than  luke-warm, 
others  are  of  a  greater  heat,  and  very  pro- 
per to  bathe  in,  whilft  the  Hamman-Mef- 
konteen,  and  the  upper  fpring  at  Mercega 
'are  much  loo  hot  for  that  purpofe  ;  the  for- 
mer 


iner  boiling  a  large  piece  of  mutton  very 
tender  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Befides  the  hot  mineral  effluvia  that  are 
conftantly  difcharged  by  the  Thermae, 
there  remains  beloW  the  furfaCe  an  inex- 
hauftible  fund  of  fulphur^  nitre,  and  other 
inflammable  bodies,  which  frequently  prove 
the  caufe  of  locll  earthquakes  in  difFcrctit 
parts  of  the  country. 

Morocco  is  the  moft  wefterly  of  the 
States  on  the  Barbary  coaft,  and  has  the 
title  of  an  empire  ;  to  the  croWn  of  which 
is  now  united  the  territory  of  Fez.  The 
country  is  not  now  fo  populous  as  formerly; 
and  the  Emperor  is  faid  to  maintain  eighty 
thoufand  horfe  and  foot  of  foreign  negroes 
in  his  armies*  The  crown  is  conlidered 
ias  hereditary,  but  if  there  be  more  fons 
than  one,  they  ufqally  fight  for  the  domi- 
nion, on  the  deccafe  of  their  father,  till 
only  one  of  them  furvives*  The  Emperor 
is  not  imniediately  fubjed  to  the  Porte,  yet 
he  acknowledges  the  Grand  Signior  to  be 
his  fuperior,  and  he  pays  him  a  diftant  al- 
legiance as  the  chief  reprefentative  of 
Mahomet. 

L 1  Befidesr 
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Befides  the  above  towns  and  cities,  many 
others,  formerly  of  great  renown,  lie  fcat- 
tered  in  the  various  parts  of  this  immenfe 
trad  of  country.    The  city  of  Fez,  at  pre- 
fent  the  capital  of  Morocco,  is  faid  to  con- 
tain  near    three    hundred   thoufand    inha- 
bitants.    Its  mofques  amount  to  five  hun- 
dred;   one    of   them   magnificent    beyond 
defcription,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circumference,    Maquinez  is  now  efteemed 
the  great  emporium  of  Barbary,       Sallee 
was  formerly  famous  for  the  piracies  pf  its 
inhabitants.     Tangier   was  the  capital   of 
the   ancient  Mauritapi^i  Tangi^an^,   and  is 
fituated  two  miles  within  the  ftraits  of  Gi- 
braltz^r.  This  place  was  given  by  the  crown 
of  Portugal  as  part  of  the  do\yry  of  Queeii 
Catherine,  confort  of  Charles  tlje  Second, 
to  England ;   and  it  muft  have  been  an  in[i- 
portant  acquifition,  had  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bri^fli  nation :  but  the  mif- 
underftanding  which  fubfifled  between  the 
King  and  his  parliament,  not  permitting  the 
King  to  fupport  the  charge  of  maintaining 
its  fortifications,  he  was  induced   to  blow 
them  up,  and  dcmolifli  its  harbour  ;   fo  that 
ffom  being  one  of  the  fineft  cities  in 'Africa, 

it 
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it  is  now  little  better  than  a  fiKhing  towni 
Ceuta,  up  the  fame  ftrait,  almoft  oppdlitc 
to  Gibraltar^  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Spani- 
ards, but  often,  if  ndt  always,  befieged  or 
blocked  up  by  the  Moors, 

The,  eftabliflied  religion  of  all  the  Bar- 
bary  States  is  the  Mahometan ;  but  many 
fubjeds  of  Morocco  fdllo\V  the  tenets  of 
one  Hamed^  a  modern  feftary^'  and  an 
enemy  to  the  ancient  doftrine  of  the  Ca* 
liphs;  All  the  northern  coafts  of  Africa^ 
as  well  as  Egypt,  are  fond  of  ideots ;  and 
in  fome  cafes  their  proteftion  fereenS  of- 
fenders from  punifliments,  for  the  mdft 
notorious  crimes. 

There  are  iti  thefe  countries  many  cu- 
rious remains  of  antiquity^  but  lying  fcat- 
tered  amidft  ignorant  and  barbarous  inha- 
bitants^ they  are  difBcult  of  accefs.  Soiiie 
veftiges  of  the  Maiiritanian  and  Niimidian 
greatnefs  are  ftill  to  be  met  with,  and  many 
ruins  which  bear  evidence  of  their  ancient 
grandeur  and  populdufnefs.  Thefe  point 
out  the  old  Julia  Csefalrca  of  the  Romans, 
\vhich  was  little  inferior  in  magnificience  to 
Carthage  itfelf.  A  few  of  the  extenfive 
aqueducts  of  Carthage  ftill  remain,  but  no 
L  1  2  Veftiges 
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vcftiges  of  its  walls.  The  fame  is  the  fate 
of  Utica,  and  many  other  renowned  cities 
of  antiquity ;  for  fuch  is  the  barbarifin  of 
the  prefent  inhabitants,  that  the  very  fites 
of  thofe  places  arc  not  known,  even  by 
their  ruins,  amphitheatres,  and  other  public 
buildings,  which  remain  ftill  in  tolerable 
prefervation.  Befides  thofe  of  claffical  an- 
tiquity, many  Saracen  monuments,  of  the 
moft  ftupcndous  magnificence,  are  likcwife 
found  in  this  vaft  traft.  The  walls  of  them 
form  the  principal  fortifications  of  the 
country,  both  inland  and  maritime^ 

When  Rome  was  miftrefs  of  the  world, 
the  States  of  Barbary  formed  the  faireft 
jewels  in  the  Imperial  diasdem,  but  their 
fplendor,  power,  and  glory,  have  long  fince 
been  extinguifhed.  And  though  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  inhabited  this  country, 
had  greater  fleets  and  a  more  extenfive 
commerce,  than  ajiy  other  nation >  or  than 
all  the  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
when  that  ftate  flourifhed,  yet  the  prefent 
inhabitants  have  fcarcely  any  merchant 
(hips  belonging  to  them,  or  indeed  any 
9ther  than  what  are  fitted  out  for  piracy. 
Nothing   can  afford   a  mo^    convincing 

proof 
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proof  of  the  pernicious  efFe6ls  of  continual 
oppreffion,  and  frequent  anarchy,  on  the 
interefts  and  exertions  of  men ;  tearing  up 
by  the  roots  every  motive  to  induftry  and 
commerce,  which  alone  conftitute  the  po^ 
litical  profperity  of  nations. 

This  part  of  Africa  was  doubtlefs  peo- 
pled from  Afia^  from  which  it  is  feparated 
only  by  the  Ifthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Red 
Sea  ;  but  the  Phoenicians  or  inhabitants  of 
Tyre  feem  to  have  preceded  all  other  na- 
tions in  fending  hither  colonies.  The  firft 
town  they  built  on  the  Barbary  coaft  was 
Utica,  afterwards  called  Byferta;  near 
which  runs  the '  river  Bagarda  or  Bagrada, 
where  we  are  informed  that  Atilius  Regulus, 
and  his  whole  army,  attacked  with  warlike 
engines,  and  flew  a  ferpent,  which  meafured 
a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length. 

Carthage  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built 
much  later  than  Utica,  namely,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  3 1 20,  before  the  building  of 
Rome  a  hundred  and  thirty- five  years,  and 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-three  before  the 
birth  of  Chrift.  At  this  time,  it  is  probable, 
the  territory  of  Carthage  was  comprehende4 
yyitbia  very  narrow  limits,  till  gradually 

increafing 
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increafing  in  power  by  the  great  extent  of 
their  commerce,  the  inhabitants  ftretched 
their  dominion  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

According  to  the  defcription  of  Carthage 
by  ancient  writers,  it  was  fituated  on  three 
hills  in  a  peninfula,  almoft  furroundcd  by 
the  fea.  It  meafured  in  circumference 
twenty-two  miles,  and  contained  two  har- 
bours within  its  works ;  one  for  men  of 
war,  and  the  other  for  merchant  veffels, — 
On  the  Ifthmus  flood  the  citadel,  called 
Byrfa,  defended  by  a  triple  wall,  and  towers 
at  proper  diftances*  The  walls  were  two 
ftories  high,  built  upon  arches.  In  the 
lower  arches,  were  kept  three  hundred  ele- 
phants, with  their  provilions  and  warlike 
accoutrements;  and  in  the  upper  arches 
were  ftore-houfes  and  ftables  for  four  thou- 
fand  horfe,  and  barracks  for  twenty  thou- 
fand  foot.  When  the  Romans  invefled  the 
city^  it  contained  feven  hundred  thouiand 
fouls ;  and  there  was  found  in  it  four  hun- 
dred and  feventy  thoufand  pound  weight 
of  filver,  befides  what  was  plundered  by 
the  private  foldiers,  and  buried  in  the  ruins. 

The  religion  of  the  Carthaginians  appears 
to  have  been  the  fame  with  that  of  the 

Ganaanites 
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Canaanites  or  Phoenicians,  from  whom  they 
defcended.  That  they  worfliipped  a  multi- 
tude of  deities  is  obvious  from  the  preamble 
of  a  treaty  concluded  between  them  and 
Philip  of  Macedon,  reciting  that  the  com- 
pact was  made  in  the  prefence  of  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Apollo ;  in  the  prefence  of  the 
daemon  or  genius  of  Carthage  ;  in  the  pre- 
fence of  Hercules,  Mars,  and  Neptune,  and 
^11  the  confederate  gods  of  Carthage;  in 
the  prefence  of  the  fun,  moon,  earth,  ri- 
yers,  meadows,  &c.  The  godswhich  they 
chiefly  invoked,  however,  were  the  moon 
(called  Coeleftis,  and  fometimes  Urania} 
and  Saturn,  named  Moloch  in  facred  hif- 
tory.  To  the  latter  they  facrificed  their 
children,  fometimes  burning  them  in  a 
brazen  flatue  of  Saturn,  hqated  for  that 
purpofe ;  foundnig  at  the  fame  time  drums 
and  trumpets,  that  the  cries  of  the  vidims 
might  not  be  heard.  It  was  confidered  as 
a  meritorious  piqce  of  heroifm  in  their  mo- 
thers to  affift  at  thofe  facrifices  with  dry 
eyes,  and  withovit  the  leaft  fymptoms  of  re- 
gret, the  offering  not  being  thought  accept- 
able to  Saturn,  if  made  with  any  reluctance, 
j^ut  as  the  moft  violent  fuperftition  coul4 

not 
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not  perfeftly  reconcile  their  minds  to  tKd 
horror  of  thofe  unnatural  rites,  they  werd 
ufually  contented  with  making  their  chil* 
drcn  pafs  through  the  fire ;  in  which  theif 
miferable  offspring  frequently  perifhed.— 
In  great  calamities,  however,  they  actually 
burnt  them,  choofing  for  this  purpofe  the 
moft  beautiful  and  nobleft  youths  of  the 
nation ;  and  on  thofe  occafions,  they  have 
facrificed  children  to  their  deity  from  morn* 
ing  till  night. 

Some  laudable  attempts  have  lately  been 
made  by  a  fbciety  in  London,  towards  ex-^ 
ploring  the  ftate  of  the  interior  parts  of 
Africa ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  expe£t  that 
important  difcoveries  may  be  made  by  the 
profecution  of  this  plan.  At  prefent,  how- 
ever, our  acquaintance  with  the  mofe  fou- 
thern  trails  of  Africa,  extends  only  to  thofe 
parts  where  fettlements  have  been  efla- 
blifhed  by  different  European  Powers*  We 
are  ignorant  not  only  of  the  bounds^  but 
even  of  the  names,  of  feveral  inland  coun- 
tries. In  many  material  circumftances, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  extenfive  continent 
agree  with  each  other.  If  we  except  the 
people  of  Abyffinia,  who  arc  tawney  and 

profefe 
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pfofefs  a  mixture  of  Chriftianity,  Judaifm, 
and  Paganifm,  they  are  all  of  a  black  com- 
plexion. In  their  religion,  except  on  the 
coafts,  which  have  been  vifited  by'ftrangers^ 
they  are  Pagans ;  and  the  form  of  govern- 
ment is  every  where  monarchicaL  Few 
princes,  however,  poffefs  an  extenfive  jurif- 
didtion ;  for  as  the  natives  of  this  part  of 
Africa  are  groflly  ignorant  in  all  the  arts  of 
utility  and  refinement,  they, are  little  ac- 
quainted with  one  another,  and  generally 
united  in  fmall  affociations,  each  governed 
by  its  own  prince*  In  Abyffinia,  indeed^ 
and  fbme  other  parts,  we  are  told  of  pow- 
erful monarchs;  but  it  appears,  on^  exami- 
nation, that  the  authority  of  thefe  princes 
ftands  on  a  very  precarious  foundation.  In 
the  fucceffion  to  the  throne,  force  generally 
prevails  over  right,  and  an  uncle,  a  brother, 
or  other  collateral  relation,  is  on  this  ac- 
count comnionly  preferred  to  the  lineal 
dcfcendants,  whether  male  or  female. 

In  a  country  fo  prodigioufly  extenfive,  it 
might  be  expefted  that  there  was  a  great 
and  regular  variation  of  fertility  in  the  dif- 
ferent climates ;  but  in  fad,  there  is  neither 
gradation  nor  medium  in  this  part  pf  Africa, 
M  m  with 
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with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  vegetable 
produce ;  and  the  ground  is  either  perfedly 
barren,  or  extremely  fertile.  This  arilcs 
from  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  fun,  which, 
where  it  meets  with  fufficient  moifture, 
produces  the  utmoft  luxuriancy ;  and  in 
thofe  countries  where  there  are  few  rivers, 
reduces  the  furface  of  the  earth  to  a  barren 
fand.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  the  countries 
of  Anian  and  Zaara,  which,  for  want  of 
water,  and  confequently  of  all  other  necef- 
faries,  are  nothing  more  than  deferts.  In 
thofe  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  water,  and  particularly 
where  tMe  river  overflows  the  land,  durin? 
part  of  the  year,  as  in  Abyffinia,  the  pro- 
dudions  of  nature,  both  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kind,  are  found  in  the  higheft 
perfeftion  and  greateft  abundance.  Some 
of  the  countries  in  Africa  are  extremely 
rich  in  gold  and  filver.  The  bafer  metals 
likewife  are  found  in  different  parts.  But 
the  perfons  of  the  natives  make  the  moll 
confiderable  article  in  the  produce  and. traf- 
fic of  this  rniferablc  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Among  the  negroes,  a  man*s:wealth  confifts 
in  the  number  of  his  family,  whom  he  fells 

like 
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like  fo  many  cattle,  and  often  at  an  inferior 
price ;  and  when  fuch  is  the  pradice  with 
refpe£l  to  the  neared  relations,  what  enor- 
mities may  we  not  fuppofc  to  be  committed, 
to  procure  the  perfons  of  ftrangers  for  this 
lucrative  traffic  ?  Gold  and  ivory,  next  to 
the^  flave  trade,  form  the  principal  branches 
of  the  African  commerce,  which  are  car- 
ried on  from  the  fame  coaft  by  feveral  of 
the  maritime  nations  of  Europe. 

Amongft  the  fettlements  eftablifhed  by 
the  Britifh,  there  is  none  fo  much  entitled 
to  commendation  as  that  of  Sierra  Leone, 
which,  inftead  of  being  undertaken  for  the 
purpofe  of  an  unjuftifiable  commerce,  has, 
on  the  contrary,  been  made  folely  with  the 
view  of  aboliftiing  the  flave  trade,  by  en- 
couraging, through  the  means  of  voluntary 
labour,  the  cultivation  of  thofe  articles  by 
which  that  commerce  fublifts.  In  addition 
to  this  advantage,  it  will  fet  a  beneficial 
example  of  induftry  to  the  natives,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  may  prove  the  happy 
means  of  introducing  among  them  the  ru- 
diments of  civilization,  which  has  hitherto 
never  reached  thofe  fequeftered  and  inhof- 
pitable  regions.       Our  own  country  has 

likewife 
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likcwifc  lately  made  an  important  acqui- 
fition,  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
cannot  but  prove  highly  advantageous  to 
the  commerce  of  the  Eaft  India  Comj^ny. 
The  pofleflion  of  it  is  of  great  confequencc, 
in  a  negative,  as  well  as  pofitjve  view :  for 
were  it  ftill  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  con- 
fidering  the  prefent  fubje6tion  of  that  coun- 
try to  the  power  of  France,  it  could  not 
fail  of  immediately  becoming  an  appendage 
to  the  latter,  who  would  render  it  a  iburcc 
of  great  annoyance  and  depredation  upon 
the  fhips  of  our  Eaft  India  Company.— 
When  I  mention  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  congratulating  my 
country  on  the  acquifition  of  two  of  the 
moft  important  fortreffes  in  the  world ;  one 
in  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Europe,  and 
the  other,  in  that  of  Africa. 
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